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Correspondance privée et inédite de Louis XVIII. 
pendant son scjour en Angleterre. Bruxelles, 
1836 


These letters are not introduced to the public 
by any preface or explanation whatsoever—not 
a word as to the person to whom they were ad- 
dressed—nor whence they have been obtained— 
nor, in short, any thing to attest their authenti- 
city. We nevertheless do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce them genuine, and to acquaiiit the pub- 
lic—with what the editor chooses, we know not 
why, to conceal—that the person to whom they 
were addressed by Louis XVIIL was the Count 
@Avaray, who, our readers may recollect, 
(Quart. Rev. vol. xxviii. p. 467,) accompanied 
him in his lucky escape from Paris in June, 1793, 
and who continued attached to his person in all 
his subsequent vicissitudes, more on the footing 
of a private friend than a courtier, until 1810, 
when a pulmonary complaint obliged the count 
to pass the winter in Madeira, where he died in 
the ensuing year. These letters were written 
during this, we believe the only, separation 
which had taken place between the Prince and 
M. d’Avaray since their exile. Being only four- 
teen in number, and all written within nine 
months to one individual, they certainly do not 
deserve the lofty title of “ 7'he Correspondence 
of Louis XVIII. during his Residence in Eng- 
land ;” and being confined to the mere expres- 
sion of private regard and anxiety for a sick 
friend—a little, and but a little, enlivened by the 
news of the day—-they possess hardly any in- 
trinsic importance, either historical or political ; 
they tell no secrets; they open no views; nay, 
they scarcely indicate a personal interest in the 
great drama that was at the time acting in Eu- 
rope. The cause of this extraordinary inanity 
probably was the prudence of the writer ; though 
we were masters of the seas, still a packet-boat 
might be accidentally captured, and Louis was 
too discreet to expose his own dignity, or his 
own interests, or the safety of his friends on the 
continent, to the chance, however remote, of 
his letters being intercepted. Whatever be the 
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cause, the correspondence is exceedingly jejune. 
Bonaparte might have read it at the time with- 
out getting much more insight into the public or 
private views of his competitor than he might 
have collected from the newspapers; and the 
only interest it can now have is from whatever 
little light it may throw on the personal character- 
of a prince whose restoration and reign afforded 
France the only portion of tranquillity and ra- 
tional liberty which she had enjoyed since the 
commencement of the revolution. They will not 
add much to the King’s literary fame, nor do 
they bring out any of the higher qualities of the 
mind, but they exhibit good temper and good 
sense, here and there a touch of rather delicate 
humour, and throughout an easy and agreeable 
style, with more of feeling than he is generally 
supposed to have possessed. 

As specimens of the really familiar and confi- 
dential correspondence of kings are rare, our 
readers will probably thank us for presenting 
them with a few extracts from that of a sove- 
reign whose latter life was so eminent and im- 
portant. 

“ Hartwell, 9th October, 1810. 

“ As there is, no doubt, a constant communication be- 
tween Portugal and Madeira, you will hear the news of” 
the Peninsula direct sooner than from England. You will 
perhaps also have heard of the arrival of Lucien at Malta. 
They represent him as having escaped, but he had forty 
people in his suite. B. P. {Bonaparte} therefore could not 
have been ignorant of it; for, at least, his agents are not 
fools, What, then, can be the object of this movement ? 
I cannot guess. All that I know is, that I look on M. 
Lucien as another Sinon. ‘ But he had quarrelled, say 
they, ‘with his brother.” Mighty fine! as if the quarrels 
of rogues who have the same interest ever lasted. 

“In the north, however, matters seem seriously. per. 
plexed, and nothing persuades me more of the probability 
of a war than B. P. publishing in the Moniteur that he 
never was on better terms with Russia. Poor Alexander! 
It is, indeed, high time that he ‘should look about him. I 
hardly allow him a year before he will be reduced to the 
same extremities as his unfortunate neighbour, of whom 
some one said the other day that he was no longer King 
of Prussia, but the Prussian King.”—p. 18. 





At the time this was written public was 
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very far from suspecting the probability of a re- 
conciliation between Napoleon and Lucien; and 
still less that of an early rupture between Russia 
and France. 

The birth of the King of Rome, so portentous 
to the rest of the world, is treated by him, to 
whose interests it seemed the most irreparab! 
and fatal blow, with a resignation quite pro- 
phetic and almost contemptuous— 


“So then, we have a babe in the Napoleon family. 
Whither he is really the flesh and blood of the unhappy 
archduchess herself, or only an interloper smuggled into 
her bed-chamber, what care 1? Many people look upon 
this event as highly important. I am not of that opinion, 
and here’s my dilemma. If God has condemned us to 
this tyranny, B. P. can never want a successor ; if, on the 
otler hand, the divine wrath should pass away, all the ba. 
bies in the world will not prevent the overthrow of the edi- 
fice of iniquity.”—p. 89. 


The king seems to have looked with some de- 
gree of suspicion at the attempt of the Duke of 
Orleans to place himself at the head of the Spa- 
nish insurrection—an attempt which M. Sarrans 
and the other disappointed patriots of July now 
reproach to Louis Philippe as a proof that, if, as 
old Lafayette boasted at the Hctel de Ville, he 
had never borne arms against France, the merit 
was none of his. Louis XVIIL. tells the short 
issue of that affair with sarcastic dryness— 

“ Hartwell, 5th Norember, 1810. 

“ The Duke of Orleans has been ordered off ‘o Sicily by 
the Cortes; the motion was made in that monstrous assem 
bly (monstrous I call it, because the annals of Spain car 
produce no instance of a cortes in which there are but 
three grandees) on the 28th September, and passed by « 
siinple majority of five votes. The execution of the decree 
was confided to the regency. A member apprised the 
Duke of Orleans of what was going on, and advised him 
to present himself to the Cortes; he hastened thither, gave 
them a dreadful fright, but was not admitted, and referred 
back to the executive power. On his return to his. resi- 
dence, he found waiting for him the Governor of Cadiz, 
who politely kept him company till he had actually put him 
on board ship.”—p. 26. 


We see in this and the following extract the 
principle which in 1823 directed his own policy 
with regard to the revolutionary Cortes of 
Spain— 


“ Hartwell, 5th February, 1311. 

“They say (and as the report comes from both Paris 
and Cadiz I am afraid there may be some truth in it) that 
B. P. has a design for replacing Ferdinand on the throne 
of Spain, on condition of his marrying a sister of the un- 
happy Marie Louise. But, on the other hand, the Cortes 
have declared—at least so I read in a Cadiz Gazette—that 
* they would not recognize Ferdinand if he came under the 
protection of a tyrant, the usurper of the throne of Louis 
XVIII.’ So there they are standing up for the rights of a 
foreign’sovercign, while they usurp the authority of their 
own. ‘This inconsistency arises from the opinion which 
now seems to prevail of the sovereignty of the people, 
which has, it seems, a right to make what revolutions it 
pleases, provided they be not bloody. To what an extent 
does not this fatal doctrine reach? Would you believe, my 


friend, that the King of Sweden himself, not only defends: 
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the conduct of his uncle towards him, but even professes 
to regard him as the legitimate sovereign?” —p. 69. 


Our readers are aware that this poor king of 
Sweden, Gustavus 1V., whose spirit was too high 
for his political means or personal abilities, pro- 
fessed a kind of romantic friendship for the ex- 
When he in his turn became an 
exile, and visited England, Louis seems to have 
shown him as much interest and attention as his 
own limited circumstances would allow ; but he 
appears to have soon become fully aware that 
Gustavus’s misfortunes had all been produced 
by the waywardness of his own character. 


“ Hartwell, 13th March, 1811. 

“ The king of Sweden leaves this to-morrow before day- 
light, and England by the end of next week. He goes at 
first to Heligoland—then to Anholt, to try to open some 
communication with Sweden as to his personal property, 
of which he has not for a long time received a penny. 
Thence to Russia, and thence he hopes to return inte Swit- 
zerland. Poor prince! J fear that he has lost for ever that 
happiness of which he is really so deserving. It is not that 
he regrets the loss of his station ; on the contrary, he talks 
of that with an indifference which one could not believe 
without having witnessed it as 1 have done. Quiet is what 
he professes to want, but surely whirling about the world 
is not the means of‘obtaining that object. Besides, though 
he never hay made me ap explicit confidence on that sub- 
ject, it is easy to see that he has some domestic annoyances. 
I now had rather he had not come to England. A plague 
upon Freemasons ane their worthy offspring the Illuminati 
—they were, } believe, the first couse of this poor prince’s 
misfortunes, and ever since he has lost his throne they 
have done and still do him a world of mischief.”"—p. 77. 


There is more to the same effect, from which 
it is clear that Louis had discovered in their 
personal intercourse, that his friend was the 
victim not so much of a political intrigue as of a 
diseased imagination. 

The death of his wife, Mary Josephine of Sa- 
voy, in November, 1811, is the only private event 
of any importance which occurs during the cor- 
respondence, and his sentiments on that occa- 
sion are creditable both to his head and his 
heart. He attended her with affectionate anxiety, 
and lamented her loss with a sober, and there- 
fore the more touching sincerity. At the end of 
two months he writes— 


“ Hartwell, 7th January, 1811. 

“Fear nothing for my health. It has not suffered. I 
am already at the point where I believe I shall remain— 
‘no more tears, no more pangs of sorrow,’ but a sincere re- 
gret, a void in my life which I feel a hundred times a day. 
A thought occurs to me—sad, or gay, or indifferent—no 
matter, a recollection of something old, or an emotion at 
something new ; I find myself saying mechanically, J must 
tell wer this, and then I recollect my loss, the illusion va- 
nishes, and I say to myself, the day of those soft inter- 
courses is gone for ever. All this does not hinder my 
sleeping and eating, nor taking part in the conversation, 
nor even laughing when the occasion occurs; but the sad 
thought that she is gone for ever mixes itself with every 
thing, and, like a drop of wormwood in food or drink, em- 
bitters the flavour without entirely destroying it.”—p. 48. 





And again: two months later— 
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“ Hartwell, 43th March, 1811. 

%* My grief has lost its sharpness, but it does not wear 
‘off—any trifle awakens it afresh. A bit of paper, acci- 
dentally marked with two letters by which I used to de- 
signate her, has this morning painfully reminded me that I 
shall doso no more. The other day the Duke of Havre, 
on coming into the room before dinner, followed by the 
Duchess of Serant, whom I did not see, stepped aside, as 
he used to do for ner in happier times. This accident 
created a momentary illusion, the recovery from which 
was painful: but still more painful, and which F fcel as an 
additional calamity, is that the time is come which must 
divide me from even her dear remains. Wishes, which | 
could not resist, oblige me to send them to the tomb of 
her ancestors in Savoy. The removal will take place on 
Tuesday. It cannot be helped—but I feel that I am again 
separated from her.”—p. 75. 


Again: a month later— 


“ Hartwell, \st April, 1811. 

“You know how much I love spring, how delighted I 
have always been with the first fine days, the first leaves, 
the first flowers—the delight is not destroyed, but that 
drop of wormwood mixes itself with it. When I breathe 
this genial air, I say, it would have done her so much 
good. We have a white camelia here, which never hus 
flowered so brilliantly as this year. Alas! it reminds me 


‘that I had bought it for her on her birth-day. That birth- 


day has since revolved. I softened the grief it revived by 
prayers for the departed. But do not imagine that I would 
get rid of this drop of wormwood, for that could only be 
by forgetting her.”—p. 80, 


If these letters had been written to any one 
but M. d’Avaray, or, in other words, if it were 
possible that they could have been intended for 
effect, we should have thought that there was 
rather too much of this sentiment—but under 
the very peculiar circumstances of the case, 
there can be no doubt that they were the sincere 
overflowings of Louis's feelings; and we notice 
them the rather, because it was not, we believe, 
— suspected that so much connubial af- 
ection had existed. 

The good Queen died with exemplary piety, 
courage, and presence of mind. The King re- 
lates one anecdote of the serenity with which 
she approached her end. So long ago as in the 
year 1769, a gentleman in the household of the 
Count d’Artois, of the name of Motte, happened 
to die during a very violent storm; from this 
incident the royal family had been in the habit 
of saying amongst themselves, whenever they 
spoke of tempestuous weather—'tis the weather 
of Motte’s death. While the Queen was dying, 
the weather was very boisterous—the worst, 
indeed, the King had ever witnessed in England. 
She quietly whispered him who sat by her bed, 
“ You will not hereafter talk of ‘the weather of) 
Motte’s death!” 

The King was a scholar, and particularly well 
versed in Horace. M. d’Avaray had written 
home for some books, and amongst others, for a 
French translation of Horace. His royal friend 
replies— 


“Your commission about Horace was not so easy. 
‘There is a translation by the Abbe Desfontaines, but he 





got no farther than the middle of the third book of the 


odes—so that would not suit you. I lately bought a trans- 
lation by M. Daru—the tribune Daru—the Count Daru. 
Itis in verse; here and there happily enough executed, but 
more frequently very poor, and sometimes it does not give 
the meaning at all—this again is not what you want—I 
have therefore fallen back on the old translation of Le 
Pere Sannazar, which is on the whole the least imperfect.” 
—p. 11. 


Here the editor subjoins a note to prove that 
the King was in error, and for Sannazar should 
have written Sanadon. There is no doubt that 
Sanadon was meant, but it is more probable 
that the copyist, who has made a multitude of 
blunders, has made this additional mistake, than 
the King, who certainly could hardly have con- 
founded the Italian Sannazaro with the French 
Jesuit Sanadon. His Majesty proceeds :— 


“But I fear that the good father may have only trans- 
lated the opera expurgata. That Le should have omitted 
‘Rozare longo putidam te seculo’— Quid tibi vis mulier 
nigris dignissima barris’—would be very right; these two 
odes are really disgusting, as well as some scattered lines 
in the satires; but there are many delicious passages un- 
necessarily cut out, which I should be sorry that you 
should not have. I see but one remedy—send me the list 
of the odes you have, with their numbers, and the few 
first words thus—Z. i. Od. i., Mecenas atavis, &c. I shall 
then see what you want, and will endeavour to supply the 
deficiency by an humble attempt of my own.”—p. 111. 


We should have liked very much to have had 
some specimens of this royal version of Horace ; 
and we have reason to suspect, that, upon this 
hint, the Parisian booksellers are actually pre- 
paring to publish his Majesty’s translation—a 
design which we find it our duty to defeat, or at 
least to denounce as a fraud, by stating, first, 
that we happen to know that some literary men 
had been requested to versify the odes intended 
to be put forth in his Majesty’s name; and, se- 
condly, that it is next to certain, that his Majesty 
never made any such translation at all—poor 
M. d’Avaray having died before he could avail 
himself of the proposed kindness of his royal 
friend. If, therefore, the work should appear, it 
may be safely placed on the same shelf with the 
fabricated Memoirs of Louis XVII, which we 
exposed in a former number, and which are now 
confessed, even by the persons concerned in 
that publication, to have been forgeries. 

We have now done with these letters, and 
our readers, when told that we have extracted 
the most interesting passages, will, we think, 
agree in the opinion we stated at the outset. It 
is said that the publication was suppressed by 
the last ministry of Charles X. We\can hardly 
guess why,—for though the letters are meagre 
enough, they are not discreditable to the King’s 
memory, nor, we should have thought, offensive 
to any one. We rather suspect that the opposi- 
tion may have arisen from the mode in which 
the copies were obtained, and that the family of 
M. d@’Avaray objected, as they well might, to 
such a piracy. 

But we havea word or two to say on another 
score, to the Editor, who appears to be one of 
the most ignorant and impudent of the tribe. 
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The King, in the course of his letters, sometimes 
mentions the events of the Peninsular war—as, 
for example—he says under the date of the 11th 
September, 1810 :— 


“ Nothing new from Spain. Lord Wellington and Mas- 
sena are still on the qui vive. The former, with a great 
inferiority of forces, has made hitherto a very fine cam- 
paign. The Prince de Condé only yesterday compared it 
to that of Courtray, in 1744, which did so much honour to 
Marshal Saxe.”—p. 12. 


On this the sapient and candid Editor remarks, 
that ‘they seem to have been very ill informed 
in England as to the state of the war; for that 
Massena had beaten Wellington on every occasion, 
and that if the Prince de Condé, who was really 
so good a judge in military affairs, had known 
the truth, he never could have compared this 
campaign to that in which Marshal Saxe, with 
45,000 men, baffled Prince Charles, who had 
100,000.2, Now, we wish our editor—who no 
doubt enjoyed the advantage of all that /wminous 
publicity, and candid accuracy of intelligence, 
with which Buonaparte was in the habit of ex- 
hibiting to the French people and the world at 
large, the true state of all his military concerns 
—we wish, we say, that this well-informed 
Frenchman had acquainted us poor benighted 
Englishmen, with the name and date of any one 
of the numerous occasions on which Massena had 
beaten Wellington. He admits the Prince de 
Condé was an adequate judge, if he had not 
been misinformed; but he does not tell us how 
—with an almost daily correspondence between 
the officers of the English army and their friends 
at home—with a free press—with several jour- 
nals adverse to the government and to Lord 
Wellington, who had correspondents on the 
spot—it was possible for the ministry to deceive 
not merely the British public, but the Prince de 
Condé, an intelligent soldier moving in the 
circles of the best intelligence: and as to the 
forces on both sides, it does turn out that the 
Prince’s analogy was a very just one—for we 
are told by Colonel Napier, who will not be sus- 
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tion to fallon Massena, when he should be at length obliged 
to break up from a position in which he evidently could not 
long remain.” —Esquisse d’ Histoire, Paris, 1828. 


Again; the King writes— 


“ 5th November, 1810.—Lord Wellington has obtained 
a great victory over Massena,”—p. 26. 


On this our editor observes, that 


“Here again there is a great mistake. Wellington did 
not obtain any great victory over Massena. At this epoch, 
the French general, having advanced to the very walls 
(sous les murs) of Lisbon, thought the position of the An. 
glo-Portuguese unattackable. The two armies contented 
themselves with observing, and remained for a long while 
in presence of each other—subsequently Massena retired 
on Santarem, passéd the Lesere and established himself on 
that position; nota shot was fired.” 


Bravo! between the date of the King’s last 
letter, 9th October, and this of the 5th Novem- 
ber, there had been fought the battle of Busaco, 
to which his Majesty alludes, and of which this 
worthy editor seems never to have heard. But 
let us see what the Duc de Rovigo, one of the 
boldest of Buonaparte’s apologists and flatterers, 
says of this campaign. 


“Massena penetrated into Portugal, and arrived close 
behind the English at Busaco; but could not reach them 
intime. They had colleeted themselves and occupied the 
heights in full force, and Massena was unable to dislodge 
them. Luckily he discovered a bye-road which was not 
defended ; by this he made a bold flank movement which 
the enemy did not molest; but to counterbalance this, the 
French army soon found, in the lines of Torres Vedras, ob- 
stacles which it did not suspect and could not overcome. 
Massena was soon out of a condition to make any attempt 
on the English army. His own was buried as it were in a 
grave—(l’a mée de Massena fut enreloppée comme dans un 
tombeau.) The Emperor blumed Massena for his failure, 
and he was well nigh disgraced. At last, after having ex- 
hausted all the resources of his position, without being at 
all more able tu beat the English, Massena retired and was 
closely pursued by Wellington, who harassed him to the 


pected of diminishing the number of the French, |/roatiers of Spain.’ —Mem., de Savary, vol. v. p. 73. 


that Massena had under his orders 135,000 men, 
while Lord Wellington had but 24,000 British, 
with about 56,000 Portuguese—line, militia, and 
ordinenza, or levy of peasants. Now, let us see 
how these disproportionate forces were handled. 
We will not quote any English authority—that 
might be suspicious—but hear what the French 
themselves say— 


“Wellington now began to execute a plan of defensive 


It would be idle to pursue this discussion fur- 
ther, but there is one point which so clearly 
shows the editor’s ridiculous ignorance of a sub- 
ject on which he pretends to decide so authori- 
tatively, that we cannot omit it. He admits that 
the English won the battle of Albuera, but he 
imagines that the French army was command- 
ed by Marshal Suchet, and that it was from this 
action that he obtained his ducal title of Albu- 


warfare, which he had determined on soon after the battle |fera. Now, the French marshal who command- 


of Talavera. After the full of Ciudad Rodrigo, he began to 
retire, and did not finally stop till he reached Torres Ved- 
ras. Four months were employed in slowly operating this 
retrograde movement. Massena followed him close, er- 
hausting himself by continual fatigues and by daily actions, 
and struggling with famine, for the English carried off or 
destroyed all the means of subsistence. Towards the end 
of October, Wellington halted in an inexpugnable position, 
where he defied the French general, who for months could 
Hot venture to attack him, and in this interval, Wellington 
ollected his reinforcements, and placed himself in a condi- 


ed audacity, ignorance, and falsehood, which 


ed in this battle, was not Suchet, but Soult. Al- 
buera, where it was fought, is on the western 
frontier of Spain, near Portugal; and Albufera, 
whence Suchet derived his title, is on the ver 
opposite side of the Peninsula, near the Medi- 
terranean. The battle of Albvera was fought in 
May, 1811, and the capture of Valentia, for 
which Suchet was made Duke of Albufera, did 
not take place till the year after. 

It is only as an amusing specimen of the mix- 
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the French Editors of the modern school have 
so shamelessly adopted, that we notice these 
impertinencies—in any other view they are ut- 
terly contemptible. 





From the Edinburgh Review. 
RECENT LIVES OF COWPER. 


1. The Works of William Cowper, Esq. comprising 
his Poems, Correspondence, and Translations. 
With a Life of the Author, by the Editor, Ro- 
bert Southey, Esq. L.L.D., Poet-Laureate, 
fc. Vols. I. I. HI. and IV. Foolscap 8vo. 

ndon: 1835. 


29. The Works of William Cowper his Life and Let- 
ters by William Hayley Esq. now first com- 
pleted by the introduction of Cowper's Private 
Correspondence. Edited by the Rev. 7. S., 
Grimshawe, A.M., Rector of Burton, North- 
amptonshire, and Vicar of Biddenham, Bed- 
fordshire, Author of the Life of the Rev. Legh 
Richmond. 8 Vols. Foolscap 8vo. London: 1835. 


Tué Life of William Cowper, the most “ popu- 
lar poet of his generation, and the best of Eng- 
lish letter-writers,” (to give Dr. Southey’s short 
summary of his literary character,) has been 
brought before the public in a great variety of 
forms. It has been viewed for a long time as a 
debateable topic between two different schools 
of religious opinion, and hence every incident of 
an history, presenting little of what in ordinary 
lives is called incident, has been canvassed with 
an eagerness and a minuteness of detail often 
very disproportioned to the importance of the 
subject. But a good memoir of Cowper, com- 
bining a sufficient estimate of his literary cha- 
racter, with as much notice of his personal and 
domestic circumstances as public curiosity re- 
quires, had certainly never appeared, up to this 
time. This was the deficiency which Dr. 
Southey has undertaken to supply. Unfor- 
tunately, however, both for himself and the pub- 
lic, a quarrel between two houses of publishers 
has brought into the world a rival “ complete 
edition” of the Life and Works of Cowper, 
superintended by the Rev. Mr. Grimshawe, a 
writer recommended by his connexion with 
what is called the evangelical world, and sup- 
posed to possess peculiar requisites for the un- 
dertaking, in consequence of his alliance with 
the family of Dr. J. Johnson, Cowper's kinsman, 
and the faithful attendant of his last melancholy 
days. With the origin and merits of the quarrel 
we have nothing to do; but a short statement 
of its results may be acceptable to the reader, 
as furnishing him with some clue for ascertain- 
ing the relative merits of the two editions, con- 
sidered merely as collections of the poet’s lite- 
rary remains. 

Hayley’s Life and Correspondence of Cowper, 
which appeared shortly after his decease, con- 
tained an interesting, but very imperfect sketch 





of his subject. Not to dwell here upon the fault 
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which was found with it by some of Cowper’s 
religious friends, as not presenting his character 
in that light in which they preferred to contem- 
plate it, the mere literary reader could not be 
satisfied with a work in which so much of the 
materials before the writer are mutilated and 
suppressed, often without any easily assignable 
motive. Besides this, the partial view atlorded 
by Hayley’s narrative, and the letters contained 
in it, of Cowper's interior life, naturally awaken- 
ed a curiosity fur more information. There is 
something so peculiarly attractive in the tone 
and manner of his correspondence, that it forces 
us to take an interest in all the persons and 
things which it records; they take forcible pos- 
session of our thoughts, and we are anxious to 
obtain every possible memorial of them. Ac- 
cordingly, many subsequent publications have 
brought to light additional fragments of Cow- 
per’s biography. The “ Private Correspondence” 
of Cowper with Mr. Newton and others, was 
published by Dr. J. Johnson in 1824. His Me- 
moir of Himself (one of the most interesting, 
but melancholy pieces of biography ever pub- 
lished) was brought to light in 1816. We shall 
have hereafter occasion to revert to it more par- 
ticularly. In 1825, a small volume, with the title 
“Poems, the early productions of W. Cowper, 
with Anecdotes of the Poet, collected from Let- 
ters of Lady Hesketh,” appeared. It contained 
the relics which had been for many: years in the 
possession of his cousin Theodora Cowper, of 
whom we shall also have occasion to speak. 

These are the principal contributions which 
have been made since Hayley’s publications to 
the original biography of Cowper. 

The copyright of the “Private Correspon- 
dence,” which it appears did not meet with a 
very extensive sale, is in the possession of Mr. 
Grimshawe’s publishers, and that gentleman, 
therefore, conceives that he is entitled to adver- 
tise himself in his preface as “ enabled to pre- 
sent, for the first time, a complete edition of the 
works of Cowper,” by incorporating the whole 
of them in his narrative of the poet's life. Dr. 
Southey, on the other hand, has collected, from 
a great many Sources, especially by the assist- 
ance of the descendants of Cowpers’s own im- 
mediate connexions, a variety of new docu- 
ments and traditionary information. He has 
been enabled to add to Cowper’s Correspon- 
dence many letters of, and to, Lady Hesketh, 
and neglected or suppressed portions of the 
poet’s writing to Mr. Unwin, Mr. Bull, Clot- 
worthy Rowley, and others. But while he is in 
possession of all this additional matter, of which 
Mr. Grimshawe knows nothing, he is himself, 
on the other hand, unable to interfere with Mr. 
Grimshawe’s exclusive privilege of publishing, 
unmutilated, the Private Correspondence. He 
is therefore forced to content himself with keep- 
ing on the safe side of the law, and extracting 
from that Correspondence as much, in the way 
of detached portions, as he fairly may. Thus, 
“delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi ;’—booksellers 
quarrel, and the public gets in consequence two 
incomplete editions of Cowper's Life and Works, 
instead of one perfect one. 
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Mr. Grimshawe, whatever his merits may be 
in other respects, is secure of the suffrages and 
the custom of a large class of readers; for he 
has undertaken Cowper's history as an advo- 
cate of his peculiar religious views, and with the 
especial object of impugning the opinion of such 
as believe that those views, and the encourage- 
ment they received from his associates, assisted 
in undermining his mental health. In this point 
of view, however, Mr. Grimshawe has added 
little or nothing to what had been done before 
by Dr. Memes, Greatheed, and other memoir- 
writers and critics of the same school.* Not- 





withstanding their zealous pleadings, the con-|inviting the notice of the critic. 


OF COWPERs 


ness of point to recommend it; while the turg 


< 
a 
q 


— 


and manner of his sentences frequently betrays 


ihe practised bookmaker of the present day, who 
as been bred up in the easy but pernicious 
school of periodical writing. Without insti. 
tuting a comparison between two styles so 
widely different in most respects, we should 
say that the hidden charm of his composition ig 
of the same kind with that which imparts such 
an indescribable beauty to the letters of Cowper 
himself—its exceeding ease and naturalness,— 


qualities of which the very excellence consists 
in their not directly challenging observation, or 


At the same 


troversy remains nearly where it was before ;|time, those familiar with Southey’s writings will 
and those who have not been convinced by the not fail to recognise here many of his other 


eloquence and argument of former writers on 
the subject, will not derive much additional im- 
pression from the pages of Mr. Grifnshawe. In 
other respects, there is not much to be said in 
favour of his edition; his literary criticisms are 
nothing but a series of vapid eulogies. And, on 


characteristics—much_ prolixity and unneces- 
sary minuteness, and pompous disquisitions 
respecting matters of very little importance. 


We are inclined also to think that he is here 


and there a little too polemically disposed, and 
that the interest of the memoir is unnecessarily 


all the obscure orcontroverted passages in Cow-|interrupted by the author’s occasional fencing 


per’s history, he writes with an air of dogmatism 
and personal knowledge, which would induce a 
reader unacquainted with the facts to suppose 


with his rival Mr. Grimshawe, and the rest of 
the evangelical school. 
no doubt irresistible. 


But the temptation was 
Dr. Southey has been for 


that he had been intimate with the whole circle|many years waging a desultory war with all 


of the poet's personal friends; whereas his only 
claims to attention, as far as we can perceive, 


rest on the fact of his connexion with Dr. J./a 


Johnson—who was himself a youth when Cow-|1 





the sections of the school in question; and in 
the present instance, there is, as we have seen, 


personal dispute between him and his oppo- 
1ents to increase the mutual hostility. core 


per was already an old man, and could have thus, in the language of feudal law, fuida as we 
know nothing of his earlier life except by hear-|as guerra, private as well as public quarrel with 


say. The best feature in his memoir is, that he |! 


iis literary antagonists, it could not be expected 


has in general left Cowper's inimitable letters to|that he would refrain from making use of some 


tell his history for themselves, and had the good 


taste to abstain from adding more than was ne- 


cessary to connect and explain them. 


of the occasions of skirmishing with which his 
subject presents him. And we are bound to 
add, that we have seldom thought his remarks 


Dr. Southey has been so long and so often|severe or unfair in themselves, even if some- 


before the public in the character of a biog- 
rapher, that it is needless for us to enter into 


any critical details with respect to the literary 
merits of his present. work. 


times inopportunely introduced. 
But we have another and a more general ob- 





‘jection to the mode in which Dr. Southey has 
There are few ofjexecuted the present memoir, although we do 


our readers who are not familiar with the pecu-|not expect the concurrence of all our readers in 


liar charm of his free and unaffected style of 


narrative composition, by which he has impart- 
ed grace, and almost succeeded in imparting in- 
terest, to so many of the most intractable sub- 
jects which ever writer took in hand. If the 
dullest and toughest of these subjects have been 
rendered readable and almost attractive by this 
quality alone, it may easily be supposed that a 
life so full of interest as that of Cowper, together 
with all the literary associations connected with 
his name, cannot fail of being highly agreeable 
in his hands. It is not easy to define the pecu- 
liar qualities of style by which he differs from, 


and surpasses almost all, all the pure writers of 


the present day. His diction has no redundance 
of rhetorical ornament ; yet it is rather wanting 
in compression, and seldom has much of terse- 


* Among these we must particularly cite Mr. ‘Thomas 
Taylor, whose life of Cowper, published in 1833, is espe- 
cially written for the use of the religious world. It is pro- 
bably new to many of our readers, and we therefore recur 
to it, as well as to the work of Mr. Grimshawe, to illustrate 
parallel passages in that of Southey. 





making it. He has, in our opinion, spun it out 
to far too great a length, by the assistance of 
much matter wholly irrelevant, and not in itself 
very interesting. He is not content with most 
laboriously collecting and comparing every ver- 
sion of every little anecdote which tradition has 
preserved respecting Cowper himself, and the 
small world of private and retired personages 
in which he dwelt. He has stil] further augment- 
ed the mass of his work by inserting separate 
sketches of the lives of a number of literary men 
with whom Cowper was thrown into slight and 
casual society during the early London years of 
his life. He has introduced us afresh to Bonnell 
Thornton, Lloyd, Churchill, &c., not to mention 
Hayley, with whom the poet had certainly a 
little more connexion by the force of events, 
though nothing whatever in mode of life, cha- 
racter, or literary fame. It is the still unabated 
popularity of Boswell’s Johnson which has 
given the tone to modern literary historians, 
and produced these “omnibus” biographies, in 
which the interest of a personal narrative is 
overwhelmed in the mass of contingent matter. 
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For, not to mention Boswell’s own excellencies, 
which no author can attempt to rival who has 
not at once as much of peculiar talent and pecu- 
liar absurdity as he, a memoir of Johnson is Le- 
cessarily a repository of contemporary anecdote 
and criticism. Johnson lived in public; and his 
name seems to stand in a sort of corporate as 
well as individual character, representing a con- 
siderable section of London lite and society for 
many years. But how can such a mode of writ- 
ing be proper when applied to Cowper, whose 
little microcosm, during the greater part of his 
real, and all his literary life, was as scrupulously 


others: his history stil: receives its colour ae- 
cording to the various views of those by whom 
his religious opinions are accepted or rejected, 
and will still provoke the same ever renewed 
discussion, as long as men differ not only in 
speculative belief, but in devotional tempera- 
ment. 

Without entering into the little that is known 
of Cowper's earliest years, we must cursorily 
notice a fact which is of the highest importance 
in estimating his character, but which has been 
often overlooked. His first attack of mental 
depression seems to have occurred about his 








suarded and shut out from all external inter-|twenty-first year; to have been attended, even 
course as that of the veriest inhabitant of a/at that careless and unreflecting age, by strong 
cloister! It is this very seclusion, this close and jfeelings of religious horror; and to have left 
unbroken community of a few hearts, described |him suddenly at the end of some months, in a 
as it is in letters which the gayest and wittiest}manner which his excited imagination in after 
courtier who ever adorned a capital has never) years regarded as supernatural. This singular 
equalled in talent or in interest, which invests |event occurred after his probation in a solicitor’s. 
with such domestic sacredness the names of|office, and about the time when he first estab- 
Unwin, Hesketh, Austen, and the rest of Cow. |lished himself in chambers in. the~ Temple. 
x's small society. In his literary life, too, he Shortly afterwards, his destiny was in some 
was almost alone. Among all the names of con-|degree influeneed by another circumstance, of 
temporary authors there is not one with which| which all mention was carefully suppressed in 
he stands in the most distant degree of literary |the earlier biographies of Cowper. This was 
kindred, except that of Churchill alone, whom) the mutual attachment which sprung up between 
he greatly admired, and imitated to a consider-|himself and his first cousin, Theodora Jane, 
able extent in his earlier poems. He was no'second daughter of Ashley Cowper, and sister 
great reader until the-last few years of his life,!of that Lady Hesketh, whose name is imperish- 
and at no time a reader of poetry. Had he been/ably associated with his. This feeling, which 
so,he would scarcely have fulfilled his vocation,|had grown insensibly in a familiar intercourse 
to break, by original strength of mind, through of some years,—(for his uncle’s house had been 
the fetters imposed on our versification by Pope kindly thrown open to him and his intimates, 
and our other poets of the French school. Such during his attendance in Mr. Chapman the soli 
an history as his not only required no adventi- citor’s office.—when, as he writes to Lady Hes- 
tious attraction, but its peculiar charm is, to our keth, “'There was I, and the future Lord Chan- 
minds, impaired when treated in this hetero-\cellor (Thurlow)* constantly employed from 
sony — — as “ry re has oe pes gigeling amy making segie. 
since done for literature, we will venture to say instead of studying the law,”) met with no en- 
that not one of his later productions has carried couragement from the lady’s family. Her father 
so far the fame of its author as the two small objected to an union between Cowper and his 
but classical volumes which contain the life of daughter, not merely on the score of insufficient 
Nelson. Mo es —> —— ely al empeen hay — the Se of 
passing interest; but does the author believe|the parties. Perhaps a more substantial reason 
that that interest would have been enhanced | was found, but not openly avowed, in the pre- 
had the hero been treated in the modern fashion, disposition to mental disturbance of which the 
and his memoir swelled to three times its pre-|former had already given too clear proof. How- 
sent size by original anecdotes of Lord Howe ever this may be, the intercourse between them 
and Lord St. Vincent, Napoleon Bonaparte, | was suddenly broken off, and, from the tone of 
Romney the painter, and Lady Hamilton! ithe verses in which he alluces to the circum- 
All these supplementary matters we _must stance (they were preserved by Lady Hesketh), 
pr enag oe " as not our _—, rs — “> — a ng eg it ones = 
ion to enter into the literary portion of Cow-/long. is not, however, to be supposed, tha 
per’s history, or to discuss the merits of his|this disappointment was really one of the causes 
works. We have been induced to make Dr.|of Cowper's madness. Mr. Grimshawe, who 
Southey’s first volume the subject of a separate |labours hard to represent that misfortune as 
notice, before he has proceeded with his edition 





beyond the publication of the Life, and a portion 
of the Correspondence, on account solely of the 
new insight which they give into the melan- 
choly narrative of his private life ;—a narrative 
which is not only valuable in itself, from the 
illustration which it gives of a very important 
chapter in mental philosophy, but also from the 
controversies to which it has given rise :—for 
the example of Cowper is still held out as an 
encouragement by some, and as a warning by 





* Cowper was much attached to Thurlow, and remem- 
bered him with pleasure, but the selfish lawyer completely 
forgot his friend until the latter had. made himself a name, 
and even then paid him but. reluctant attention. It is 
curious to observe in Cowper's correspondence, how a 
proud and independent man, for such he undoubtedly was, 
could nevertheless be constantly attempting to win some 
token of recollection from his quondam associate, when 
become great, and much disappointed (although unwilling 
to confess it) at not succeeding. 
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arising from sources entirely unconnected with 
religion, flatters himself that he has discovered 
in this early passion “one of the preparatory 
causes which depressed and weakened his 
mind,” and speaks of it in a very exaggerated 
tone, as that which * formed the eventful era in 
his early life, and clouded all his future pros- 
pects.” There is nothing whatever in Cowper's 
own correspondence, or the anecdotes we have of 
him from others, to warrant such an inference. 
“Melancholy madness,” says Southey, with 
greater truth, “ which in women so often origi- 
nates in love, or takes its type from it, is seldom 
found to proceed from that passion or assume 
its character in men. Cowper's morbid feelings, 
when he began to brood over them, were of a 
totally different kind; and there is not the 
slightest allusion to this disappointment in his 
account of his own mental sufferings.” Besides 
this, it must not be forgotten that his disorder 
had alreacy “ taken the type” in which it recur- 
red through life—that of religious melancholy— 
before he had attained his twenty-first year. 
We add the rest of Southey’s account of his 
hero’s first and only love adventure :— 


“ From that time Cowper and the cousin whom he had 
loved so dearly never met again. Many years afterwards, 
when his intimacy with Lady Hesketh was renewed, he 
said to her, ‘1 still look back to the memory of your sis- 
ter, and regret her; but how strange it is, if we were to 
meet now we should not know each other!’ The effect on 
Theodora was more durable. Neither time nor absence 
diminished her attachment to the object of her first and 
only love. ‘The poems which, while their intercourse con- 
tinued, he had transcribed for her as they were composed, 
she carefully preserved during many years, and then, for 
reasons known only to herself, sent them in a sealed packet 
to a lady, her particular friend, with directions not to be 
opencd till afler her decease. His death, perhaps, or the 
hopeless state into which he had sunk, rendered the sight 
of these relics too painful ; and hoping that they might one 
day be incorporated (as they now are) with those works 
which will perpetuate her beloved cousin’s name, she put 
it out of her own power to burn them in any datker mood 
of mind.” 


|choose to be incog., it is a sin against decency and good 
manners to seem to know them. I therefore know nothi 

of Anonymous, but that I love him heartily, and with most 
abundant cause. Had I opportunity I would send you his let. 
ter, though, yourself excepted, I would indulge none with 
a sight of it. To confide it to your hands will be no viola. 
tion of the secrecy he has enjoined himself, and conse- 
quently ine. But I can give you a short summary of its 
purport. After an introduction of a religious cast, which 
does great honour to himself, and in which he makes an 
humble comparison between himself and me, by far too 
much to my advantage, he proceeds to tell me, that being 
lately in company where my last work: was mentioned, 
mention was also made of my intended publication. He 
informs me of the different sentiments of the company on 
that subject, and expresses his own in terms the most en- 
couraging: but adds, that having left the company and 
shut himself up in his chamber, an apppehension there 
seized him lest, if perhaps the world should not enter into 
my view of the matter, and the work should come short of 
the success which I hope for, the mortification might prove 
too much for my health: yet thinks that even in that case 
I may comfort myself by adverting to similar instances of 
a failure where the writer’s genius would have ensured 
success, if any thing could have ensured it, and alludes in 
particular to the fate and fortune of the Paradise Lost. In 
the last place he gives his attention to my circumstances, 
takes the kindest notice of their narrowness, and makes 
me a present of an annuity of fifty pounds a-year, wishing 
that it were five hundred pounds. Ina P.S. he tells me 
that a small parcel will set off by the Wellinborough coach 
on Tuesday next, which he hopes will arrive safe. I have 
given you the bones, but the benignity and affection which 


5 


is the marrow of these bones, in so short an abridgement 
I could not give you.” 
“*T have no means,’ adds the editor, ‘of ascertaining 


who this benefactor was; though undoubtedly Lady Hes. 
keth was, as Cowper supposed, in the secret. 


It was not 
Lady Hesketh herself, because, after her offer of assistance 
had been made and had been accepted, she would not have 


affected any mystery in bestowing it. Nor is it likely to 
laave been her father. 
distinctly rernembered for twenty years, but in the course 
of twenty years both undergo a great though gradual 
change ; and it is more probable that Cowper should be 


Handwritings may, like faces, be 


mistaken when he thought he had detected his uncle’s 


Many years afterwards, Cowper was highly |hand, than that the latter, choosing to remain unknown, 
gratified by the attentions of an anonymous cor- |should have given so direct a clue to the discovery. Could 


respondent, from whom he received not only 


it be his daughter Theodora? Were it not that the com- 


much delicate praise and friendly encourage-|»arison which the letter-writer drew between Cowper and 
ment, but presents most ingeniously selected, |himself, seems to be one which would have occurred only 
together with a still more substantial proof of|to aman, I should have no donbt that Theodora was the 


friendship,—less gratifying perhaps to the poet’s 


person: and, notwithstanding that obvious objection, am 


feelings, but very important, at that period, to /still inélined to think so; for the presents are what a wo- 
his interests,—an annuity of L.50 a-year. He|man would have chosen, and it is certain that her love was 
thus speaks of the circumstance in a letter to|as‘constant as it was hopeless. Hers was a melancholy 
Lady Hesketh,—one of those which have been lot; but she had the consolation of knowing now where- 
published for the first time by Dr. Southey. Its |fore, and bow wisely her father had acted in forbidding a 


date is 1786. 


“ Anonymous is come again. May God bless him 


marriage which must have made her miserable indeed.’ ” 


We are inclined to be of the same opinion; if 


whoever he:be, as I doubt not that he will! A certain per-|from no other reason, from the little touch of 


son said on a certain occasion (and he never spake word |solicitude in the poet's health, so gently 


intro- 


that failed), * whoso giveth you a cup of cold water in my |duced, and so characteristic of a feminine cor- 


name, shall by no means lose his reward,’ 


anonymous as he chooses to be on earth, his name, I trust,j/in 1824. 


Therefore, |respondent. 


Miss Cowper died, at a great age, 
It is somewhat singular—yet not un- 


shall hereafter be found written in heaven. But when great |natural, that during the latter years of her cou- 





princes, or characters much superior to great princes,|sin’s life, when the miseries of his afflicted age 
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were so long alleviated, as far as alleviation was 
possible, by her sister Lady Hesketh’s devoted 
attention, she should never have sought his 
company again. She could have been of no 
use, and so mournful a spectacle could only 
have recalled the acuteness of feelings of which 
the traces had evidently never been wholly ob- 
literated. ; 

Of the life which Cowper led during his resi- 
dence in the Temple (from 1752 to 1763) we have 
but scanty records. We know that he asso- 
ciated with his friend Joseph Hill, Lloyd, Thorn- 
ton, and for some time with Churchill ; but there 
is no proof, nor much probability that this inti- 
macy, except with the first of these, extended 
beyond their occasional meetings at the half- 
literary and half-humorous society which they 
called the Nonsense Club. Every one who is 
acquainted with the habits of London life among 
young men, knows how little this may imply of 
actual association in pursuits and employments. 
He certainly paid little steady attention, either 
to his professional or any other source of study, 
and this was partly the consequence of a physi- 
cal restlessness, incident perhaps to his nervous 
constitution, which, as he says, until he was 
more than thirty years old, rendered it almost 
essential to his comfort to be perpetually in mo- 
tion. He appears to have been fond of society, 
and to have laid up, during these years of his 
life, all that store of keen and spirited remark 
on the ways of the world which afterwards sur- 
prised the public, when displayed in the poems 
of the recluse of Olney. But that his course of 
life was vicious, or even loose—still more, that 
he presented, what Mr. Grimshawe is pleased to 
term ‘an unhappy compound of guilt and 
wretchedness,’ there is no probability whatever. 
All his self-accusations are of a vague and hy- 
perbolical character, without any allusions from 
which such a result can be deduced, except by 
those in whose judgment morality and profliga- 
cy, belief and unbelief, are all placed on the 
same level, so long as the individual remains in 
an ‘unconverted’ state. 

This short retrospect of Cowper's early life is 
rendered necessary by the use which has been 
made of the strong expressions employed by 
himself concerning his former guilt and misery, 
in the short narrative of his own case which he 
wrote a little after his release from confinement 
in 1765. It may well be supposed, that such an 
authority is the last on which a reasonable en- 
quirer into his history would rely; yet it has 
been used without doubt or hesitation by his 
religious biographers. The wild language of 
the enthusiast, rejoicing in his recent deliverance, 
alike from mental and from what he deemed 
spiritual bondage ; for whom the recovery of his 
sanity, and the supposed conversion of his soul 
to God, had been, by a wonderful Providence, 
combined as it were in a single operation; is 
taken by them as the sober evidence of a reli- 
gious man respecting his own state mind. Mr. 
Grimshawe speaks of the life from which Cowper 
was rescued as a ‘ vortex of misery and ruin;’ 
and Mr. Thomas Taylor (a more energetic wri- 


ately subsequent to his recovery, ‘ His applica- 
tion to the study of the scriptures must at this 
time have been intense, for in the short space of 
twelve months he acquired comprehensive and 
scriptural views of the great plan of redemp- 
tion ;’ a passage which seems to imply, that he 
was as ignorant of scripture up to the time of 
his derangement, as if he had been literally a 
Pagan, until he became a ‘ methodist.’ If all the 
former tenor of Cowper’s life did not negative 
this supposition, it would be abundantly contra- 
dicted by the single fact of his first attack of de- 
rangement, and the religious turn which it took 
twelve years before; clearly proving that his 
mind must have been much, however imper- 
fectly, drawn at that period towards religious 
subjects. But when Cowper, in his narrative, 
speaks of ‘that repository of self-righteousness 
and pharisaical lumber, the whole duty of man,’ 
we clearly perceive what degree of authority 
must be attached to the expressions of one who, 
at that period, regarded all thoughts of God and 
his service, except such as fell in with the pre- 
vailing notions of religion which had then hold 
on his mind, as mere dangerous delusion or 
canting hypocrisy. 

But we must retrace our steps a little, to fol- 
low again the chronological order of the events 
of Cowper's life. It was in 1763 that his mind 
was entirely laid prostrate by the second and 
most violent of his attacks of hypochondria. 
The immediate occasion of it, as all his readers 
know, was his appointment to the clerkship of 
the journals of the House of Lords. The more 
onerous but more valuable situation of reading 
clerk and clerk of the committees, he had already 
declined, from his unconquerable dread of pub- 
lic exhibition. But the anticipation of appearing 
at the bar of the House, even in the other infe- 
rior capacity, fairly overcame his spirit; or, it 
may perhaps be more justly said, the incipient 
madness which already had possession of his 
brain, seized upon that as the engine wherewith 
to torment him. For some months he fell from 
depth to depth, moving about and exerting him- 
self amidst all the unutterable misery of thick- 
coming delusions. He never went into the 
street, but he thought that the people stared and 
laughed at him, and held him in contempt. He 
fancied that ballads in the streets, and para- 
graphs in the newspapers, were directed at him; 
in every book that he opened he found some- 
thing which “ struck him to the heart ;” he met, 
or in his wandering mind believed that he had 
met, at taverns and places of public resort, un- 
known companions who reasoned with him on 
the lawfulness of self-murder; and he actually 
made in his despair more than one resoiute at- 
tempt at suicide. Finally, the crisis of insanity 
arrived. He describes it as “a strange and hor- 
rible darkness which fell upon him. If it were 
possible that a heavy blow should light on the 
brain without touching the skull, such was the 
sensation I felt.” His friend perceived the change, 
and at length took the step which apparently 
must have suggested itself long before: he was 


placed in a private madhouse at St. Alban’s, ur- 





ter) says, when speaking of the time immedi- 
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der the care of Dr. Cotton, where he remained 
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until his complete recovery, and left it in June, moir destined for such indiscriminate use? The 
1765. glimpses which a madman’s communications 

Over the details of this melancholy portion of|give of the secrets of his mental prison-house 
Cowper's life, Hayley and his other biographers|have a far more exciting and dangerous, be. 
have in general drawn a veil. But in 1816 ap-|cause more real, interest, than those which 
peared the already mentioned “ Memoir of the|ghost stories and narratives of dreams give of 
early life of W. Cowper, Esq. written by him-|the imaginary world of phantoms. The peril in 
self and never before published,” which contains |both cases is precisely of the same character: 
Cowper's own narrative of the events of his in-|the mind, if not naturally strong, or having its 
sanity as they occurred, in reality or in imagi-|sensibilities blunted by familiarity with such 
nation. The publication of this narrative was/topics, is fascinated and overpowered by the 
made the subject of some censure at the time,|contemplation of that which at the same time 
in which we cannot say that we concur. It is|thrills it with sensations of horror; and this re. 
true that it contains the most harrowing, the|vulsion of feeling acts injuriously not only on 
most fearful, chronicle of the growth of the dark|the mind, but even on the physical frame. If 
cloud of melancholy madness on the brain, until|there is any wisdom in the philosophy of the 
the suflerer was conducted through many stages|nursery, which considers the indulgence of a 
of wretched consciousness to the less pitiable|child’s taste for the marvellous as prejudicial to 


state of mental insensibility. 
insanity which have been drawn by the effort 


All the pictures of jit, it must be equally dangerous to allow such § 


narratives as that of Cowper to form a common 


of mere imagination, including those of Shak-|subject of reading for the young and the enthu- 


speare himself, are flat, tame, and powerless, 
beside the self-delineation of Cowper. But it 
offers in many respects matter for the investi- 


siastic, especially if their minds are in any de- 
gree disposed to religious excitement.* 
We are now arrived at delicate ground for 


gation both of the natural and the moral phi-|Cowper’s biographers; for the members of that 


losopher, and suca valua He lessons should not, 
in our opinion, be lost from a disinclination to 
expose painful and distressing details to the 
public eye. It throws, moreover, much addi- 
tional light on the character of Cowper as a 
writer, and shows from what gloomy region in 
the stores of his own mind he drew that inten- 
sity of melancholy feeling, and power of vigor- 
ous expression, which sometimes contrast so 
strangely with the general ease and lightness of 
his manner, both as a poet and a correspondent. 
We are, besides, enemies on principle to over- 
cautious delicacy, and have less fear of the con- 
sequence of occasionally offering strong food to 


their pride and ornament, and those who enter- 
tain diferent sentiments, are fairly at issue in 
their interpretations of the phenomena of his in- 
sanity. The latter maintain that it was, if not 
occasioned, certainly developed and aggravated 
by his enthusiastic views of religion, and by the 
encouragement which these received from his 
mbeereee The others prefer regarding it asa 
|mysterious dispensation of providence, produced 


|by causes inscrutable to human sagacity, and 





‘his feelings and conduct. ‘Those who say that 
|‘r@ligion drove Cowper mad,’ use undoubtedly 


the mental taste of the public, than dislike of'a loose and dangerous mode of expression, 


fastidious suppression. 


But the case is somewhat different when this! 


narrative is almost wholly reprinted, and its 
most highly coloured portions dwelt upon with 
particular attention, in a publication of so popu- 
lar a nature as Dr. Southey’s is likely to be. In 
its separate shape, this Memour of Cowper was 
accessible only to those who took the trouble of 
searching for it. It was not likely to attract 
much of the attention of young or inexperienced 
readers, whose minds are in general most sensi- 
tive. Itremained distinct from the other records 
of the poet, a curiosity in a literary and religious 
point of view, but known probably to very few 
among Cowper’s innumerable admirers. Dr. 
Southey has now drawn it from this state of 
comparative obscurity, and brought it into a 
conspicuous place, in an edition of Cowper's 
life and works, which will, no doubt, find its 
way into the hands of the great bulk of his gene- 
ral readers. Among these a very large propor- 
tion will be young persons and females; for 
Cowper is a peculiar favourite with both, and 
his popularity as a poet, which was once uni- 
versal, appears now chiefly confined to these 
classes. Is it considerate in Dr. Southey to in- 
troduce a narrative at once so shocking and so 


jthough hardly, we think, deserving such vehe- 
memt contempt as is poured on them by Mr. 
Taylor; who, after a long and glowing declama- 
tion, of which the purport is, that no contempla- 
tion of religious truth can be too intense, and 
that ‘real religion can never produce mental 
disorganization in the remotest degree,’ cites 
with approbation the words of another writer, 
—If, then, any persons still resolutely main- 
tain that Cowper's religion made him mad, what 
can be said in reply but that they are certainly 
themselves, as respects right reason, insane, and 
it is to be feared, belong to that class which will 
ever remain incurable! Mr. Taylor, how- 
ever, has elsewhere furnished a sufficient quali- 
fication of these extravagant assertions of his 
own. ‘That unjust views of the character of 
God, and of the nature of his Gospel,’ he says, 
‘may occasionally have been the predisposing 
causes of great and severe depression, we are 
not disposed to deny.” Now Cowper was a 
zealous Calvanist: so, we suppose, is Mr. Tay- 
lor: but it is clear, from his own showing, that 


* Mr. Grimshawe has also thought it necessary to re- 
publish the Memoir, but has placed it, we think, with 
rather better taste, as 2 supplement at the end of his life, 





mysteriously attractive, into the body of a me- 





und not introduced it into the body of the narrative. 
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particular class of Christians who adopt him as § 


|wholly unconnected with the ordinary turn of F 
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Christians of every class who are convinced 
that Calvanism conveys ‘unjust views of the 
character of God and the nature of his Gospel,’ 
may, if they please, believe, without irreverence 
or impiety, that those views contributed to Cow- 
per’s derangement. 

But this question, like many other questions 
which excite vehement heats of controversy, 
does in fact require little more than a verbal 
distinction to solve it. Cowper’s mind was un- 
doubtedly predisposed to hypochondria, from 
some mystery of its original organization. It 
so happened that the particular form assumed 
by his complaint was the desperate belief in his 
eternal rejection ;—a mode of insanity not very 
common, we believe, among educated persons, 
although how fearfully frequent it is among the 
uneducated, every one who knows any thing 
of the statistics of insanity is well aware. Had 
religious ideas been less prevalent in Cowper’s 
mind than they probably were, even in early 
life (not withstanding his own morbid description 
of his condition prior to 1763), some other phan- 
tom would have been conjured up instead of 
this, the original propensity remaining the same. 
But if we are therefore precluded from calling 
Cowper’s disease ‘religious madness,’ then, fol- 
lowing the same strictness of phrascology, we 
ought seldom or never to speak of the madness 
of love or the madness of sorrow; for, ina great 
majority of cases, the origin of insanity itself is 
in a diseased organization, and the particular 
subject of the delusion, from which we denomi- 
nate the complaint, is an accident only and not 
acause. The cases in which a mind otherwise 
healthy is perverted into insanity by actual 
stress of thought upon the brain, and in which, 
therefore, we are strictly justified in calling the 
subject-matter of the patient’s thoughts the cause 
of his insanity, are comparatively few. We 
do not say, because we have no evidence to 
warrant the assertion, that Cowper was one of] 
these ; but it is mere enthusiasm to assert that 
such a case never can have originated in true 
religion, and that much intense meditation on 
this, as well as on any other exciting and en- 
grossing topic, may not sometimes have over- 
wrought even the soundest mental disposition. 

We are surprised that Mr. James Montgo- 
mery, for whose opinions generally we cannot 
but entertain respect, even when obliged to dis- 
sent from them (if he is really the author of an 
article in the “Eclectic Review,” ascribed to 
him by Mr. Grimshawe,) should argue on this 
subject in what we are forced to term a sophis- 
tical manner, which shows how desirous he and 
his friends are to escape by any loophole from 
the conclusion that religion had something to do 
with Cowper’s mental sufferings. “ With regard 
to Cowper’s malady,” says he, “there scarcely 
needs any other proof that it was not occasioned 
by his religion than this, that the error on which 
he stumbled was in direct contradiction to his 
creed. He believed that he had been predes- 
tined to life; yet under his delusion he imagined 
that God, who cannot lie, repent, or change, 
had, in his sole instance, and in one moment, 
reversed his own decree, which had been in 








il 


force from all eternity.” Sarely Mr. Montgo- 
mery cannot be so little versed in the philosophy 
of the mind as to imagine, that because a mad- 
man adopts incorrect and inconsistent impres- 
sions on a particular subject, therefore his in- 
sanity cannot in any degree have been occa- 
sioned by dwelling on that subject. As in 
dreams, so in madness, we know that it is a 
common feature of the patient’s condition, that 
he reasons correctly upon false premises. Nay, 
as after intensely gazing on an object of a par- 
ticular colour, when we close our eyes, the same 
object represents itself to the sense, clad in an 
opposite hue, so the mind, when overstrained 
by too intensely fixing its contemplation on a 
particular topic, makes that topic the predomi- 
nant matter of its delusions, but views it almost 
invariably after a distorted and contradictory 
fashion. We should imagine that, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, it would be found that 
those mad persons who now believe themselves 
under God’s irreversible sentence of perdition, 
have been strongly impressed with tenets which 
at one time made them regard themselves as 
objects of his especial favour. 

Thus far, however, is mere matter of verbal 
discussion. It is idle to imagine that the inte- 
rests of Christianity are in any degree concerned 
in the controversy, whether Cowper’s case 
should or should not be called one of religious 
madness. The really important question sug- 
gested by the perv sal of his life is, whether the 
direction which was given to his mental acti- 
vity, the manner in which his enthusiastic fcel- 
ings were nourished and excited after his reco- 
very at St. Alban’s; and the course of life he 
was encouraged to pursue by the friends he 
then found; were well and wisely contrived for 
a mind which had lain prostrate under so severe 
an affliction! or whether they may not even 
have prepared the way for the relapse which 
ensued at no great distance of time, and frus- 
trated all hopes of his complete re-establishment ! 
This is the point on which Cowper's biographers 
are most decidedly at variance: some pointing 
to his residence at Huntingdon, and his first 
years at Olney (from 1765 to 1773) as not only 
the happiest, but the most rational part of his 
career; others believing, that to the system of 
feeding and stimulating religious excitement 
which was then pursued with him, the darker 
sufferings of his latter days are in a great mea- 
sure attributable. 

Dr. Cotton had effected the cure of his inte- 
resting patient at St. Alban’s more by minister- 
ing to the mind than to the body. 


“T reckon it,” says Cowper, “ one instance of the Pro- 
vidence which has attended me throngh this whole event, 
that instead of being delivered into the hands of one of the 
London physicians, who are so much nearer that I won- 
der I was not, I was carried to Dr. Cotton. I was not only 
treated by him with the greatest tenderness while I was 
ill, and attended with the utmost diligence, but when my 
reason was restored to me, and I had much need of a reli- 
cious friend to converse with, I could hardly have found a 
fitter person for the purpose. My eagerness and anxicty 
to setile my opinions upon that long-neglected point, made 
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it necessary, that while my mind was yet weak and my 
spirits uncertain, I should have some assistance. ‘The 
Doctor was as ready to administer relief to me in this arti- 
cle likewise, and as well qualified to do it, as in that which 
was more immediately his province. How many physi- 
cians would have thought this an irregular appetite, and a 
symptom of returning madness! But if it were so, my 
friend was as mad as myself; and it was well for me that 
he was so.”—Southey's Life, vol. ii. p. 150. 

When he left St. Alban’s and proceeded to 
Huntingdon, the first place of abode which he 
then selected, his mind was then in all that 
ecstatic fervour of delight which might be ex- 
pected to prevail, where the patient had not only 
been rescued from the bondage of mental de- 
pression, but, as he believed, from the far severer 
slavery of sin and ignorance. All his letters at 
this time, particularly those to Lady Hesketh, 
breathe the most ardent spirit of gratitude and 
happiness. The very air and country which 
encircled him, “all rural sights and sounds,” to 
which he was ever so devotedly attached, mi- 
nistered to his feelings of exulting joy. He was, 
in his own words, “much happier than the day 
is long;” and, when after some months of this 
solitary enjoyment his spirits began to give way 
for want of company, he found all at once in the 
society of the Unwins, the very species of occu- 
pation for his heart and intellect, which were 
then most congenial to them. Many of his ex- 
pressions, at this time, may be deemed raptu- 
rous, and his description of his own condition 
exaggerated; but it is surely not unpleasing to 
contemplate, as a providential alleviation of so 
many woes, the current of happy thoughts and 
animal spirits which were at this time vouch- 
safed to Cowper. It was, as it were, a gleam of| 
heavenly sunshine, revealed before the time, to 
one the course of whose middle life had begun 
in clouds, and was to end in still deeper and 
more fearful darkness. Yet happy as his con- 
dition was, it was unquestionably dangerous 
also; and no one, who was aware of the pecu- 
liar temper of his mind, and his recent recovery 
from the worst form of hypochondriac madness, 
but must have feared that it partook too much 
of excitement to be lasting, and that great care 
and much gentle management were necessary 
to sober down his spirits to that middle tone, 
which was at once the safest and most rational. 

Such was Cowper’s state of mind when he 
and his friends the Unwins, in a memorable 
hour for him and for English poetry, removed to 
Olney. There they became the spiritual disci- 
ples and intimates of the Rev. John Newton, 
then curate of the place. That he, entertaining 
those peculiar views of Christianity, of which 
he was so distinguished an advocate, should 
have misjudged Cowper's case, and ascribed 
much to the special dealings of God with the 
human soul, which was in fact the cause or con- 
sequence of mental malady, was not to be won- 
dered at. But besides this, which we cannot but 


think, with Southey, the fundamental error of 
Cowper's pious friends in their treatment of his 
case, there were other peculiarities in the char- 
acter of Newton, which rendered him a perilous 


feeling on religious views was not the only bond 
which knit their souls together. Newton, with 


had, in an eminent degree, that gift of persua- 
sion, and quiet but unremitting influence, which, 


only. But Newton had also considerable literary 
taste and knowledge; much humour, and a 
power of satirical observation resembling that 
of Cowper himself; and, what is not perhaps so 
often associated with his character by those whe 
read of him only as a zealous evangelical cler- 
gyman, uncommon cheerfulness and even play- 
fulness of manner. Of this last quality, the tone 
of Cowper’s letters to him, throughout the ear- 


thought and writing might be to Cowper him- 


and even rivalry from his friend. 
gifted, resembling Cowper in many points of 


mind, and invested with all the authority of 
much spiritual experience, he was singularly 
qualified to obtain, as he did, complete ascenden- 
cy over him. But, on the other hand, many 
even of those qualities which most fitted Mr. 
Newton for the important part which he played 
in life, were such as to render that ascendency 
peculiarly dangerous to Cowper. Robust in 
mind as in body, accustomed to witness, stimu- 
late and approve the most violent excesses of 
devotional fervour, he seemsto have had no con- 


case) of that sort of physical delicacy and absti- 
nence from exciting topics which are essential in 
the treatment of the mind so bruised and shat- 
tered as Cowper’s had been. ‘His own name,’ 
he confessed in a letter to Mr. Thornton, ‘ was 
up about the country for preaching people 
mad;’ yet he never seems to have thought that 
there could be any danger in exercising the 
nerves of one who had been mad already with 
the strongest machinery of his spiritual disci- 
pline. He considered Cowper as a living in- 
stance of God’s triumphant grace, in releasing a 
sinner at once from mental and spiritual capti- 
vity. And even after the bitterest disappointment 
in his patient’s condition, he still expected that 
his final recovery would be brought about, by 
means no less miraculous than those which he 
conceived to have operated in the first instance. 
Such treatment as Mr. Newton’s might have 
been, and doubtless was, useful in many cases; 
but, as Cowper himself beautifully writes to one 
of his correspondents about the decaying health 
of Mrs. Unwin, ‘when we have leaf-gold to 
handle, we must do it tenderly.’ 

Accordingly we find, that as Mr. Newton’s so- 
ciety, and the occupations in which he involved 
Cowper, gradually monopolized the attention of 
the latter, his intercourse with those whom he 
deemed his more worldly friends grew less and 
less. His correspondence with Lady Hesketh 





companion for the poet. 


Their congeniality o 


had ceased even before his removal to Olney. 


all his boldness and energy of temperament, 7 


in the Romish Church, make popular confessors © 
and directors—and these last, as Southey ob. © 
serves, are not tobe foundin the Romish Church © 





ception (at least until a sad familiarity with his | 
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lier years of their correspondence, cannot leave | 
a doubt; for, however natural such a turn of | 


self, it would certainly not have been so uniform. | 
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She says herself that she found herself unable 
to maintain it ; as her cousin’s thoughts and pen 
seemed devoted to one engrossing subject, on 
which she could not entirely participate his en- 
thusiasm. After that removal, his letters to his 
early friend Hill also, though friendly, became 
shorter and less frequent ‘He wrote only on 
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rule to pass four days of the week together. We dined 
at one, and it was Mr. Newton’s rule for tea to be on table 
at four o’clock, for at six we broke up. Well, then, said 
I, if you had your time to yourself after six, you would 
have good time for an evening walk, I should have thought. 
No, said he, after six, we had service, or lecture, or some- 
thing of that ki —vhich lasted till supper.’ ”* 





*business—not coldly indeed, for his affections 
¢ were never chilled—but briefly and as if he were 
‘afraid of trespassing into a cheerful strain.’ In 
fact, from 1767 to 1776, when Cowper recovered 
from his next attack of depression, we have 
scarcely any memorials at all of this indefati- 
gable letter-writer, from his own pen. The inter- 
val is only filled by the ‘ Sketch of the life of his 
brother,’ who died in 1770, having shortly before 
his death embraced what were then called Me- 
thodistical tenets, and the famous Olney Hymns,* 
in the composition of which Newton was assist- 
ed by him. 


“ What was likely to be the effect,” says Dr. Southey, 
“ when Cowper entered at Olney upon what has been 
called * a course of decided Christian happiness,’ when it 
was ‘ by no means a rare occurrence to find the man of 
trembling sensibilities praying by the poorest cottager, or 
(the height of distress to a feeling mind) guiding the de- 
votions of some miserable being, who, having lived for 
the world, attempted to seek God only in the departing 
moments of existence!’ Mr. Newton had established 
prayer meetings in his parish, and Cowper was required 
to take a part in these meetings: he who, by his own ac- 
count, was one of these persons ‘ to whom a public exhi- 
bition of themselves is mortal poison ! - « Mr. 
Newton had ‘ a frame of adamant, a soul of fire,’ nothing 
could shake his nerves. But for Cowper to visit the sick 
and dying, and to prepare himself by hours of nervous 
agitation for taking the lead in a prayer meeting, with a 
constitution like his, and a mind which had already once 
been overthrown—what could Dr. Cotton, if the question 
had been proposed to him—what could any practitioner, 
who was acquainted with the circumstances of the case, 
or any person capable of forming such an opinion have 
expected—but the consequences which ensued ? 


“ Several years aflerwards, Lady Hesketh delivered her 
opinion to her sister Theodora upon the course of ‘ decided 
Christian happiness,’ into which Cowper had been led, 
when he settled under the ministry of Mr. Newton. * Mr. 
Newton is an excellent man, I make no doubt,’ said she, 
‘and to a strong-minded man like himself might have been 
of great use ; but to such a mind—such a tender mind—and 
to such a wounded yet lively imagination as our cousin’s, |; 
Tam persuaded that eternal praying and preaching were }; 
too much ;—nor could it, I think, be otherwise. One only 
proof of this I will give you, which our cousin mentioned 
a few days ago in a casual conversation. The case was 
this. He was mentioning that, for one or two summers, 
he had found himself under the necessity of taking his 
walk in the middle of the day, which he thought had hurt 
him a good deal; but, continued he, I could not help it, 
for it was when Mr. Newton was here, and we made it a 


( 





* The introduction of hymns, as a part of the church 
service, was’ then unusual; and Newton’s attempt was 
much discouraged by the High Church party. Its legality 
was even called in question. According to Mr. Grim- 


shawe, the Rey. T. Cotterill of Sheffield was the first who 
established the right, in judicial proceeding. 





Such were ‘reparations, for such we must 
in sincerity caul suem, for the next fit of depres- 
sion, which in the poet’s fatal month of January, 
1773, again assumed the form of decided in- 
sanity. 

It may, after all, be said by some, that the dis- 
eased state of mind under which Cowper labour- 
ed was so deeply rooted in his constitution, that 
its recurrence after considerable intervals of 
ease, was absolutely inevitable. We have cer- 
tainly known similar cases, in which, notwith- 
standing the most watchful care, and constant 
absence from all excitement, the fatal disease 
has returned repeatedly to bafile the hopes of 
friends just when they were most aroused ; as- 
suming at every fresh access a severer charac- 
ter, and visiting the patient at shorter intervals, 
until the last attack has continued, like Cow- 
per’s, involving him in deeper and deeper gloom, 
up to the moment of death. But however dis- 


couraging the prospect may be, it is not less the 
duty of friends to act as witha view to recovery, 
whether they expect it or not. 
the Unwins were confident in their expectations 
of their friend’s full re-establishment—but they 
expected it from a peculiar interposition of Provi- 
dence not fron: the common means vouchsafed 
to human ability and direction. 
that during the first month of Cowper’s attack at 
Olney they refused to call in any medical aid 
whatever. 
who in ordinary cases governs the world by or- 
dinary rules, should in this instance vindicate 
his glory by some surprising manifestation of 
power ; and the result showed the weakness of 
their judgment, and we must add, however un- 
willingly, the presumtuousness of their expecta- 
tions. 


Mr. Newton and 


It even appears, 


They were determined that God, 


Whoever looks for special interpositions of 


Providence in one case of difficulty, acquires the 
habit of relying on the same stupendous resource 


nevery other. The belief in such interferences 


with the established order of physical as well as 


moral nature, was familiar to the minds of Cow- 
ver and his friends. It encouraged him in his 
lelusions, while it encouraged them in putting 


an unwarranted interpretation on the symptoms 


of his case. In him, whose imagination was 


ever apt to outrun his reason, these perverted 
views of Divine Providence extended from the 
most important to the most trifling matters.+ 
Almost the only circumstance which detracts 





* We must add, that Mr. Newton, in the suppressed 


preface to the first volume of Cowper’s poems, speaks of 
the author as one from whom, during seven years, he was 
“ seldom seven successive working hours separated.” 


+ Every one remembers that the catalogue of cclestial 


portents and prodigies in the beginning of the second book 
of the Task—perhaps the best uf all modern imitations of 
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from the delightful character of his letters is to 
be found in those intrusions, if we may so call 
them, into the counsels of the Divinity—those 
interpretations of natural events into prodigies 
and judgments with which they are sometimes 
filled. These teo often force us to remember 
how much of narrow-minded superstition may 
cling to the purest feelings, and the most elevated 
genius. In the latter portion of Cowper's life, 
these unfortunate illusions assumed a more dis- 
tressing shape. He, whose moral and religious 
poetry was at that very time elevating the hearts 
of the pious, and introduciug Christianity with 
forcible and eloquent persuasions into the spirits 
of the wordly and negligent, was himself in ac- 
tual correspondence with an imaginary prophet. 
This was a poor Tailor of Olney, whom, in ear- 
lier days, he had made an object of sportive 
raillery, for his pretensions and self-importance, 
but whom he actually believed to be favoured 
with direct communications from Heaven. For 
some years of his life (beginning in 1792) he and 
Mr. Unwin appear to have habitually consulted 
this man (Tredon), not only with respect to Cow- 
per’s mental condition, but even to obtain super- 
natural advice in the common emergencies 0 
life. Neither Mr. Grimshawe nor Mr. Taylor 
(whose object it is torepresent Cowper's views of 
religion as in the highest degree rational and 
consistent on all topics, except within the nar- 
row limits of his own delusion) appear to make 
any mention whatever of this circumstance in 
his history. We donot know from what source 
Southey derives it, and can only conclude that 
the others were not aware of it ; for if this were 





a well-known passage ia the Georgics. 
literally the 


But Cowper was 


Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sang. 


and some of his commentators seems as poctically credu- 
lous as himself. ‘There was a long summer fog in 1783 
(one of the portents enumerated in the passage above men- 
tioned,) which frightened many interpreters of signs, both 
in England and abroad; and Lalande had to administer 
the same conrfort to the Parisians which M. Arego is now 
called on to give whenever a comet appears. He wrote to 
prove that it arose from natural causes. For this Mr. 
Grimshawe rebukes the philosopher as follows :—“ The 
danger to which men of philesophical minds scem to be 
peculiarly exposed is tie habit of accounting for the phe- 
nomena of nature too exclusively by the operation of mere 
secondary causes; while the supreme agency of a first 
Great Cause is too much overlooked. The universality 
of these appearances occurring at the same time in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and so many other countries, awakens 
reflections of a more solemn cast in a mind imbued with 
Christian principles. He who reads Barruel’s work, and 
the concurrent testimony of Professor Robison, as to the 
extent of infidelity, and even atheism, gathering at that 
time in the different states of Europe, might, we think, 
sec in these signs in the moon, and in the stars, and in 
the heavens, some intimations of impending judgments 
which followed so shortly after ; and evidences of the power 
and existence of that God, which many so impiously ques- 
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a case of wilful suppression, considering the de. 
sign and tendency of their works, we can scarce- 
ly conceive a more unjustifiable one. 

Although there is neither pleasure nor profit 
in dwelling on such weaknesses of noble na- 
tures, it is surely necessary to do so when Zeal- 
ous and injudicious partisans would blind our 
judgment by representing them as_ perfect. 
When Cowper is held up as a pattern of reli- 
gious life and sentiments,—as wise, rational, and 
pre-eminently happy, except when under imme 
diate morbid influence, 


Liber, rex denique regum, 
Precipue sanus, nisi cum pituita molesta est,— 


it is not invidious to hold up his errors as a 
warning to those who are willing and ready 
enough, in the height of youthful enthusiasm, to 
adopt his maxims, and imitate his conduct. We 
now gladly leave this unpleasant portion of our 
task; and let not the reader fear lest religion 
should suffer by the attempt to represent in less 
glowing colours the history of one of her most 
distinguished votaries. Cowper's life, after 
making allowance for every imperfection, speaks 
irresistibly to all unprejudiced minds in favour 
of the faith which he embraced. The remarks 
of his over-zealous admirers often provoke 
scepticism and dissatisfaction. He did honour 
to that faith in his writings, by rousing men’s 
attention, in the strains of one who spoke as 
having authority, to truths which poetry has 
been but rarely commissioned to enforce. He 
honoured it in his life not only by blameless ex- 
cellence of conduct, but by the noblest and most 
devoted resignation under the pressure of an 
imaginary calamity, which might well have 
tempted the spirit to renounce and blaspheme 
that Creator from whose presence it was a self- 
doomed outcast for ever. Inscrutable, indeed, 
are the ways of that Providence which can thus 
raise up, in a manner which no human wisdom 
could have foreseen, auxiliaries for its own justi- 
fication among men, even in those who are suf- 
fering under the severest of all its visitations. 


Although from the time of Cowper’s next re- 
covery in 1772, his fatal delusion, which led him 
to despair of salvation, never left him, yet, in 
many points of view, the years which followed 
that event were the happiest as well as the most 
important of his life. It was in the space of 
these few years that his poetical fame was 
achieved; and that he enjoyed the pleasures of 
social intercourse in the highest and most per- 
fect degree. It may seem at first sight a mere 
absurdity to speak of the condition of a man as 
happy, who is living in habitual despair of his 
acceptance with God. But there is undoubtedly 
a wide distinction between the convictions of a 
sound mind and the fancies of a distempered 
imagination, as to the relative strength of the 
impression which they leave on the spirits and 
feelings. It must not be supposed that this ter- 


rible image was always, perhaps even frequent- 
ly, present to him, when his bodily health was 





tioned and defied !!—Vol. ii p. 140. 
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Southey’s remarks on this subject are, we think, 
distinguished by truth and acuteness. 


“ It is consolatory to believe, that during this long stage 
of his malady Cowper was rarely so miserable as he repre- 
sented himself to be when speaking of his own case. That 
no one ought to be pronounced happy before the last scene 
is over, has been said of old in prose and in verse, and the 
common feeling of mankind accords with the saying; for 
our retrospect of any individual’s history is coloured by 
the fortunes of his latter days, as a drama takes its cha- 
racter from the catastrophe. A melancholy sentiment will 
always for this reason prevail when Cowper is thought of. 
But though his disease of mind settled at lust into the deep- 
est shade, and ended in the very blackness of darkness, it 
is not less certain that before it reached that point, it allow- 
ed him many years of moral and intellectual enjoyment. 
They who have had most opportunities of observing and 
studying madness in all its mysterious forms, and in all its 
stages, know that the same degree of mental suffering is 
not produced by imaginary causes of distress as by real 
ones. Violent emotions and outbreaks of ungovernable 
anger are at times easily excited, but not anguish of mind, 
not that abiding grief which eats into the heart. The 
distress, even when the patient retains, like Cowper, the 
full use of reason upon all other poirts, is in this respect 
like that of a dream—a dream, indeed, from which the 
sufferer can neither wake nor be awakened ; but it pierces 
no deeper, and there seems to be the same dim consciousness 
of its unreality.” 


Undoubtedly it is true that, during this less 
acute stage of his mental distemper, he rarely 
refers to the subject of his peculiar delusion in 
writing to any of his correspondents, except 
Mr. Newton, who had left Olney in 1778 to set- 
tlein London. But we do not quite draw from 
this circumstance the conclusion which Southey 
appears inclined to suggest: that the delusion 
was cherished and maintained by the tone of 
Newton’s letters to him; because these, by con- 
tinually dwelling on his spiritual state, prevent- 
ed him from forgetting his own distorted view 
of it. Mr. Newton, it will be remembered, had 
not only been Cowper's religious friend and ad- 
viser in happier times; he had also been his 
nurse and attendant through every stage of hig 
recent attack of depression. What could be 
more natural than that Cowper should recur to 
this engrossing subject perpetually, in commu- 
nication with him, while he yet retained suf- 
ficient command over himself to abstain from 
dwelling on it when writing to others! And it 
is quite a mistake to suppose, as some have 
imagined, in the ardour with which they have 
taken up the anti-Newtonian view of Cowper’s 
life, that the general tone of the correspondence 
between these remarkable men was character- 
ized by gloomliness or asceticism, or by any ex- 
clusive adherence to religious topics of an excit- 
ing character. On the contrary, these were in 
general sedulously avoided by Cowper, after he 
had become persuaded that he was in a state of 
reprobation; and his correspondent, whatever 
errors he had committed in the outset, had by 
this time acquired too much experience to en- 
deavour to force his friend’s attention to them, 
and only administered the occasional comfort of 
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mind of astonishing cheerfulness and elasticity 
on every subject; Cowper’s, on all subjects but 
one. It may be true, that Newton was the cor- 
respondent to whom he wrote most gravely, as 
Southey affirms; but he was also one of those 
to whom he wrote most unreservedly. Many 
of his most playful, gayest, wildest flights of hu- 
mour and versatility of temper are in his letters 
to this dreaded spiritual director. Sometimes 
he addressed him in jingling rhymes, like those 
which passed in such abundance between Swift 
and Sheridan; sometimes rallied him in more 
regular metre, and often discussed with him 
topics of classical or modern literature, or the 
more ordinary subjects of conversation.. We 
do not understand how Southey can say of 
Cowper, at the period when he began the com- 
position of his moral satires, that he ‘hardly 
conversed at all upon passing events, and the 
actors who were then fretting their hour upon 
the stage.’ It appears to us, on the contrary, 
very remarkable, how much the thoughts of the 
recluse were at this time directed towards the 
political and other occurrences of the time. 
They furnish him with constant epistolary 
themes, although his judgments upon them are 
generally those of a man living in retirement, 
who sees only the general aspect and relations 
both of circumstances and individuals, The 
strangest feature of this part of his correspond- 
ence to the reader, although a natural symptom 
of such a monomania as Cowper's, is the mix- 
ture, in the same letters, of levity and despair— 
of the most amiable cheerfulness with the most 
energetic expressions of mental disturbance. 

We have been speaking hitherto of the tone 
of Cowper's letters to Newton during the first 
years of their separation; it must be observed 
that it is widely different from that, at once 
colder and more melancholy, which distinguishes 
the later portion of them, after the removal of 
the former from Olney to Weston. It seems as 
if Newton, who had evinced both tenderness and 
discretion in his management of Cowper for 
some tine after his recovery at Olney, had af 
terwards resumed more zealously the direction 
of his conscience. He endeavoured to reclaim 
his friend from the less recluse habits of life into 
which the latter was gliding by degrees, and 
from his intercourse with persons not decidedly 
religious in external character. And Cowper, 
partly conscious by this time of his own and his 
friend’s mistake as to the character of his com- 
plaint, felt a restraint thrown over their commu- 
nications by this unaccustomed difference of 
feeling and opinion. Such is the conclusion to 
which we should be led, in particular, by Cow- 
per’s often quoted reply to one of Newton’s let- 
ters of reproof respecting his intimacy with the 
Throgmortons (Southey, vol. ii. p. 254,) an inci- 
dent which perhaps has been made more use of, 
to Newton’s disadvantage, than it deserved. 

It was during this act of his life, also, if we 
may so term it—for the whole history of this 
singular patient presents a series of such inter- 
vals, divided by the successive falls of the dark 
curtain of melancholy over his intellect and spi- 





a word in season. Besides, Newton's was a 
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1788, the last ten years of his residence at Ol- 
ney,) that the fulfilment of his destiny as an au- 
thor was at once commenced and achieved. 
Cowper's own letters abundantly show how 


him with “ Pray who did teach you to read Mr. Hender. 7 
son?” “ My mother, sir!” was his reply. One who was | 
present at one of these recitations says, that when John Gij. | 


pin was delivered “the whole audience chuckled, and Mrs © 


great was the mental relief which he derived 
from composition. His restless mind needed 
continual occupation. ‘1 cannot amuse myself,’ 
he says to Newton, ‘as once I could, with car- 
penters’ or with gardeners’ tools, or with squir- 
rels or guineapigs. At that time I was a child. 
But since it has pleased God, whatever else he 
withholds, to restore me a man’s mind, | have 
put away childish things. Thus far, therefore, 
it is plain that I have not chosen or prescribed 


to myself my own way, but have been provi- 


dentially led to it; for certainly, could | have 
had my choice, or were | permitted to make it 
even now, the years which I spend in poetry I 
would spend with God.’ It is curious to ob- 
serve the religious fatalist, in this apology for 
literature to his spiritual adviser, laying on Pro- 
vidence the burden of his poetical propensities, 


which unlucky rhymers usually place on their | 


stars or their destinies. These years witnessed 
the production of his first volume of poems (pub- 
lished 1782,) which were chiefly written at the 
suggestion of Newton and Mrs. Unwin: of *The 
Task,’ and, last but not least, of ‘John Gilpin; 
in writing both of which the poet was inspired 
by his delightful friend, Lady Austin (1785.) The 


history of the manner in which the most amu-| 
sing of all legends first became popular, and of| 


its rapid success, may not be known to all our 
readers; we therefore subjoin Dr. Southey’s 
lively account of it. John Gilpin, it will be re- 
collected, first appeared in a newspaper. 


“While the Task was in the press, John Gilpin was 
gaining a wide reputation for its then unknown author. 
This lively story, in its newspaper form, came into the 
hands of Mr. Richard Sharp, well known afterwards in the 
literary and higher circles of society for his conversational 
talents, and recently by a volume of essays and poems, the 
careful compositions of his middle age, which he pub. 
lished at the close of a long lit. Mr. Sharp was inti 
mately acquainted with Henderson, the great actor of those 
days, and the only one who has resembled Garrick in 
versatility of power; his Fal-t:ff, his Benedict, and his 
Mr. Bayes, having been not less finished performances 
than his Shylock, his Hauwilet, and his King John. Hen- 
derson was at that time delivering public rccitaticns at 
Freemason’s Hall, “It was my lucky chance,” says Mr. 
Sharp, “to make him acquainted with John Gilpin, and to 
propose his reading it. Yet, to be honest, I must own 
that I did not anticipate the prodigious effect of that story, 
when the public attention was directed to it,” 

“These readings were given in conjunction with Shéri- 
dan, son of Swift's immortalized friend, and father of Brins- 
ley Sheridan. The terms of admission were thought high, 
nevertheless the expcriment succeeded, and though it con- 
tinued only during the lent of one year, the profits amount- 
ed to £800. The room was crowded upon every per- 
formance and this success was attributed much more to 
John Gilpin, than to the serious part of the recitations. 
Henderson was unrivalled as a reader, and for this reason 
that he had neither studied nor formed for himself any 
system of elocution. He was once addressed, when he de- 
scended froin the desk, by 2 person who wriggled up to 





|Siddons, who sate next me, lified up her unequalled dra. 
matic hands and clapped as heartily as she herself used tg 4% 
be applauded in the same manner.” But the effect was | 
not confined to the overflowing audiences at Freemason; 
Hall. The ballad, which had then become the town talk, 
was reprinted from the newspaper wherein it bad lain three | 
years dormant. Gilpin, passing at full stretch by the Belj | 
at Edmonston, was to be seen in all print shops. One | 
printseller sold six thousand. What had succeeded g9 | 
well in London was repeated with inferior ability, but with | 
equal suecess, on provincial stages, and the ballad became 
in the highest degree popular before the author’s name 
was known, 

“'Fhe first person who communicated to Cowper the in. 
telligence that the famous horseman was affording as mueh 
amusement to the public as he had formerly given to the ~ 
little circles at the Olney and Stocke, seems to have been 
Mr. Newton, It called forth the following reply. 

“To rune Rev. Joun Newron. 








“My pear Frienp, 
99 


* April 22, 1785. 
“When I received your account of the great celebrity of 
John Gilpin, I felt myself both flattered and grieved. Be. — 
ing man, and having in my composition all the ingredicnts ia 
jot which other men are made, and vanity among the rest, 
|it pleased me to reflect that [ was on a sudden become so 





|fumous, and that all the world was busy and enquiring af 7 
ter me; but the next moment, recollecting my former self, 
und that thirteen years ago, as harmless as Joln’s history 
is I should not have written it, my spirits sank, and I was 
:shamed of my success. Your letter was followed the 
next post by one from Mr. Unwin. You tell me that Iam 
rivalled by Mrs. Bellamy, and he that I have a competitor 
for furne not less formidable than the learned pig. Alas! 
what is an auther’s popularity worth, in a world that can 
suffer a prostitute on one side, and a pig on the other, to 
celipse his brightest glories? I am, therefore, sufficiently 
humbled by these considerations, and unless I should here. 
after be ordained to engross the public attention by means 
more magnificent than a song, am persuaded that I shall 
suffer no real detriment from their applause. I have pro. 
duced many things under the influence of Despair, which 
Hope would not have permitted to spring. But if the soil 
of that melancholy, in which I have walked so long, has 
thrown up here and there an unprofitable fungus, it is well, | 
at least, that it is not chargeable with having brought forth 

poison. Like you, I see, or think I can see, that Gilpin 

may have his use. Causes, in appearance trivial, produce 

often the most beneficial consequences, and perhaps my 

volumes may now travel to a distance, which, if they had | 
not been ushered into the world by that notable horseman, 

they would never have reached. Our temper differs some- 

what from that of the ancient Jews. They would neither 

dance nor weep. We indeed weep not, if a man mourn 

unto us, but I must needs say, that if he pipe we seem dis- 

posed to dance with the the greatest alacrity. 
“ Yours. Ww. Cc.” 


No portion of Cowper’s domestic history has | 
furnished so much matter for discussion among | 


wr: 


lhis biographers as his connexion with Lady 


Austin. We have already remarked how com- 


pletely the surpassing excellence of his letters 
has rendered every particularity of his private 7 
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life a matter of interest ; and how many a reader, 
who. has never perused, or slightly relished, the 
try,on which his fame first rested, has pored 
with delight over the little domestic novel of his 
friendships, occupations, and homely adventures 
—Cowper’s own narration of the events con- 
taining nearly all we know about them, to- 
ther with the slight addition of gossip which 
Hayley’s intrinsic industry enabled him to pick 
up. Led at first by family eircumstances into 
the neighbourhood of Olney, Lady Austin was 
induced, by the attraction she found in Cowper’s 
and Mrs. Unwin’s society, to desert that of all 
the world besides, and fix her abode next door 
to that of the two recluses, in the house which 
Mr. Newton had occupied before. With them 
she lived for two years in daily and close asso- 
ciation. Their friendship, however, was inter- 
rupted by one quarrel at least, of which Cow- 
per gives only a short account, by no means so 
explanatory as his anecdote-loving master could 
desire. And this intimacy, happy as it seemed, 
was broken off as suddenly as it was formed. 
Cowper himself, in a letter to Lady Hesketh, 
avoided all mention of the immediate cause, and 
merely hints, that the attentions which Lady 
Austin required from her neighbours began to 
be irksome to one whose time was so occupied 
by composition, that she took offence at the 
neglect, and vanished as she had appeared, 


* Like the lest Pleiad, seen no more below.’ 


Upon. this short text the commentators have 
founded many and very opposite theories. Most 
seem to agree in one point only,—that the im- 
mediate cause of the separation was jealousy on 
the part of Mrs. Unwin, who could not bear to 
see the control she had so long exercised over 
the heart and mind of Cowper shared in any 
degree by another. If so, there is nothing un- 
natural or very blameable in her conduct. There 
are many degrees of jealousy, from the basest 
of passions to the most natural impulse of the 
heart ; and to expect that she who had for years 
devoted her life, her affections, and her health, 
to one blind object, and nursed for years a pa- 
tient who repaid her love at that time witha 
distorted hatred—for such is one of Cowper's 
observations when under the influences of his 
malady—could sit by and see him, day by day, 
more and more engrossed with a new and fas- 
cinating acquaintance, is to imagine her an an- 
gel, and not a woman. Mr. Thomas Taylor 
affirms positively, that there was an engagement 
of marriage between Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, 
the fulfilment of which was only delayed in con- 
sequence of the return of his illness. This 
Southey absolutely denies, and holds, himself, 
that jealousy and love were quite out of the 
case, and that Lady Austin grew tiresome; a 
solution which seems hardly to accord with the 
abrupt nature of the quarrel, the reconciliation, 
and the final separation. Mr. Taylor’s certainly 
seems a very improbable story. If any such 
engagement did subsist between a man of fifty 
and a lady ten years older, what reason could 
there be for its non-fulfilment? It must have 
VOL. XXX., OCTOBER, 1836—3 
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been formed under the full knowledge that Cow- 
per’s mind had been subject to disturbance, and 
at this time (1634), he had been six years com- 
paratively well. Alexander Knox, in one of his 
letters to Dr. Jebb, mentions that he considered 
Lady Austin as ‘an artful woman, and that 
Cowper was well. rid of her. Dr. Memes, on 
the other hand, and the assertion is an odd one, 
coming from one of the most evangelical of the 
poet’s biographers, gallantly defends the dis- 
carded lady, thinks Mrs, Unwin’s conduct wholly 
unjustifiable, and accuses Cowper himself of 
having, most thoughtlessly, practised on Lady 
Austin’s affections. 

We return. from these deductions of modern 
critics to Hayley’s account, who had certainly 
the advantage of having conversed on the sub- 
ject with one at least of the parties concerned. 
He gently hints at Mrs. Unwin’s jealousy; but 
adds, moreover, from Lady Austin’s own.ac- 
count, that this lady had imagined herself to 
have made some progress in Cowper's affec- 
tions, until they had acquired a tenderer cast 
than those implied in the epithet of “sister 
Anne,” with which he so playfully invested her; 
that her illusion was only broken at last by the 
receipt of that letter from Cowper, which occa- 
sioned the dissolution of her friendship,—which, 
in her immediate mortification, she had destroy- 
ed. We confess, notwithstanding Dr. Southey’s 
magisteria] decision, that “Jove in Lady Austin’s 
case was out of the question—jealousy equally 
so in Mrs. Unwin’s,” we think Hayley’s version 
of the story the most probable in itself of all. 
What Southey can mean by denying the proba- 
bility of a lady’s falling in love with Cowper at 
the age of fifty we cannot understand. No com- 
bination of qualities could be more dangerously 
framed to.entrap the heart of a close associate 
than his. The poetical talent, the unrivalled 
fancy, that could extract delightful imagery from 
the commonest occurrences of social life, the 
peculiar aptitude for the conversational lounge 
of the garden-walk and the lady’s bower, toge 
ther with that most irresistible of compounds, 
the union of pathos and humour, and the strange 
contrast that existed between his melancholy 
and his playfulness—even those peculiarities of 
situation to which Southey advérts as rendering 
such love improbable, appears to us to point to 
the very opposite conclusion. ‘They made him 
more dangerous, because they put those who 
were in his daily society off their guard, The 
assistance and consolation which he seemed to 
require are not rendered without peril; and the 
employment of a ministering angel is one which 
it has always required some steadiness, both of 
head and heart, to fulfil with impunity, espe- 
cially where the patient is so single-hearted, so 
unsuspicious, so free from every point of vanity 
and design as Cowper. 

To us the singular part of this account is not 
the circumstance itself, but that Lady Austin 
should ever have confessed it. Is it probable 
that she could have. made so humiliating an 
avowal at any distance of time and place, and 
that to Hayley, the prince of all literary cox- 





combs? Lady Austin died while Hayley’s work 
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was in the press. Had not this been so, some 
signal piece of retributive justice would perhaps 
have taught him to respect the sage and ancient 
caution, “Qu’on ne doit pas. parler mal des 
dames.”* 

We have occupied our readers so long with 
the lady whom Hayley has celebrated, in strains 
which ask a new treatise on the bathos to illus- 
trate them, her who 


“ Sent the tired eagle in the sun to bask, 
And irom the mind of Cowper called the Task,” 


that we have left ourselves but little space to 
comment on the other circumstances of the 
poet's residence at Olney. Nothing shows more 
completely the superiority of mind over the ma- 
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me now. The same cause subsisting, and in a much 
more powerful degree, fails to produce its natural effect, 
The very stones in the garden walls are my intimate ac. 
quaintance. I should miss almost the minutest object, 
and be disagreeably affected by its removal, and am per. 
suaded, that were it possible I could leave this incommo- 
dious nook for a twelvemonth, I should return to it again 
with rapture, and be transported with the sight of objects 
which to all the world beside would be at Jeast indifferent, 
some of thenf perhaps, such as the ragged thatch and the 
tottering walls of the neighbouring cottages, disgusting, 
Bat so it is; and it is so, because here is to be my abode, 
and Because such is the appointment of Aim that placed 
me im it. 

Iste terrarum mihi preter omnes 

Angulus ridet. 


terial objects which hem it in, and the power of| It is the place of all the world I love the most, not for any 


genius in transforming and embellishing all ex- 
ternal circumstances, than the undying interest 
which attaches itself in the minds of thousands 
to that narrow and crazy tenement in a remote 
country town, and the two recluse beings who 
inhabited it together so long. Cowper's dwelling 
at Olney is pictured in our imaginations as a 
little paradise of poetical retirement; we are 
conversant with all the domestic ‘sights and 
scenes he so fondly enumerates, and its inmates 
and visiters are become familiar to many of us 
as household friends. 

“There were discomforts,” says Southey, “ attending 
his situation in Olney which Cowper felt, though he sel- 
dom allowed himself to complain of them. Upon telling 
Mr. Newton one winter that, owing to the state of the 
weather, he and Mrs. Unwin had not escaped into the 
fields more than three times since the autumn, he said, 
“ Man, a changeable creature in himself, seems to subsist 
best in a state of variety as his proper element; a melan- 
choly man, at least, is apt to grow sadly weary of the same 
walks, and the same pales, and to find that the same scene 
will suggest the same thoughts continually.” This is a 
melancholy passage; but a blacker melancholy possessed 
him, when he described to the same friend his contentment 
in his situation, and the reason why he was contented. ‘I 
am tct shut up in the Bastile,”said he, ‘ there are no-moats 
about my castle, no locks upon my gates of which I have 
nut the key ; but an invisible, uncontrollable agency—a 
local attachment—an inclination more forcible than I have 
ever felt even to the piace of my birth serves me for prison. 
walls, and for bounds which I cannot pass, In former 
years I have known sorrow, and before I had ever tasted 
of spiritual trouble. ‘The effect was an abhorrence of the 
scene in which I had suffered so much, and a weariness of 
those objects which I lad so long looked at with an eye 
of despondency and dejection. But it is otherwise with 





* Perhaps some reaccrs will be disposed to think the 
matter best dispused of by Mr. Scott of Olney’s question, 
«* Who can be surprised that two women should be conti- 
nually in the society of one man, and not quarrel sooner 
or later?” But, as Southey observes, Lady Hesketh and 
Mrs. Unwinwere afterwards often and long in that man’s 
society, and never quarrelled. The history of Cowper's 
menage sometimes reminds us of what Lord Osrery very 
untruly said of Swift, that his house was “a constant 
veragho of very virtuous women, who attended him from 
morning till night with an awe and an assiduity that are 
setdom paid even to the most powerful lovers, nay, not 


happiness it affords me, but because here I can be mise. 
rable with most convenience to myself; and with the least 
disturbance to others.’ ” 

Such, however, were not his feelings when he 
did revisit the spot, in one of his saddest moods 
of dejection, shortly after his removal, through 
Lady Hesketh’s kind and active’ exertions, to 
Weston. ‘Once since we left Olney,’ he wrote 
to Mr. Newton, ‘ Lhad occasion to call at our eld 
dwelling ; and never did I see so forlorn and wo- 
ful a spectacle. Deserted of its inhabitants, it 
seemed as if it could never be dwelt in for ever. 
The coldness of it, the dreariness and the dirt, 
made me think it no unapt resemblance of a soul 
which God has forsaken. While he dwelt in it, 
and manifested himself there, he could create 
his own accommodations, and give it occasion- 
ally the appearance of a palace, but the moment 
he withdraws, and takes with him all the furni- 
ture and embellishment of his graces, it becomes 
what it was before he entered it, the habitation 
of vermin, and the image of desolation.’ 

These extracts represent the varying state of 
spirits which made Cowper’s strong attachment 
to local associations a source of pleasure or of 
melancholy, according to the prevailing mood of 
his mind. Sometimes they mingled strangely 
with his dreary anticipations of futurity. ‘I 
was visited,’ he says in a letter to Teedon, * with 
a horrible dream, in which I seemed to be tak- 
ing a final leave of my dwelling and every ob- 
ject with which I had been familiar on the even- 
ing before my execution. I felt the tenderest 
regret at the separation, and looked for some- 
thing durable to carry away with me as a me- 
morial. The iron hasp of the garden door pre- 
senting itself, | was on the point of taking it 
away; but reflecting that the heat of the fire in 
which I was going to be tormented would fuse 
the metal, and that it would therefore only serve 
to increase my insupportable misery, I left it. I 
then awoke to afl the horror with which the re- 
ality of such circumstances would fill me.’ The 
imagination of Dante never conjured up so ap- 
palling a coneeption. 

From 1788 to 1795 Cowper resided at Weston 
—he came to that place amidst melancholy fore- 
bodings; he left it in the most incurable dejec- 
tion; and although much of the intervening 
space was usefully and not unhappily employed, 





even to the grand seignor himself.” 


represents on the whole a period to which the 
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reader. of his life turns with much less interest 
and satisfaction than that of his previous sojourn 
at Olney. The death of Mrs. Unwin’s son at 
the commencement of this epoch deprived him 
of that friend with whom iis intellect, fancy, and 
affection, most delighted in expanding them- 
selves. Neither Mr. Bagot, Hayley, nor John- 
son, the principal male correspondents of his 
later years, fully supplied the place of Unwin, or 
appear to have called forth so successfully the 
resources of his wit and sensibility. And his 
letters to Mr. Newton grew less and°less fre- 
quent, and more devoted to one subject—that of, 
his depression. It certainly appears as if the 
coldness between these two former intimates, 
which had arisen on the subject of Cowper’s 
going more into society, toward the close of his 
residence at Olney, never wholly wore away. 
Mr. Newton was, we may conjecture, disap- 
pointed at the course which both the conduct 
and the malady of his friend had assumed—so 
different from the triumphant issue which: he had 
long anticipated; while Cowper, conscious at 
once that his life and occupations, however in- 
nocent, were not those which in his early days 
of zeal he had deemed characteristic of a con- 
verted man, and yet that they furnished the only 
palliation of his mental sufferings, naturally 
found little pleasure in intercouse with one who 
had nourished his former enthusiasm and openly 
disapproved of parts of his later’conduct. His 
literary.employments too were not of the same 
interesting character as before—the spirit for 
original composition had ‘worn itself out, and 
translating Homer formed almost his only oc- 
cupation—pursued at first with ardour, after- 
wards with some lassitude and disquiet, and at 
last with that sort of mechanical perseverance 
with which a heavy task is got through by one 
whose heart is in other things. We are inclined 
to regret’with Mr. Grimshawe, though on other 
grounds, that the last years of his literary life 
were devoted to this ungrateful occupation. 
Perhaps, had he not been absorbed in so great 
a labour, the talent and the wish for more con- 
genial mental employment might have returned 
as suddenly as they had arisen in the first in- 
stance. Whatever the merit of Cowper’s trans- 
lations may be, they are déficient in the one 
quality which above all others characterises 
Homer, and ought to belong to his translators— 
sustained energy. Pope never flags—we do not 
mean that he may not become wearisome to 
the reader, but that the subject never appears to 
become wearisome to him. The same buoyancy 
of versification, and the same vigorous flow of 
spirits, if we may use so bold a metaphor, seem 
to pervade the whole of his work, and in this 
respect at least he represents his author admi- 
rably, however he may have disfigured him in 
all besides. In Cowper, on the contrary, what- 
ever may be the fire and the force of particular 
passages, they are separated by weary tracts of] 
unenlivened prose ; and there is a Janguor and 
a kind of sluggishness which hangs over great 
part of his performance, than which nothing can 
be conceived more essentially anti-Homeric. 
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this time taken the most melancholy of all direc- 
tions. It appears nowhere so forcibly as in the 
dreary delineations of mental suffering of which 
his letters are so full, and in a few of those bal- 
lads and minor pieces which are learnt and 
cherished by many to whom the Task and the 
satires are unknown. The verses “to Mary” 
were Cowper’s last original composition at 
Weston. These are perhaps become familiar to 
every heart, but there are perhaps comparatively 
few acquainted with the last of all his ballads, 
“ The Outcast,” which was the work of the later 
and still gloomier period of his career. It is 
founded on a melancholy subject, the story in 
Anson’s voyage of the loss of a shipmate who 
had fallen overboard in a storm, and consists in 
a comparison between the fate of that unhappy 
man and that of the poet himself, abandoned, as 
he believed, to the tempests of spiritual despair. 





“For misery still delights to trace, 
Its semblance in another’s case.” 


A comparison forcibly suggests itself between 
this little poem and the verses of Byron on his 
thirty-sixth birth-day, the last which he, too, 
ever wrote, and which sum up so mournfully 
the weariness, disgust, and disappointment of a 
feverish life. No two men could be more widely 
different in life, in temper, and in the character 
of their writings; but both were children of Ge- 
nius, in whom that doubtful gift was character- 
ized by a more than ordinary share of its evil 
accompaniments, by susceptibility, amounting 
in the one case to madness, in the other, per- 
haps, more closely allied to it than the world’s 
judgment would have allowed. 

From the time of Cowper’s quitting Weston 
until his death, six lingering years elapsed, dur- 
ing which his gloom was rarely enlivened by 
one passing ray of his former cheerfulness. The 
only topics on which the mind dwells with satis- 
faction in tracing these concluding pages of his 
annals, are furnished by the unwearied attention 
and zealous friendship of those who tended him 
throughout, during his captivity on earth. It 
seems, as we have somewhere seen it observed, 
as if Providence had in a marked manner tem- 
pered the afflictions with which this good man 
was visited, by raising up for him in succession, 
whenever his recurring necessities required it, 
friends who were willing to devote life, health, 
and fortune to his support and comfort. But 
there must have been something peculiarly at- 
tractive in the character of Cowper himself, to 
have inspired such devoted attachment in per- 
sons whom none of the ordinary ties of blood 
or connexion had drawn to his side. The Un- 
wins, Newton, Lady Hesketh, Hayley, Johnson, 
Miss Peroune, seem all, at different times of his 
life, to have made him the principal object of 
their thoughts, some of them to the exclusion of 
almost every other care and avocation. Such 
disinterested love forms indeed a bright page in 
human nature, more especially when it is re- 
membered how little encouragement was af- 
forded to Cowper’s nurses by the character of 
his malady, the shades of which grew deeper 





The spirit of poetry in Cowper had indeed at 





and deeper as life approached its termination. 
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1788, the last ten years of his residence at Ol-)him with “ Pray who did teach you to read Mr. Hender. 


ney,) that the fulfilment of his destiny as an au- 
thor was at once commenced and achieved. 
Cowper's own letters abundantly show how 
great was the mental relief which he derived 
needed 
‘I cannot amuse myself,’ 
he says to Newton, ‘as once I could, with car- 
penters’ or with gardeners’ tools, or with squir- 


from composition. His restless mind 


continual occ upatiou. 


rels or guineapigs. At that time | was a child. 


But since it has pleased God, whatever else he 
withholds, to restore me a man’s mind, | have 


put away childish things. Thus far, therefore, 


had my choice, or were | permitted to make it 
even now, the years which I spend in poetry | 


vidence the burden of his poetical propensities, 
which unlucky rhymers usually place on their 
stars or their destinies. These years witnessed 
the production of his first volume of poems (pub- 
lished 1782,) which were chiefly written at the 
suggestion of Newton and Mrs. Unwin: of «The 


its rapid success, may not be known to all our 
readers; we therefore subjoin Dr. Southey’s 
lively account of it. John Gilpin, it will be re- 
collected, first appeared in a newspaper. 


“While the Task was in the press, John Gilpin was 
gaining a wide reputation for its then unknown author. 
This lively story, in its newspaper form, came into the 
hands of Mr. Richard Sharp, well known afterwards in the 
literary and higher circles of socicty for his conversational 
talents, and recently by a volume of essays and poems, the 
careful compositions of his middle age, which he pub- 
lished at the close of a long life. Mr. Sharp was inti 
mately acquainted with Henderson, the great actor of those 
days, and the only one who has resembled Garrick in 
versatility of power; his Falstaff, his Benedict, and his 
Mr. Bayes, having been not less finished performances 
than his Shylock, his Hauilet, and his King John. Hen- 
derson was at that time delivering public recitations at 
Freemason’s Hall. “It was my lucky chance,” says Mr. 
Sharp, “to make him acquainted with John Gilpin, and to 
propose his reading it. Yet, to be honest, I must own 
that I did not anticipate the prodigious effect of that story, 
when the public attention was directed to it.” 

“These readings were given in conjunction with Sheri- 
dan, son of Swift's immortalized friend, and father of Brins- 
ley Sheridan. The terms of admission were thought high, 
nevertheless the experiment succeeded, and though it con- 
tinued only during the lent of one year, the profits amount- 
ed to £800. The room was crowded upon every per- 
formance and this success was attributed much more to 
John Gilpin, than to the serious part of the recitations. 
Henderson was unrivalled as a reader, and for this reason 
that he had neither studied nor formed for himself any 
system of elocution. He was once addressed, when he de- 
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pin was delivered “the whole audience chuckled, and Mrs 


be nppland din the eame manner” 


Hall. 
years dormant. 
at Edmonston, was to be seen in all print shops. 
iprintseller sold six thousand. 


equal sueces 


iwas known, 


“'The first person who communicated to Cowper the in. 
would spend with God.’ It is curious to ob-!|telligence that the famous horseman was affording as mueh 
serve the religious fatalist, in this apology for |anusement to the public as he had formerly given to the 
literature to his spiritual adviser, laying on Pro-|little circles at the Olney and Stoeke, seems to have bees 


Mr. Newton, It called forth the following reply. 
“To rue Rev. Joun Newron. 


“My pear Faienp, 


“ April 22, 1785. 


“When [received your account of the great celebrity of 
Task,’ and, last but not least, of ‘John Gilpin; [John Gilpin, I felt myself both flattered and grieved. 7 Be. 
in writing both of which the poet was inspired |i"g™a», unl having in my composition all the ingredicnts 
by his delightful friend. Lady Austin (1785.) The of which other men are made, and vanity among the rest, 
history of the manner in which the most amu- jit pleased me to reflect that | was on a sudden become so 
sing of all legends first became popular, and of | 


famous, and that all the world was busy and enquiring af 
ter me; but the next moment, recollecting my former self, 
und that thirteen years ago, as harmless as John's history 
is I should not have written it, my spirite sank, and I was 
:shamed of my success. Your letter was followed the 
next post by one from Mr. Unwin. You tell me that I am 
rivalled by Mrs. Bellamy, and he that I have a competitor 
for fame not less formidable than the learned pig. Alas! 
what is an auther’s popularity worth, in a world that can 
suffer a prostitute on one side, and a pig on the other, to 
eclipse his brightest glories? I am, therefore, sufficiently 
humbled by these considerations, and unless I should here. 
after be ordained to engross the public attention by means 
more magnificent than a song, am persuaded that I shall 
suffer no real detriment from their applause. 








at least, that it is not chargeable with having brought forth 
poison. Like you, I see, or think I can see, that Gilpin 
often the most beneficial consequences, and perhaps my 
volumes may now travel to a distance, which, if they had 
not been ushered into the world by that notable horseman, 
they would never have reached. Our temper differs some- 
what from that of the ancient Jews, They would neither 


posed to dance with the the greatest alacrity. 


“ Yours. Ww. Cc.” 


furnished so much matter for discussion among 
his biographers as his connexion with Lady 
Austin. We have already remarked how com- 
pletely the surpassing excellence of his letters 





scended from the desk, by a person who wriggled up to 


has rendered every particularity of his private 


“My mother, sir!” was his reply. One who was 
present at one of these recitations says, that when John Gil. 


*, on provincial stages, and the ballad became 


I have pro- © 
duced many things under the influence of Despair, which © 
Hope would not have permitted to spring. But if the soil © 
of that melancholy, in which I have walked so long, has 

thrown up here and there an unprofitable fungus, it is well, | 


may have his use. Causes, in appearance trivial, produce ~ 





dance nor weep. We indeed weep not, if a man mourn © 
unto us, but I must needs say, that if he pipe we seem dis- | 


|Siddons, who sate next me, lifled up her unequalled dra. 7 
matic hands and clapped as heartily as she herself used tg 
Put the effect was 
not confined to the overflowing audiences at Freemason’s 
The ballad, which had then become the town talk, 
was reprinted from the newspaper whervin it bad lain three 
Gilpin, passing at full stretch by the Bell 
Ome 
What had sneceeded a 
it is plain that | have not chosen or prescribed lwell in London was repeated with inferior ability, but with 
to myself my own way, but have been provi-| } 

dentially led to it; for certainly, could | have|in the highest degree popular before the author's name 


No portion of Cowper’s domestic history has : 
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life a matter of interest ; and how many a reader, 
who.has never perused, or slightly relished, the 
,on which his fame first rested, has pored 
with delight over the little domestic novel of his 
friendships, occupationg, and homely adventures 
—Cowper’s own narration of the events con- 
taining nearly all we know about them, to- 
r with the slight addition of gossip which 
yley's intrinsic industry enabled him to pick 
up. Led at first by family eircumstances into 
the hbourhood of Olney, Lady Austin was 
ind ” the attraction she found in Cowper's 
and Mrs. Unwin's society, to desert that of all 
the world besides, and fix her abode next door 
to that of the two recluses, in the house which 
Mr. Newton had occupied before. With them 
she lived for two years in daily and close asso- 
ciation. Their friendship, however, was inter- 
rupted by one quarrel at least, of which Cow- 
per gives only a short account, by no means so 
e ry as his anecdote-loving master could 
desire. And this intimacy, happy as it seemed, 
was broken off as suddenly as it was formed. 
Cowper himself, in a letter to Lady Hesketh, 
avoided all mention of the immediate cause, and 
merely hints, that the attentions which Lady 
Austin required from her neighbours began to 
be irksome to one whose time was so occupied 
by composition, that she took offence at the 
neglect, and vanished as she had appeared, 


* Like the lest Pleiad, seen no more below.’ 


Upon this short text the commentators have 
founded many and very opposite theories. Most 
seem to agree in one point only,—that the im- 
mediate cause of the separation was jealousy on 
the part of Mrs. Unwin, who could not bear to 
see the control she had so long exercised over 
the heart and mind of Cowper shared in any 

ee by another. If so, there is nothing un- 
natural or very blameable in her conduct. There 
are many degrees of jealousy, from the basest 
of passions to the most natural impulse of the 
heart ; and to expect that she who had for years 
devoted her life, her affections, and her health, 
to one blind object, and nursed for years a pa- 
tient who repaid her love at that time witha 
distorted hatred—for such is one of Cowper's 
observations when under the influences of his 
malady—could sit by and see him, day by day, 
more and more engrossed with a new and fas- 
we acquaintance, is to imagine her an an- 
gel, not a woman. Mr. Thomas Taylor 


affirms positively, that there was an engagement. 


of marriage between Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, 
the fulfilment of which was only delayed in con- 
sequence of the return of his illness. This 
Southey absolutely denies, and holds, himself, 
that jealousy and love were quite out of the 
case, and that Lady Austin grew tiresome; a 
solution which seems hardly to accord with the 
abrupt nature of the quarrel, the reconciliation, 
and the final separation. Mr. Taylor’s certain] 
seems a very improbable story. If any suc 
ment did subsist between a man of fifty 
a lady ten years older, what reason could 
there be for its non-fulfilment? It must have 
VOL. XXX., OCTOBER, 1836—3 
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been formed under the full knowledge that Cow- 
per’s mind had been subject to disturbance, and 
at this time (1634), he had been six years com- 
paratively well. ‘Alexander Knox, in one of his 
letters to Dr. Jebb, mentions that he considered 
Lady Austin as ‘an artful woman, and that 
Cowper was well rid of her. Dr. Memes, on 
the other hand, and the assertion is an odd one, 
coming from one of the most evangelical of the 
poet's biographers, gallantly deieids the dis- 
carded lady, thinks Mrs, Unwin's conduct wholly 
unjustifiable, and accuses Cowper himself of 
having, most thoughtlessly, practised on Lady 
Austin's affection» 


We return from these deductions of modern 
critics to Hay!vy's account, who had certainly 
the advantage of havin, conversed on the sul 


ject with one at least of (he parties ¢ meerved, 
He gently hints at Mra. l wwin's jealousy; but 
adds, moreover, from Lad’ Austi'.s own ac- 
count, that this lady had iaag’.et herself to 
have made some progress | «owpor's alfec- 
tions, until they had acquired a tenderer cast 
than those implied in the epit.ct of “sister 
Anne,” with which he so playfully invested her; 
that her illusion wa. only broken at last by the 
receipt of that letter from Cowper, which occa- 
sioned the dissolution of her friendship,—which, 
in her immediate mortification, she had destroy- 

We confess, notwithstanding Dr. Southey’s 
magisteria] decision, that “love in Lady Austin’s 
case was out of the question—jealousy equally 
so in Mrs. Unwin’s,” we think Hayley’s version 
of the story the most probable in itself of all. 
What Southey can mean by denying the proba- 
bility of a lady’s falling in love with Cowper at 
the age of fifty we cannot understand. No com- 
bination of qualities could be more dangerously 
framed to.entrap the heart of a close associate 
than his. The poetical talent, the unrivalled 
fancy, that couid extract delightful imagery from 
the commonest occurrences of social life, the 
peculiar aptitude for the conversational lounge 
of the garden-walk and the lady’s bower, toge 
ther with that most irresistible of compounds, 
the union of pathos and humour, and the strange 
contrast that existed between his melancholy 
and his playfulness—even those peculiarities of 
situation to which Southey advérts as rendering 
such love improbable, appears to us to point to 
the very opposite conclusion. They made him 
more dangerous, because they put those who 
were in his daily society off their guard, The 
assistance and consolation which he seemed to 
require are not rendered without peril; and the 
employment of a ministering angel is one which 
it has always required some steadiness, both of 
head and heart, to fulfil with impunity, espe- 
cially where the patient is so single-hearted, so 
unsuspicious, so free from every point of vanity 
and design as Cowper. 

To us the singular part of this account is not 
the circumstance itself, but that Lady Austin 
should ever have confessed it. Is it probable 
that she could have. made so humiliating an 
avowal at any distance of time and place, and 
that to Hayley, the prince of all literary cox- 





combs! Lady Austin died while Hayley’s work 
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was in the press. Had not this been so, some 
signal piece of retributive justice would perhaps 
have taught him to respect the sage and ancient 
caution, “Qu’on ne doit pas. parler mal des 
dames.”* 

We have occupied: our readers so long with 
the lady whom Hayley has celebrated, in strains 
which ask a new treatise on the bathos to illus- 
trate them, her who 


“ Sent the tired eagle in the sun to bask, 
And irom the mind of Cowper called the Task,” 


that we have left ourselves but little space to 
comment on the other circumstances of the 
poet's residence at Olney. Nothing shows more 
completely the superiority of mind over the ma- 
teria! objects which hem it in, and the power of 
genius in transforming and embellishing all ex- 
ternal circumstances, than the undying interest 
which attaches itself in the minds of thousands 
to that narrow and crazy tenement in a remote 
country town, and the two recluse beings who 
inhabited it together so long. Cowper’s dwelling 
at Olney is pictured in our imaginations as a 
little paradise of poetical retirement; we are 
conversant with all the domestic ‘sights and 
scenes he so fondly enumerates, and its inmates 
and visiters are become familiar to many of us 
as household friends. 

“There were discomforts,” says Southey, “ attending 
his situation in Olney which Cowper felt, though hé sel- 
dom allowed himself to complain of them. Upon telling 
Mr. Newton one winter that, owing to the state of the 
weather, he and Mrs. Unwin had not escaped. into the 
fields more than three times since the autumn, he said, 
“ Man, a changeable creature in himself, seems to subsist 
best in a state of variety-as his proper element; a melan- 
choly man, at least, is apt to grow sadly weary of the same 
walks, and the same pales, and to find that the same scene 
will suggest the same thoughts continually.” This is a 
melancholy passage; but a blacker melancholy possessed 
him, when he described to the same friend his contentment 
in his situation, and the reason why he was contented. ‘I 
am uct shut up in the Bastile,"said he, * there are nomoats 
about my castle, no locks upon my gates of which I have 
net the key; but an invisible, uncontrollable ageney—a| 


me now. The same cause subsisting, and in @ much 


more powerful degree, fails to produce its natural effect, | 


The very stones in the garden walls are my intimate ac. 
quaintance. I should miss almost the minutest object, 


and be disagreeably affected by its removal, and am per. | 
suaded, that.were it possible I could leave this incommo. | 


dious nook for a twelvemonth, I should return to it again 
with rapture, and be transported with the sight of objects 


which to all the world beside would be at Jeast indifferent, | 


some of thenf perhaps, such as the ragged thatch and the 
tottering walls of the neighbouring cottages, disgusting, 
Bat so it is; and it is so, because here is to be my abode, 
and Ducause such is the appointment of Aim that plaeéd 
me in it. 

Iste terrarum mihi preter omnes 

Angulus ridet. 
It is the place of all the world I love the most, not for any 
happiness it affords me, but because here I can be mise. 
rable with most convenience to myself; and with the least 
disturbance to others.’ ” 

Such, however, were not his feelings when he 
did revisit the spot, in one of his saddest moods 
of dejection, shortly after his removal, through 
Lady Hesketh’s kind and active’ exertions, to 
Weston. ‘Once since we left Olney,’ he wrote 
to Mr. Newton, ‘| had occasion to call at oureld 
dwelling ; and never did I see so forlorn and wo- 
ful a spectacle. Deserted of its inhabitants, it 
seemed as if it could never be dwelt in for ever. 
The coldness of it, the dreariness and the dirt, 
made me think it no unapt resemblance of a soul 
which God has forsaken. While he dwelt in it, 
and manifested himself there, he could create 
his own accommodations, and give it occasion- 
ally the appearance of a palace, but the moment 
he withdraws, and takes with him all the furni- 
ture and embellishment of his graces, it becomes 
what it was before he entered it, the habitation 
of vermin, and the image of desolation.’ 

These éxtracts represent the varying state of 
spirits which made Cowper's strong attachment 
to local associations a source of pleasure or of 
melancholy, according to the prevailing mood of 
his mind. Sometimes they mingled strangely 
with his dreary anticipations of futurity. ‘I 
was visited,’ he says in a letter to Teedon, * with 


local attachment—an inclination more forcible than I have}a horrible dream, in which I seemed to be tak- 


ever felt even to the piace of my birth serves me for prison 
walle, and for bounds which I cannot pass, 
years I have known sorrow, and before I had ever tasted 
of spiritual trouble. ‘The effect was an abhorrence of the 
scene in which I had suffered so much, and a weariness of 
those objects which I lad so long looked at with an eye 
of despondency and dejection. But it is otherwise with 


* Perhaps some readers will be disposed to think the 
rmatter best dispused of by Mr. Scott of Olney's question, 
* Who can be surprised that two women should be conti- 
nually in the society of one man, and not quarrel svoner 
or later?” But, as Southey observes, Lady Hesketh and 
Mrs. Unwinwere afterwards often and long in that man’s 
society, and never quarrelled. The history of Cowper's 
menage sometimes reminds us of what Lord Osrery very 


ing a final leave of my dwelling and every ob- 


In former] ject with which I had been familiar on the even- 


ing before my execution. I felt the tenderest 
regret at the separation, and looked for some- 
thing durable to carry away with me as a me- 
morial. The iron hasp of the garden door pre- 
senting itself, | was on the point of taking it 
away; but reflecting that the heat of the fire in 
which I was going to be tormented would fuse 
the metal, ard that it would therefore only serve 
to increase my insupportable misery, I left it. I 
then awoke to afl the horror with which the re- 
ality of such circumstances would fill me.’ The 
imagination of Dante never conjured up so ap- 
palling a coneeption. 

From 1788 to 1795 Cowper resided at Weston 


untruly said of Swift, that his house was “a constant} —he came to that place amidst melancholy fore- 


weragho of very virtuous women, who attended him from 
morning till night with an awe and an assiduity that are 
setdom paid even to the most powerful lovers, nay, not 
even to the grand seignor himself.” 





bodings; he left it.in the most incurable dejec- 
tion; and although much of the intervening 
space was usefully and not unhappily employed, 
represents on the whole a period to which the 
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reader, of his life turns with much less interest 
and satisfaction than that of his previous sojourn 
at Olney. The death of Mrs. Unwin’s son at 
the commencement of this epoch deprived him 
of that friend with whom his intellect, fancy, and 
affection, most delighted in expanding them- 
selves. Neither Mr. Bagot, Hayley, nor John- 
son, the principal male correspondents of his 
later years, fully supplied the place of Unwin, or 
appear to have called forth so successfully the 
resources of his wit and ‘sensibility. And his 
letters to Mr. Newton grew less and “less fre- 
quent, and more devoted to one subject—that of 
his depression. It certainly appears as if the 
coldness between these two former intimates, 
which had arisen on the subject of Cowper's 
going more into society, toward the close of his 
residence at Olney, never wholly wore away. 
Mr. Newton was, we may conjecture, disap- 
pointed at the course which both the conduct 
and the malady of his friend had assumed—so 
different from the triumphant issue which he had 
long anticipated; while Cowper, conscious ‘at 
once that his life and occupations, however in- 
nocent, were not those which in his early days 
of zeal he had deemed characteristic of a con- 
verted, man, and yet that they furnished the only 
palliation of his mental sufferings, naturally 
found little pleasure in intercouse with one who 
had nourished his former enthusiasm and openly 
disapproved of parts of his later‘conduct. His 
literary.employments too were not of the same 
interesting character as before—the spirit for 
original composition had -worrt itself out, and 
translating Homer formed almost his only oc- 
cupation—pursued at first with ardour, after- 
wards with some lassitude and disquiet, and at 
last with that sort of mechanical perseverance 
with which a heavy task is got through by one 
whose heart is in other things. We are inclined 
to regret’with Mr. Grimshawe, though on other 
grounds, that the last years of his literary life 
were devoted to this ungrateful occupation. 
Perhaps, had he not been absorbed in so great 
a labour, the talent and the wish for more con- 
genial mental employment might have returned 
as suddenly as they had arisen in the first in- 
stance. Whatever the merit of Cowper’s trans- 
lations may be, they are déficient in the one 
quality which above all others characterises 
Homer, and ought to belong to his translators— 
sustained energy. Pope never flags—we do not 
mean that he may not become wearisome to 
the reader, but that the subject never appears to 
become wearisome to him. The same buoyancy 
of versification, and the same vigorous flow of 
spirits, if we may use so bold a metaphor, seem 
to pervade the whole of his work, and in this 
respect at least he represents his author admi- 
rably, however he may have disfigured him in 
all besides. In Cowper, on the contrary, what- 
ever may be the fire and the force of particular 
passages, they are separated by weary tracts o 
Unenlivened prose ; and there is a languor and! 
a’ kind of sluggishness which hangs over great 
ae of his performance, than which nothing can 
coneeived more essentially anti-Homeric. 
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this time taken the most melancholy of all direc- 
tions. It appears nowhere so forcibly as in the 
dreary delineations of mental suffering of which 
his letters aré so full, and in a few of those bal- 
lads and minor pieces which are learnt and 
cherished by many to whom the Task and the 
satires are unknown. The verses “to Mary” 
were Cowper's last original composition at 
Weston. These are perhaps become familiar to 
every heart, but there are perhaps comparatively 
few acquainted with the last of all his ballads, 
“The Outcast,” which was the work of the later 
and still gloomier period of his career. It is 
founded on a melancholy subject, the story in 
Anson’s voyage of the loss of a shipmate who 
had fallen overboard in a storm, and consists in 
a comparison between the fate of that unhappy 
man and that of the poet himself, abandoned, as 
he believed, to the tempests of spiritual despair. 


“For misery still delights to trace, 
Its semblance in another’s case.” 


A comparison forcibly suggests itself between 
this little poem and the verses of Byron on his 
thirty-sixth birth-day, the last which he, too, 
ever wrote, and which sum up so mournfully 
the weariness, disgust, and disappointment of a 
feverish life. No two men could be more widely 
different in life, in temper, and in the character 
of their writings; but both were children of Ge- 
nius, in whom that doubtful gift was character- 
ized by a more than ordinary share of its’ evil 
accompaniments, by susceptibility, amounting 
in the one case to madness, in the other, per- 
haps, more closely allied to it than the world’s 
judgment would have allowed. 

From the time of Cowper's quitting Weston 
until his death, six lingering years elapsed, dur- 
ing which his gloom was rarely enlivened by 
one passing ray of his former cheerfulness. The 
only topics on which the mind dwells with satis- 
faction in tracing these concluding pages of his 
annals, are furnished by the unwearied attention 
and zealous friendship of those who tended him 
throughout, during his captivity on earth. It 
seems, as we have somewhere seen it observed, 
as if Providence had in a marked manner tem- 
pered the afflictions with which this good man 
was visited, by raising up for him in succession, 
whenever his recurring necessities required it, 
friends who were willing to devote life, health, 
and fortune to his support and comfort. But 
there must have been something peculiarly at- 
tractive in the character of Cowper himself, to 
have inspired such devoted attachment in per- 
sons whonr none of the ordinary ties of blood 
or connexion had drawn to his side. The Un- 
wins, Newton, Lady Hesketh, Hayley, Johnson, 
Miss Peroune, seem all, at different times of his 
life, to have made him the principal object of 
their thoughts, some of them to the exclusion of 
almost every other care and avocation. Such 
disinterested love forms indeed a bright page in 
human nature, more especially when it is re- 
membered how little encouragement was af- 
forded to Cowper’s nurses by the character of 
his malady, the shades of which grew deeper 





The spirit of poetry in Cowper had indeed at 


and deeper as life approached its termination. 
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Among his religious friends and admirers, many 
perhaps flattered themselves to the last that 
some signal and visible change for the better 
would manifest itself in his condition, if it were 
only for a short space, previous to his dissolu- 
tion. They could not believe that any one who 
had been once so strikingly visited by Divine 
Grace, would be suffe:ed to depart this life not 
only without assurance, but in apparent de- 
spair; but they too were disappointed. Up to 
the last moment when it could be perceived that 
his spirit retained its consciousness, it still la- 
boured under its miserable delusion. The death 
of most good men, if natural and quiet, not only 
is, but appears 4 gradual transition. They pass 
from a lively hope, if not from a confident anti- 
cipation, into the reality to which they have 
aspired. But he, having laid down to sleep in the 
valley of the shadow of death, awoke, we trust, 
at once, to the dawning of a glorious immor- 
tality. It is seldom: profitable, seldom even safe, 
to exercise our fancy in imagining the sensa- 
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faculties: it is not acquired by sighing for 
wretchedness and shunning the wretched, but 
by vigorously discharging our duty to society, 


tre of man’s life, God and angels only should be 
lookers-on.’ . 
Bacon's admonition, that ‘ torpid minds cannot 


bility should stand back until it has passed the 
meridian of years,’ instead of being one of the 
most wretched, be might have been one of the 
most happy of. men.”—(Mackintosh’s Memoire, 
vol. i. p. 157.) At-the time when he made this 
remark, Sir James Mackintosh was not, per- 
haps, able to estimate Cowper’s character in all 
its bearings: much of. his history, which ‘has 
¥ince. found its .way to the light, was then un- 
known to the public. . It is, therefore, probable 
that he was not aware of the full extent of the 
poet’s constitutional malady, and attributed 


than in fact it possessed. But if no exertions on 


tions of the disembodied spirit at the moment of|his own part could have rendered the born 


its escape; but we are surely not trespassing on; 


the bounds which a due reverence for things 
above us imposes on our imagination, when we 
suffer ourselves to contemplate the ecstacy of a 
released prisoner thus emerging at once, with- 
out delay or gradation, from. “ darkness that 
could be felt,” into the full blaze of everlasting 
light. 

But Cowner’s singular history must not be 
laid down without some passing attention to 
the moral of the tale, however obvious and trite 
it may appear. Although very few of his readers 
are perhaps exposed to the peculiar dangers to 
which genius such as his subjects its possessor, 
yet something of the temperament of genius 
falls to the lot of many who haye little share. of 
its brilliancy. The nervous timidity, the restless 
and excitable nature, ,the love of change eom- 
bined with a tendency to mental indolence, 
which seem to have characterised,Cowper from 
the beginning, are qualities of no rare occur- 
rence in more ordinary men. Such men cannot 
be too ry «| impressed with the conviction, 
that if their lot has imposed upon them the ne- 
cessity of study and vigorous exertion in the 
line of life in which they are -placed, they are 
most fortunately situated, not only for the de- 
velopement of their mental faculties, but for the 
warding off the worst evils which. can afflict 
humanity. While those who are not so circum- 
stanced externally should be warned to make 
betimes such a necessity for themselves, and to 
devote themselves sternly against their natural 
bent, to some course of active employment. 
Above all, the desire which haunts such minds 
withdrawing from public life, and seeking a 
visionary happiness in obscurity, should be ever 
resisted to the uttermost. 

“ Never indulge it,” (the morbid wish to retire 
from active life,) said one of the gentlest, as well 
as acutest, judges of human character, “it is 
the most fatal of all delusions: the sad delusion 
by which Cowper was wrecked. Our happiness 
depends not upon torpor, not upon sentimen- 


hypochondriac one of the “happiest of men,” 
they might, at least, have averted many of the 
worst effects of his mortal disease. There are 
exceptions to every such general assertion, but 
we believe it may safely be said, that of two 
men, in both of whom Nature has implanted the 
same nervous tendency to melancholy, if the 
one be thrown into active life, and the Jatter 
abandoned to retirement, the chances are, that 
the first finds his disorder mitigated through 
life, its recurrence sometimes delayed, and some- 
times, perhaps, wholly averted, by the occupa- 
tion of his thoughts on other subjects: the latter 
falls continually from bad to worse, and dies, as 
Cowper died, in incurable despondency. 

There is, say some of Cowper’s biographers, 
“cruelty” in condemning a man so morbidly 
timorous for shrinking:jn the early period of his 
life from the labour .and the public exhibition 
required by the legal profession which he had 
embraced. Yet had he seriously devoted to the 
studies of that profession the years which, by 
his own confession, he wasted in absolute and 
pernicious idleness—neither turning the present 
to any advantage, nor preparing himself in any 
way to meet the future—he would probably 
have acquired sufficient strength of nerve, if not 
to attain eminence at the bar, at least to perform 
the duties of the quiet and unlaborious office of 
which the mere offer threw him into a state of 
madness. English literature might perhaps have 
lost a poet, but society would have gained an 
amiable and accomplished member. And Reli- 
gion, instead of the doubtful triumph which she 
has obtained in the celebrity of this distinguish- 
ed but unhappy man, whose every excitement 
and aberration have been magnified by one 
party into manifestations of divine grace, and 
used by another as pretexts for holding religion 
herself up as an object of terror or derision, 
would have made the more solid conquest of a 
mind naturally susceptible of devout impres- 
sions; its susceptibility chastened by moral 
training, and its energies directed towards solid 





tality, but upon the due exercise of our various 





instead of visionary objects. 


. . . . If Cowper had attended to © 


engage too soon in active life, but that sensi- — 


more pewer to his wilt over his mental state © 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


Herinneringen uit Japan. Van Hendrik Doeff, 
ond Opperhoofd der Nederlanders in Japan, op 
het Eiland Decima. Haarlem, 1835. Quarto. 


(Recollections of Japan.) By Hendrik Doeff, 
formerly President of the Dutch factory at 
Decima. 


Although ‘two works upon the Japanese em- 
pire have been recently brought under the notice 
of our readers, we think ourselves warranted in 
drawing for their’ use some further information 
on the same’subject from that source which alone 
can supply it—the contemporary literature of 
our Dutch neighbours. Reviewing Mr. Fischer's 
narrative, we made some allusion to his account 
of the Japanese and Dutch Lexicon of the writer 
now before us :— 

“It was, (says Fiseher) Mr. Doeff’s chief employment 
in the solitary Decima, during the war in Furope, and: the 
occupation of the Dutch colonies by the English, For 
several years, thus separated from. the rest ef the world, 
without the sight of a sail or the receipt of a despatch from 
Europe, he devoted to this undertaking his long experience, 
his talents, and his diligence. A combination of circum- 
stances could alone make such a task feasible: the friend- 
ship of the natives, a knowledge of their manners and 
usages, and an advanced instruction in the language, all 
were necessary, and all were his. Above all, however, pa- 
tience and assiduity were requisite, as must appear, when 
we consider that this work, following the Dutch and French 
dictionary of Halma, is illustrated by examples wherever 
a word of double meaning occurs, and comprises a 
amount of 2500 pages. The original exists in Japan, but 
the copy privately written out by Mr. Doeff was lost on his 
return to Europe, by the foundering of the sbip in which 
he had sailed. An accident led me to discover. the traces 
of this work in 1823, and procured me opportunity for 
making a copy, which, in 1899, I brought to’a elose—but 
which is less complete than the original. It is now in the 
library of the Royal Institution af Amsterdam.” 


Returning to Europe after nineteen years of] 
arduous service in a distant region, during which 
he appears to have laboured in the cause of his 
country’s political. interests, as well as that of 
literature, under circumstances of painful diffi- 
culty, Mr. Doeff saw the results of his studies, and 
the curiosities collected during his exile, go down 
in the Admiral Evertsen, from which vessel he 
had scarcely time to save himself and a wife, 
who survived the catastrophe only four days, and 
carried a promised offspring to the grave. Such 
have been the labours and the lot of the author 
of the volume now before us, in which, under 
the title of Reminiscences of Japan, he has en- 
deavoured to repair in some degree, the loss of} 
submerged diaries, journals, and other materials 
for works of greater magnitude. We have to 
regret, not merely as Englishmen, but as labour- 
ers in the wide vineyard of literature, that so 
great a proportion of it is devoted to the subject 
of certain collisions with our own countrymen. 
It is some consolation for the scantiness of his 
positive additions to our knowledge of Japan, 
that his magnum has been saved to Europe 
by Mr. Fischer's exertions; for we can hardly 
hope that the Imperial Library of Jeddo will, in 
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executive machinery. 
usually modifies generalconclusions. Mr. O’Con- 
nell has elicited the fact that the Crown of Eng- 
land is eléctive ; we learn from Mr. Doeff that in 
Japan a parent may select a successor to office 
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our time, become accessible to foreigners, or that 
its rules of admission will appear in the Report 
of the British Museum Committee. Could we 
even look forward to the time which our wise 
men anticipate, when the heds of existing oceans 
shall have effected an amicable exchange with 
present continents, and when fossil seventy-fours 
shall engage the attention of future Coles and 
Murchisons, we could hardly hope that even a 
semi-Dutch manuscript dictionary, whatever 
might be its propensity to descend to ocean’s 
quietest depths, would remain legible to our pos- 
terity, and we echo Mr. Fischer's wish for an 
early edition of the treasure he claims to have 
saved. . 
Mr. Doeff’s remarks on the constitution and 
practice of the Japanese government would lead 
us to attribute to the Sjogfoen (or reigning Em- 
peror) more influence and more of personal inter- 


ference in the affairs of administration than was 
conceded to him inthe works which we formerly 
reviewed. Healsosupplies an important defect in 
those two works, by giving us some information 
as to the mode by which the members of the great 
council of state are elevated to their seat in that 
assembly. 
what extent the measures and decisions of that 
assembly originate with, or are controlled by the 
sovereign ; but as in that body are concentrated 
al] the executive powers of government, as every 
imperial order goes forth under their counter- 
signature, it is important to know that they are 
selected by their sovereign from a particular 
race of the nobility, viz. the descendants of the 
principal supporters of the usurper Jjegos or 
Daifoesama, on whom the title of Gonge was 
conferred. after his death, and from the date of 
whose prosperous usurpation the peace of the 
empire has been uninterrupted. The descend- 
ants of those who opposed the establishment of 
his power are, on the contrary, excluded from the 
council. 


It may be difficult to ascertain to 


The hereditary principle which pervades the 


institutions of Japan is strongly apparent in this 


mode of organizing the moving power of the 
Investigation, however, 


from his children, or, being childless, may adopt 


and invest with his own family name the scion 


of another house, the child of such adoption be- 
ing prohibited thenceforth from addressing his 
real parents by that title on any public Occasion. 
The present sovereign has afforded a curious 
illustration of this practice. His predecessor had 
the misfortune to lose his only son, in conse- 
quence of a fall from a wild Persian horse, an 
unlucky gift from the gentlemen of the factory. 
The prince now flourishing was adopted by the 
bereaved Sjogfoen during his own father’s lifetime. 
On an occasion subsequent to his accession, he 
addressed his parent in public by the accustom- 
ed, but forbidden title. The president of the 
council, Matsoe Dairi Isoe no Cami, instantly 
remonstrated, and in so doing was himself guilty 
of a violation of the rule which forbids any one 
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to gainsay or rebuke his superior inrank. He 
immediately quitted the council, placed himself 
in arrest in his own house, and besought his 
associates in writing to lay the case before the 
emperor. The latter, by acknowledging his 
error, followed without hesitation the example 
of submission to usage thus set him by his minis- 
ter, and soon released the president from his 
voluntary confinement. 

However the powers of government may, in 
practice, be apportioned, fram the emperor down 
to the humblest functionary, all are subject to 
that rigid code of usage and precedent which 
attained its final establishment under the Gonge. 
Two officers are resident at the Court of Jeddo, 
whose functions would be better expressed per- 
haps by the title of grand inquisitors than that 
of directors of police, which Mr. Deeff applies 
tothem. They are charged to watch over, and 
report the minutest infraction of the sacred code 
even-an the part of the emperor himself. Their 
agents are spread through the empire, and espe- 
cially at the courts of the sixty-eight provincial 
sovereigns, who are under constant suspicion of 
an aspiration to independence, only attainable 
by revolution. The mode of operation is curi- 
ous. The spy, usually of an inferior class, is 
despatched to his post, to remain there till he 
receives a signal of recall, which consists in a 
report of some. extraordinary occurrence set in 
circulation by his appoihted successor. Whether 
these posts are coveted in Japan on the princi- 
ple which in our service procures candidates for 
forlorn hopes and judgesand governors for Sierra 
Leone, we do not learn, but certain assassination 
awaits the detected spy. From the province of 
Satsoema, in particular, it is ‘said that none have 
been known toreturn. The invariable impunity 
of these murders exhibits a singular feature of 
weaknéss in the central government and inde- 
pendence in the provincial, but the despotism of 
usage overrules both. A-further and formidable 
check on this independence of the governors is, 
however, to be found in their own compulsory 
residente at Jeddo’each alternate year, and the 
perpetual confinement of their wives and chil- 
dren, natural and legitimate, in that city. Go- 
vernors suspected of undue accumulation of 
wealth are mulcted by an ingenious proeess. 
The Dairie (or spiritual Emperor) is employed to 
bestow on such a title of honour, accompanied 
by fees of installation, which speedily reduce the 
means of the receiver of the Japanese Garter or 
Guelph to proper limits. The slightest demur 
would, as Mr. Doeff states, be immediately over- 
ruled. by the assistance of the neighbouring 
princes, whose mutual jealousies he considers 
as, after all, the main security for that general 
submission which for two centuries has secured 
the peace of so vast an empire. 

Mr. Doeff spends a good many pages on the 
defence of his countrymen from the old imputa- 
tion, so wittily adverted to by Swift in his La- 
puta, of submitttng to trample on the emblem of 
the Christian faith. The falsity of the accusation 
has, we believe, long been acknowledged.* We 
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think our author less successful in relieving his 
countrymen from all participation in the strug. 


remnant of the votaries‘of Christianity in Japan, 
That the contest, indeed, was not a purely reli- 
gious one he shows; but it is equally clear that 
the Christian remnant was engaged on the side 
of the revolters in the bay of Simabarra, and that 
the Dutch Captain Koekebakker -did, in obedi- 
ence, doubtless, to a very significant . request 
from the reigning powers, fire from his vessel 
some four hundred and twenty-five shots on the 
stronghold of the revolters. To these the Zu. 
malacarreguy of the period replied by an arrow, 
with a letter attached, containing. the not unna- 
tural interrogatory, whether native soldiers were 
not to be found to subdue him, and whether hig 
countrymen were not ashamed to call in the 
assistance of strangers. _Koekebakker was al- 
lowed hereupon ‘to retire, and exempt himself 
from any share in the final and bloody catas- 
trophe. 

It appears, however, that the. ceremony.of 
trampling on the cross is still exagted fromshe 
Chinese who visit Japan, the Jesuits having dif 
fused originally among the traders of that nation 
a large assortment of crucifixes, rosaries, &c. 
and with their usual zeal and ingennity endea- 
voured tointroduce their missionaries in Chinese 
vessels. Even in the Dutch ships careful search 
is made for all such emblemsof Christianity, and 
books on religious subjects, which are taken pos. 
session of by the authorities, and only restored 
on the departure of the vessel. .The important 
oo gums however, is made of bibles and-psalm- 
books. ‘ 

Mr. Doeff describes the journey to the capital, 
which he has performed more than once, in his 
capacity of president, the only individual who is 
admitted for the one minute’s audience to the 
presence of the emperor. 
a Japanese treasurer or purse-bearer for the ex- 
penses of the journey, rendered necessary by 
the extortion of the purveyors of horses, proves 
that the family features of the tribe of post- 
masters are similar over the world, wherever 
unmodified by competition, and that human na- 
ture is the same on theroad from Nangaski to 
Jeddo as on that between Calais and Paris, 
The following passage will afford some notion 
of Japanese commercial opulence, and the ex- 
tent of the-loss to which it is sometimes subject 
by fire. Speaking of his residence at Jeddo,. 
our author says— 


“There is here an extensive dealer in silks, by name 
Itsigoja, who has large establishments besides in all the 
other great cities of the empire. Any customer who 
conveys his purchase to another of these cities, Nangaski, 
for example, and there tires of his acquisition, may give it 
back and receive the price in full. The wealth of this 
man must be enormous, as the following will show: Dur. 
ing my residence at Jeddo there occurred a vast fire, which’ 





selves the authors of this unfounded allegation. See his 
despatch to Lord Minto, included in Lady Raffle’s, very 
interesting Memoir. The three works.we have noticed 





*Sir Stamford Rafiles represents the Dutch as them- 


repel it with indignation. 
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We followed. their example,'and marked out a spot with 
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conspmed everything within a space three leagues in 

anda mile and a half in-breadth; among the rest 
our lodging. Itsigoja lost his entire shop, and a ware- 
house containing more than one hundred thousand bales 
of silk thread, which loss was unmitigated, for the Japanese 
know nothing of insurance. He nevertheless sent to our 
assistance forty of his servants, who stood us in great 
stead; and on the second day he was already actively’ en- 
gaged in rebuilding his premises, paying every carpenter 
six florins per diem.” 

Mr. Doeff proceeds thus to describe this con- 
flagration :— . 

“On April 22, 1806, at about ten in the morning, we 
heard that a fire had broken eut ybout two leagues from 
our ladging. We payed little attention to the intelligence, 
the inhabitants of Jeddo being so practised in the extinc- 
tion of fires; in fine weather there is generally a fire every 
night, and as this happens‘ seldomer in rainy weather, the 
citizens generally wish one another joy of a wet evening. 
In this instance, however, the fire-made rapid approaches, 
and towards three in the afternoon the flame, excited by a 
strong breeze, broke out in four places in our neighbour- 
hood. We had, since one o'clock, employed ourselves 
in packing up our effects, so that we were able to take im- 
mediate flight, for the danger was pressing. On issuing 
into the street, we saw every thing in flames; there was 
great danger in endeavouring to escape before the wind, 
and in the same direction with the fire. We therefore 
took a slanting direction through a street already burning, 
and thus succeeded, by following the flame, in gaining an 
open field called Hara. ‘It was studded over with the 
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emancipation from-their state of imprisonment 
however brief, must have repaid the Dutch’ for 
some fright and danger, more especially as their 
new temporary residence afforded them a more 
extended prospect than that from the usual abode 
of the mission. They seem to have received 
much attention and kindness from the authori- 
ties. The Governor of Jeddo, however, took 
alarm at the opportunities for observation, though 
not extending to intercourse, which their posi- 
tion affordedthem. From an outbuilding attach. 
ed to theirresidence, they could see and be seen 
by the multitude which, equally curious’ with 
themselves, was speedily attracted to the spot, 
and the governor sent orders through an inter- 
preter to prohibit any further exhibition of their 
persons. Here Mr. Doeff’s knowledge of the 
Japanese code stood him in good stead. The 
governor had outstepped his province.” The 
Dutch party were in all respects under the orders, 
not of the Governer of Jeddo, but of him of Naga- 
saki, who attends the mission to the.capital, and 
during its entire progress, residence and return, 
has the exclusive control ‘of its motions. The 
laws of Japanese etiquette are as impartial as 
they are strict. Doeff’s appeal to usage was as 
efiectual as if preferred by a native. The prohi- 
bition -was instantly pronounced invalid, and 
their friend of Nagasaki, pleased with theirasser- 
tion of his right and dignity, not only continued 
to them the enjoyment of their irfteresting pros- 
pect, but caused an eminence which impeded it 


standards of prinees, whose palaces had been deatroyed,|+, be jevelled for their convenience. 


and whose wives and children had fled thither for refuge. 


our Dutch flags which we had used on our journey. We 
had now a full view of the fire, and never have I seen 
anything so terrific, ‘The terrors of this ocean of flame 
were enhanced by the heart-rending cries of the fugitive 
women and children.” 


This fire, after raging for twelve hours, was 
extinguished by rain, Fifty-seven palaces of 
princes were destroyed, and 1200 persons (among 
whomr was a daughter of the prince of Awa) 
either burnt or drowned. The young lady met 
this fate by the giving way of the Nipon Bas, a 
famous bridge in Jeddo, under the weight of the 
flying multitude. Thin walls of clay, timbers and 
partitions of deal, matted floors, and roofs of 
shingle, sufficiently account. for catastrophes 
which must far exceed ‘in frequency and vio- 
lence even those of New York or Constantino- 
ple. We cannot help thinking that a fire-engine 
would be the most appropriate present the Dutch 
could make to the government which sets store 
by their gifts.* It would certainly deserve a 
better reception than the wild Persian horse 
which broke the neck of an. heir to the throne, 
or the elephant, which was once brought to Na- 

asaki, but not being transportable in a litter to 
Jeddo, was wisely declined by the Japanese. 

The relief which such an incident afforded to 
the monotony of a residence at Jeddo, and this 

* On looking ittto Abel's account of Lord Amherst’s 
Embassy to China, we find that ‘two of these machines 
were among the presents offered by the British govern- 
ment to the Chinese sovereign on that occasion. 





Our author's description of his audience of the 
emperor contains no new particulars. The days 
which, intervened between his reception at court 
and the departure of the mission were made fati- 
guing by the visits of the curious, and the in- 
quiries of the savans of Jeddo, especially the phy- 
sicjans andastronomers, who during this limited 
interval of three or four days have access to the 
strangers. The burthen of the former naturally 
fell on the physician of the embassy, and as the 
questions had been carefully prepared in entici- 
pation, his task was nota lightone. Mr. Doeft’s 
situation, however, was more embarrassing, for 
albeit no astronomer, he had the choice of ¢con- 
fessing his ignorance, or of inventing answers to 
the questions ofmen able to calculate eclipses, 
and who possess and use a translation of Lalan- 
de’sastronomy. That eminent man, when from 
his observatory in the ancient Hotel de Cluny at 
Paris he ‘outwatched the Bear,’ little thought that 
his labours would enable his brother sages of 
Japan to perplex an unfortunate Dutchman. The 
knowledge of this extension of celebrity would 
not have been ungrateful to the man who pro- 
nounced himselfa ‘toile cireé pour les injures et 
une eponge pour la louange.’ ‘These visits gene- 
rally lasted from two till nightfall, and were re- 
lieved by an active circulation of liqueurs and 
comfits. Mr. Doeff speaks with much affection 
and regard of the chief astronomer, Takahaso 
Sampei, whose friendship he had subsequent oc- 
casion to cultivate, and on whom he bestowed at 
his earnest request the name of Globius, as men- 
tioned in our review of Mr. Fischer’s work. This 
person was held in such -estimatlon by the go- 
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vernment for other qualifications besides those 
of science, that he was sent as commissioner to 
Matzmai in the affair of Golownin. The first 
physician of the emperor received in like manner 
from our author the name of Johannes Botani- 
cus, under which application he held for some 
time a correspondence with the learned Mynheer 
Reinwardt, then resident at Batavia. Thisman’s 
grandfather had held an intercourse of the same 
nature with Thunberg. It is not unpleasing ‘to 
trace these links, however slender, in the inter- 
course of human intellect, which connects na- 
tions so distant, and communicates some of the 
advantages of European cultivation to those whe 
repel with contempt from their coasts the materi- 
al products of our industry, and the dangerous 
benefits of our commerce. Mr. Doeff positively 
contradicts the assertion of Golownin, that a 
Duchman of the name of Laxman had been en- 
couraged or permitted to establish himself at Jed. 
do. In his three visits to the capital Mr. Doeff 
never heard mention of such a name or occur. 
rence, and the whole tenor of Japanese policy, in 
our judgment, sufficiently proves the negative in 
the case of an alleged infraction oflaw and usage 
so gross and palpable. 
On his return from Jeddo, in 1806, Mr. Doeff, 
suffering under a cholic, underwent the opera- 
tion of acupuncturation described by Kempfer 
and others as commonly practised in Japan. 
The pain was trifling; but a slight and tempo- 
rary alleviation of the malady, how far attributa- 
ble to imagination it might be perhaps hard to 
decide, was the only result. 
The remaining portion of Mr. Doeff’s volume 
is almost exclusively a narrative of events which 
took place at Nagasaki during his residence as 
president of the factory. Those who peruse it 
will be little surprised at the strong tone of hos- 
tility to England which pervades its pages. There 
is one passage in particular, of the conduct of our 
countrymen, of which we, on every ground, la- 
ment the tragical consequences, and specially on 
that ground which we suspect has supplied a topic 
of consolation to Mr. Doeff,—to wit, that those 
results have tended ta place at further distance 
then ever the prospect of opening an intercourse 
between our Indian dependencies and Japan. 
We believe that, from the period of 1814, when 
Sir Stamdford Raffles made an attempt of this 
nature on which Mr. Doeffthrows some curious 
lights, no actual experiment has been revived in 
that quarter. We know, however, that with 
that able and excellent man, whose spirit of en- 
terprise and talent for execution we should be 
the last to depreciate, the project was a favourite 
one ; his authority is high ; and the repert on the 
coasting voyage of the Amherst printed for the 
House of Commons in 1833 leads us to suppose 
that this plan has again been contemplated. We 
think it a hopeless and dangerous one; and as 
the ground of this conclusion is borrowed from 


works which in their present shape and language 
are little likely to engage attention in England, 
we have noscruple in briefly laying the principal 
facts before our readers. 

The views of Sir Stamford Raffles, and those 
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have been founded on circumstances not uw. 
worthy, we admit, of due consideration. Our ag. 
counts of that nation have been gathered exclu. ; 
sively from the Dutch, whose interest it might | 
be supposed would lead them to magnify every 
difficulty and to interpose every obstacle in the 
way of a nation long their enemy and ever their 
rival in the eastern seas. Various circum. 
stances, and especially the recent voyage of the 
Amherst, have satisfied certain persOns that 
something in the way of smuggling, bullying, 
and bribing may be effected on the coasts of an 
empire which in many respects bears great aff. 
nity to that of Japan. The failure of the Russian 7 
attempt under Resanoff might be accounted for ” 
by the sanguine on the supposition that the | 
neighbourhood of the Kurile Islands and Kams 
chatka, in this instance, had induced a peculiar 
jealousy on the part of the Japanese. We are 
satisfied, however, that these considerations are 
overruled by others which, however founded on | 
partial testimony, are borne out by all the pro. 
babilities of the case, and by every actual occur. 
rence whieh has come to our knowledge. * 
That the English should rank next at least to 
the Portuguese, and equally with the Russians, 
among the least favoured nations in the Japa 
nese code of restriction, or rather exclision, is 
but too probable. The rumour of our vast) 
Eastern power, and Dutch descriptions of the 
mode in which we had extended and exercised | 
it, would justify superabundant caution. The 
Dutch, during the war in which their subjection | 
to France involved them with this country, 
were compelled to prosecute their usual inter- 7 
course in American hired vessels. It might at 7 
first appear that an incident whieh accustomed | 
the Japanese to the sound of the English lan- — 
guage, and Some acquaintance with English _ 
customs, would be favourable to intercourse 
with the mother country. The Dutch, however, 
would have risked the continuance of their pri- | 
vileges by the expedient, if they had not suo-— 
ceeded in making the Japanese comprehend the _ 
distinetion between the English proper, and the 
English (as they are called in China) of the se — 
cond chop-stick. Once impressed with the dis 
tinction between King Jefferson and King | 
George, they made no difficulty in admittin 
American vessels and crews under the Dutce 
flag and the usual regulations. An American, 
however, attempting to trade on his own account 
in 1807 was instantly repulsed. The failure of 
the Russian enterprise in 1804 is well known. 
In 1808 occurred, in the harbour of Nagasaki, 
that act on the part of an. English frigate to © 
which we adverted in our former article, and of © 
which we must new state our conviction that, 
if the project of opening a British intercourse | 
with Japan had ever been feasible, this incident 
alone would have blasted it, perhaps for centu- | 
ries to come. We also greatly fear, with re- | 
ference to the future, that, should any English 
crew fall into the hands of the Japanese, they 
would find themselves, as Englishmen, exempt- 
ed from the benefit of that code of mercy and 
hospitality in which these sturdy rebutters of 











who have shared them, with regard to Japan,| 
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or starvation drives upon their coast, and which 
has not yet we believe been violated, even 
where that plea of necessity was doubtful. Mr. 
Doeff, bringing under the notice of his readers, 

rhaps under his own, only those circum- 
stancés of the case which national prejudice and 
commercial hostility would select, endeavours 
to stamp with the impression of deliberate cri- 
minality an act, on the part of a British officer, 
which we consider as a casual accident of na- 
val service, creditable to that officer’s zeal,and 
courage, and involving no real impeachment of 
his humanity or discretion, though it led to con- 
sequences which humanity must deplore, and 
which calm discretion, assisted by an acquaint- 
ance with Japanese usages, might perhaps have 
obviated. 

It was in the October of 1808 that an Euro. 
pean vessel under Dutch colours appeared off, 
the coast. The usual Dutch trader was expect- 
ed; and when the governor of Nagasaki re- 
quested Mr. Doeff, then president, to send as 
usual two of his subordinates with the ban- 
joosts, (the. accustomed Japanese officers,) on 
board, he complied without suspicion. The 
Dutchmen preceding the Japanese were met by 
a boat from the vessel. A petty officer of the 
latter desired them in their own language to 
come into their boat, and the Dutchmen request- 
ing time to wait for the Japanese officer who was 
following, the strangers boarded them with 
drawn cutlasses, and forced them on board an 
English frigate, the Phaéton. The Japanese 
rowed back, and communicated the strange oc- 
currence which he had witnessed to the authori- 
ties. Mr. Doeff thus describes the effect of the 
intelligence :— 

“ In the fown every thing was in frightful embarrass- 
ment and confusion. ‘The governor especially was in a 
state of indescribable wrath, which fell in the first instanee 
on the two upper banjoosts because: they had returned 
without our countrymen, and without having learnt, on 
their own knowledge, to what nation the ship belonged. 
Before I could ask him a question, he said to me with 
fury in his countenance—* Be quiet, Mr. President; I 
shall take care that your people are restored.” ‘The inter- 
preters also assured me of his determination in this parti- 
cular, even at the cost of breaking through some law or 
usage. 1 saw every thing was preparing for defence, and 
even for attack, if necessary. The governor now learnt to 
his consternation that at the imperial guard-house (situated 
between the Papenberg island and Nagasaki, and-at which 
one thousand men are by regulation stationed) only sixty 
or seventy were forthcoming, and the commanders absent. 
The governor shuddered at the intelligence, for he foresaw 
his inevitable lot—the knife. ‘Towards twelve came a let- 
ter written on board by my assistant, Schimel, whose writ- 
ing I recognised, with these words only— A ship is ar- 
rived from Bengal. The captain’s name is Pellew ; he asks 
for water and provisigns.’” 


The president was consulted as to compliance 
with this request, which he declined to sanc- 
tion. “It was midnight,” he pursues, “ before 
I heard again from the governor. His first se- 
cretary then visited me, and informed me that 
he had orders to rescue the Hollanders. On my 
questioning him as to the mode, he replied, 
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“ Your countrymen have been seized by trea- 
chery; I shall therefore go alone, obtain admis- 
sion on board by every demonstration of friend- 
ship; seek an interview with the captain, and 
on his refusal to deliver his prisoners, stab him 
first, and then myself.” The president naturally 








dissuaded him from an enterprise. hopeless in 
itself, and dangerous to those he proposed to 
liberate. The governor, adopting the same 
view, was obliged to interfere to prevent the 
attempt. 

The plan now adopted was to detain the ship 
till all the vessels and forces of the neighbour- 
ing princes should be collected for attack, and 
the night passed away in military preparations 
which, as Mr. Doeff says, bore some marks of a 
want of practice of two centuries duration. In 
the afternoon of the following day, Gozeman, 
one of the détenus, was landed. His report was 
that he had been treated with gross insult, and 
threatened with death if‘’it should turn out that 
he had violated truth in denying the presence of 
Dutch vessels in the harbour. The English 
captain, however, having verified his statement, 
by personal inspection in his-own boat, ulti- 
mately sent him on shore with the following 
epistle :— 

“ T have ordered my own boat to set Gozeman on shore, 
to procure me water and provisions; if he does not re 
turn with such before evening, I will sail in to-morrow 
early and burn the Japanese and Chinese vessels in the 
harbour.” ‘ 

Doeff states that a threat was added, that un 
less Gozeman should, return on beard in the 
evening, with the provisions, the other Dutch 
prisoner, Schimel, should be hanged without 
mercy. We have very strong doubts as to the 
accuracy of these statements, but none at all 
that the Japanese were made to believe that 
such threats had been uttered. The governor 
was unwilling to allow of Gozeman’s return to 
the vessel; but was persuaded by the president, 
who considered that measure the only means of 
securing the safety of beth. He did not return 
on board with the provisions, and shortly after- 
wards the Japanese authorities were enraptured 
by the appearance of both the détenus, which to 
some of themselves, alas not to all! was a re- 
lease from the choice between honourable sui- 
cide, and the lasting infamy of public execution. 
The Dutchmen admitted that, after the arrival 
of the provisions, they had been treated with 
every civility by the English captain. 

It was now the object of the governor to ex. 
ecute, if possible, to the letter, that passage 
of his commission which enjoins him to detain, 
till the pleasure of the Provincial Government 
be known, any vessel which commits any act 
of violence or illegality on the coast. The presi- 
dent was again consulted :— 

“ I considered,” he said, “the Japanese as not strong 
enough to detain by force a frigate well armed and pre. 
pared, and told them so plainly; but I advised them to 
detain.the vessel by other means, long enough to permit a 
number of vessels laden with stones to be sunk in the nar 
rowest part of the passage, between the Papenberg and 
the Caballes. In the course of the next day these might 
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be got ready, ond the scheme might be executed in the 
night following. The Japanese harbour-master, present 
at the discussion, demonstrated the feasibility of the scheme, 
aud received orders to make all the prepurations. I warned 
the governor that the east wind, which bad biown for some 
hours, was fuir for the Englishinan’s e- cape; but it was 
expected that he would wait for a turthcr supply of fresh 
water, whiclt hed been promised !:im. 

“About daylight arrived the {rinece of Omura, at the 
head of his troops, and proposed to te governor to en- 
deavour, with three hundred bost:, cach nienned with three 
rowers, and filled with straw and reeds, to burn the frigate. 
The men were to escape by swimming. He offered to 
lead tlie enterprise in person. During this concultation 
the frigate weighed, and sailed vut .of the harbour with a 
fresh breeze.” , 





Thus far we have pursued the Dutchman’s 
narrative; and did it end here, sone of our 
readers, and specially those who, like ourse! ves, 
take pleasure in the mirthtul pages of Marryatt, 
Chamier, and Glasscock, wight think that little 
harm wus done. A frightened Dutchman, and 
an outwitted governor in petticoats, might be 
considered as excellent dramatis persone for a 
marine farce ; and we might smile at the cre-lulity 
ofthe men, wiv really believed that an English 
oificer would execute on their persons a threat, 
for the performance of which he wouid himselt 
have deen liable to capital punishment at home. 
The consequences, however, were such as un- 
doubtedly the captain of the Phaéton could not 
have anticipated, and such as he, or any british 
officer would deplore. Within half an hour of 
the Phaéton's Jeparture, the governor had 
deemed himself from impending disgrace, and 
his family from an inheritance of infamy, by 
the terrible expedient which Japanese custom 
dictates on such occasions. The officers of the 
neglected post, to the numer we believe of six 
or seven, followed his example, and at once 
stabbed themsclvesintheabdomen. These men 
were under the orders, not of the governor of 
Nagasaki, but of the governor of the province 
of Fizen, then resident at Jeddo; and that high 
functionary expiated the delinquency of his sub- 
ordinates by an imprisonment of one hundred 
days. 

Before we dismiss this subject it may be well 
to advert to the circumstances under which the 
British flag appeared in these unfrequented seas. 
That we were at war with Holland, then a de- 
pendency of France, it is hardly necessary to 
mention. Captain Pellew of the Phaéton, (the 
second Lord Exmouth,) was ordered by Admiral 
Drury, commander of our fieets in the Eastern 
seas, to cruise off the Japanese islands, for the 

urpose of intercepting the Dutch traders to 
ata 

Whether a nation which, like Japan, refuses 
all intercourse with the rest of the world may 
claim all those privileges of neutrality for its har- 
hours, which other civilized nations have sanc- 
tioned for their mutual convenience, is a point 
of international law which we are not aware 
has been formally mooted or decided. We have 
reason at least to believe that Captain Pellew’s 
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nor any information as to the peculiar usages 
of the people with whom his mission might bring 
hd into contact. With reference to the Dutch, 
that mission was of course couched in the usual 
formula—take, burn, or destroy. After cruising 
in vain for a month in those tempestuous seas, 
the Captain thinking that the Dutch traders had 
probably reached the harbour, determined to 
look for them there. ‘The skill ang boldness 
with which this was accomplished is ‘evident 
irom the Dutch accounts, which also throw light 
op its hazard and difficulty. 

We are enabied, cn good authority, to state 
our belief that the Dutch have misrepresented 
the conduct of the English captain, in those pas- 
sages which impute to him hostile demeanour or 
expression, with regard to the Japanese, with 
whom no actual collision or intercourse took 
place. On the same authority we can further 
state, that the captain, failing to discover the 
enemy he looked for, desired the Dutch factors 
who boarded him, and whom he claimed the 
right to consider as prisoners of war, to re 
present his vessel to the Japanese as an English 
inciaman.’ The consequences of amore accu- 
rate designation must therefore rest, lamentable 
1s they were, with those who communicated it 
to the native authorities. 

Our readers, however, may make what allow- 
ance they please for Dutch misrepresentation or 
evaggeration of the occurrence in its details, and 
we suspect our author’s narrative is not free 
from either; the facts stated of its consequences 
lhave never been denied or doubted, and are al- 





jluded to as notorious in the passage of Sir Stam- 
if wd RaMes’ Memeirs, which contain a brief and 
imperfect account of his own subsequent pro- 
ceedings in the same quarter—to which we shall 
have occasion presently to advert. The prelude 
was certainly inauspicious. If Messrs. Meylan 
and Fischer had told us that the Japanese were 


qualities belong to nations professing a religion 
which enjoins them, might doubt the veracity 
of these authors. They do tell us that vindiec- 
tiveness is a striking feature of their character; 
and that the forgiveness of an injury is consi- 
dered as a specimen of dis’raceful pusillanimity. 

From this period up to 1810, in the spring of 
which year Mr. Doeff made one of his journeys 
to the capital, as president of the factory, the inter- 
course between Batavia and Nangasaki was 
punctual. It was now destined to a total inter- 
ruption of more than three years, the conse- 
quene of maritime war, and our occupation of 
the Dutch East Indian possessions :— 


“ No one,” says Mr. Doeff, “ but a resident of this pe- 
riod at the factory can form a conception of our state of 
mind. Separated from all intercourse, close prisoners in 
a spot which ships scarcely ever pass, much less touch at, 
knowing nothing, guessing nothing of events in the re- 
mainder'of the globe; uncertain whether for the next ten 
or twenty years, or to the end of our lives, a ship oi our 
country would ever greet our sight; living under the con- 
stant inspection of a suspicious nation which, treating us 





instructions contained no direction on this head, 


it is true with kindness, and allowing us to want for noth- 


the most forgiving and forgetful nation of their | 
acquaintance, we who know how seldom those | 
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ing which they could supply, could yet never consider us 
as countrymen ; this was a sad lot, and sadder prospect.” 


In 1811, the capture and detention of Golow- 
nin occurred, and the Japanese authorities paid 
Mr. Doeff the compliment of calling forvhis opi- 
nion on the circumstances of that transaction. 
He seems to have done his best to recommend 
merciful couhsels, and to smooth the way for the 
release of the-Russian. 


“Our hope,” he continues, “ was now fixed on the year 
1812, but alas! it passed away without relief, and without 
intelligence either from Europe or Batavia! All our pro- 
vision from Java was by this time consumed; butter we 
had not seen since 1807, (for the ship, the Gade Frouw, 
had brought us nene in 1809.) | 'To the honour of the Ja- 
panese, I must acknowledge that they did everything in 
their power to supply oar particular deficiencies, , , .The 
police agent or inspector, Sige Dennozen, among others, 
gave himself much trouble to distil gin for us, for which 
purpose I supplied him with a still-kettle and a tin-worm 
which I chanced to possess. He had tolerable success, but 
could not remove thé resinous flavour of the juniper; the 
corn spirit, however, which he also managed to distil, tvas 
produced in perfection. As we had been deprived of wine 
since 1807, with the exception of a small quantity brought 
by the Gade Frouw, he likewise endeavoured to press it 
for us from the wild grape of the country,-but with less 


‘success. He obtained, indeed, a red and fermented liquid, 


but it was not wine. I, for my own part, endeavoured to 
make beer. With the help of the domestic dictionaries 
of Chanel and Buys, I got so far as to produce a whitish 
liquor, with something of the flavour of the white beer 
(mol) of Haerlem, but which would not keep above four 
days; seeing that-I could not make it work sufficiently, 
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clerks was greatly required; Mr. Waardenaar 
was an old acquaintance, friend, and protector. 
An officer and clerk of the factory were sent on 
board ; the former returned, saying that he had 
recognized Waardenaar and the captain, Voor- 
man, but that appearances were strange on board 
the vessel, and Waardenaar had informed him 
that he’ could only deliver the papers with which 
he was charged to Mr. Doeff in person. It was 
remarked by the Japanese that all the officers on 
board spoke Knglish, and they thence considered 
the vessels as hired Americans. To remove all 
suspicion, Mr. Doeff went on board. He was 
received with evident embarrassment by Waar- 
denaar, who handed him a letter,.wkich Doeff 
declined to open till he should return.to his resi- 
dence, whither he was accompanied by Waarde- 
naar and his clerk. The letter there being open- 
ed, presented to the eyes of the astonished presi- 
dent an announcement of the mission of the two 
vessels, and the appointment of Waardenaary as 
Commissary in Japan, with supreme command 
over the factory, signed ‘ Raffles, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Java and its dependencies.’ In re- 
ply to the question, ‘ Who is Raffles?’ Mr. Doeff 
was informed that Java was in possession of the 
English, Holland incorporated with France; and 
that Waardenaar, together with an Englishmau, 
Mr. Ainslee, were'appolnted by the British go- 
vernment as Commissioners in Japan. Doelt ’s 
reply was» prompt; he refused all compliance 
with the orders sat forth in the letter, as coming 
from the govergment of a colony in possession 
of the enemy. Waardenaar tried every expe- 
dient to shake this resolution; he appealed to 


nor had I any hope of imparting to it its due bitter, so as/the capitulation of Java, of which, however, he 


to remain longer drinkable.” 

We sympathize with this unaffected narrative 
of a Hollander’s distresses, his hopes, and his re- 
sources, and we are cheered by the picture of 
Japanese good nature, while we lament over the 
pitchy flavour of the Schiedam of Nagasaki and 
the perishable excellence of Doeff’s Entire—but 
further privations and embarrassments equally 
national remain. 

“Ohr greatest deficiency was in the articles of shoes and 
winter clothing; we procured J«pavese slippers of straw, 
and covered the instep wit! undressed leather, and thu: 
draggled along the street. Long breeches made we with 
an old carpet which I had by me. ‘Thus we provided for 
our wants as well as we could contrive. There was no 
distinction among us. Every one who had saved anything 
threw it into the common stock, and we thus lived under 
a literal community of goods.” 


With the Spring of 1813 began the fourth year 
of their separation from the world, and great was 
their delight in July to witness the approach of| 
two vessels bearing the Dutch flag, and hoisting 
a private signal agreed upon in 1809. A letter 
was brought on shore, announcing the arrival of 
Mr. W. Waardenaar, formerly president of the 
factory, as commissary, and Mr. Cassa appointed 
to replace Mr. Doeff as president, with three as- 
sistants or clerks on board the second vessel. 
No suspicion crossed the mind of our author: 
he had himself exceeded by many years the 
usual period of service ;—the reinforcement of 


could produce no copy, and which, as Mr. Doeff 
says, would at all events have been unavailing to 
convince him that Japan was to be considered a 
dependency of Java. 

This bold stroke of Sir Stamford Raffles may 
be considered by many as a favourable specimen 
of that spirit of enterprise which distinguished 
his proecedings to the last; but, making every 
allowance for the partiality of the account of the 
transaction now before us, we cannot but think 
that his zea! in this instance overstepped his dis- 
cretion. Success could only be gained by entire 
acquiescence and collision on the part of Mr. 
Deoefl, and the lives of the two ships’ companies 
were placed’ in the hands of that functionary, 
who by a word could have given them over as 
Englishmen and enemjes to the vengeance of a 
recently insulted nation. This course he appears 


fat first to have contemplated; for after coglly 


acquainting his former friend with the circum- 
stances of the situation. in which he had placed 
himself, and his own determination to resist the 
appointment of any nominee of England to the 
chair of the factory, he called in the five chief 
native interpreters, and, acquainting them with 
the facts, demanded their instant communication 
of them to the authorities. They at once fore- 
saw the terrific consequences of such an an- 
nouncement, and, whether from mere humanity, 
or apprehending that the circumstance of the 
ships having entered the harbour, though by de. 
ceptive means, yet unopposed, might include 
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themselves or some of their countrymen in the 
catastrophe, they paused for consideration. 
Waardenaar was known and respected in Japan; 
the ships bore the Dutch flag; no suspicion that 
the English had a Dutch agent in their service 
had yet reached the authorities. All these cir- 
cumstances they pointed out to the president, 
and prevailed on him to keep the secret and re- 
tain his indepéndent government, formally con- 
senting to take ypon themselves the entire re- 
sponsibility in case of discovery. 

The further details of the arrangement, and of 
Mr. Doeff’s measures for turning the transaction 
to the commercial profit of his country, may 
best be found in the following extracts from a 
document, of which Mr. Doetf inserts a copy in 
his work. They will also show how completely 
the perilous nature of their position was admit- 
ted by the parties. The act in question purports 
to be an agreement between H. Doeff, president, 
on the one side, and W. Waardenaar and D. 
Ainslie, chief surgeon in Batavia, on the other. 
The first undersigned having communicated to 
the second and third his refusal to obey the in- 
struction of the Lieutenant-Governor of Java, 
dated June 4, 1813, (for reasons specified,) repre- 
sents in consequence, the dangerous circum- 
stances im which the ships, Charlotte and Mary, 
with their crews, are placed, in the event of his 
making known to the Japanese (however indi- 
rectly) to what nation those ships belong ; inas- 
much as the said ships would be forthwith burned, 
and all on board massacred, the which he (Doeff) 
could in no wise do anything to’prevent, seeing 
the hate which the Japanese have conceived 
towards the English nation—especially since the 
affair of the Phaeton, &c. Then follow the con- 
ditions agreed upon, the principal being, that in 
order to prevent al] suspicion on the part of the 
Japanese, the entire cargoes of the two ships 
shall be delivered to Doeff, who shall treat them 
according to the usual practice, and account for 
them to Waardenaar and Ainslie; that the two 
latter shall undertake, on account of their go- 
vernment, the debt, and obligations, &c. con- 
tracted ‘by the factory from 1809 to this year in- 
chisive, to be paid out of the produce of the lad- 
ing, &c. The ships were permitted on these con- 
ditions to discharge their goods and receive their 
return in copper under the usual regulations. 
The secrecy of the interpreters was sufficiently 
secured by a regard to their own safety; and 
Mr. Doefl’s retention of his functions, and the 
departure of the English agents from their dan- 
gerous errand, were aecounted for on various 
ingenious pretexts to the satisfaction of the Ja- 
panese, 

We cannot but concede to Mr. Doeff his claim 
to total success in this struggle, and we must re- 
luctantly, not merely on his statement, but on 
all the probabilities of the case, deny to Sir 
Stamford Raffles, all claim and pretension to the 
having in this transaction smoothed the way for 
future intercourse. Pretensions to that effect are, 
in his memoirs and despatches to Lord Minto, 
founded on the admitted collusion of the five in- 
terpreters; and it is also suggested that, though 
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the ships passed in the first instance for Ameti- 


can, the fact that they were English was ascer- 

tained by the Japanese during their stay in har- 

bour; moreover that presents of English manu- 

facture had: been complacently received at court, 

Mr. Doeff’s reply to these allegations—viz. that 

the parties were too well aware of their danger 

to neglect any conceivable precaution against 

discovery ; that of the Japanese, the interpreters 

alone were in the secret; and that the presents 

mentioned as received at Jeddo were forwarded 

in the name of the Dutch government—appears 

to us conclusive. The presents, he tells us, were 

represented as an acknowledgment for the kind. 

ness with which the Dutch had been treated 

during the interruption of intercourse. 'Two of 
them, a clock and an elephant, were refused— 
the former because: ornamented with classical 

images, the elephant for the reason already men- 
tioned. Query, Did those who sent it know the 
relative positians of Nagasaki and Jeddo?t Dr; 
Ainslie was in some danger of discovery. It was 
thought strange that Mr. Waardenaar should be 
attended by an American surgeon. Mr. Doeff 
reminded the Japanese of the Swedish Thun- 
berg, and asserted that his countrymen looked 
rather to the skill than the birthplace of their 
medical attendants. At the court of Jeddo was 
established, at this period, in great splendour and 
favour, the sen of that governor of Nagasaki- 
who, in 1808, had committed suicide, in conse- 
quence of an English visit. At Nagasaki itself 
the garrison consisted of the troops of the Prince 
of Fizen, who had suffered one hundred days 
arrest for his imputed negligence in the same 
affair, and doubtless the friends and relations of 
the other victims of the transaction were extant 
there, eager for vengeance, and with no conceiv- 
able motive for mercy. 

In Sir Stamford Raffles’s own memoirs, indeed, 
we find that not only the prince, but many ofthe 
principal Japanese, had sworn to kill every Eng- 
lishman that fell in their way. We cannot but 
think that Mr. Doeff might havere venged theinsult 
he suffered in 1808-by at once obeying the order 
of Sir Stamford Raffles, and leaving his appoint- 
ed successor and the English surgeon Ainslie to 
explain as they might to the Japanese the authori- 
ty under which they were appointed. The de- 
struction of the factory, the execution of its of- 
ficers, and the final cessation of all intercourse 
with Europe, would probably have been the con- 
sequence, which the prudent course adopted by 
Mr. Doeff appears to have averted. 

Having stated the principal, circumstances, and 
the result of Sir Stamford Raffles’s expedition of 
1813, we content ourselves with a mere brief al- 
lusion to the renewal of his attempt in the follow- 
ing year, when the Dutch agent Cassa was sent 
in the Charlotte to supersede Mr. Doeff. This 
attempt appears to have been conducted with 
more skill and cireumspection than the former, 
and Mr. Cassa succeeded at one moment in bring- 
ing over two out of the five Japanese interpreters 
to his interest. Doeff, however, kept the vant- 
age ground on which the affair of the Phaeton 
had placed him, and still refused to acknowledge 
the capitulation of Java as affecting the situation 
of the factory. With the help of his majority in 
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the body of interpreters he overruled the minori- 
ty, and attained the imperial sanction to hisown 
continuance in office and the reshipment of his 
appointed successor. His difficulties were cer- 
tainly greater in this instance than in the former, 
put his pertinacity equally triumphed. We re- 

ret to add that he attributes to Sir Stamford 
Raffles the infraction of some conditions which 
he had stipulated to his own pecuniary advant- 


age on the former occasion. ‘That he is mistak- 


en in attributing to that excellent man any such 
> unworthy mode of punishing him for adherence 





to his country’s interests, we firmly believe ; but 
if from oversight or any other cause he has really 
suffered by the non-performance of such con- 
ditions, we are satisfied that even at this distant 


period the justice of the English government 
_ would afford him redress. 


He opposed and foil- 
ed us, but he might by a word have procured the 


- destruction of our vessels and: the massacre of 


our countrymen. , 
The president bought his advantage dear. 
From the departure of the Charlotte another 


) dreary interval of cessation of all intercourse en- 
- sued till the year 1817, when two vessels arrived, 


bearing the welcome intelligence of the restora- 
ion of Java to the Dutch and having on board 
the author’s friend Jan Cock Blomhoff, appointed 
to succeed him, as president, and at the same 
time to convey to him the full approbation of his 
proceedings, and the order of the Lion of the 
Netherlands. Scarcely less welcome, after a 
nine years’ abstinence, was a supply of butter, 
and of wine, in which they drank to the restora- 
tion of the House of Orange.. 

Mr. Blomhoff was destined ,to illustrate the 
tenacity with which the Japanese adhere to their 
regulations. His arrival, and the news ofthe ces- 
sation ofhostilities, were hailed with great delight 
by the Japanese, but all his influence and exer- 
tions were vain to procure from the ceurt of Jed- 
do, in favour’ of his wife and child, a relaxation 
of the rute which excludes foreign females from 
Decima, not, indeed as such, but as coming un- 
der the larger category of all persons not ex- 
pressly necesssary for the purposes of the trade. 
‘No one may land except for special reason in 
Japan’—is the maxim of that empire, to which the 
Dutch are, equally with other foreigners, com- 
pelled to submit. s 

On the 6th of December, 1817,Mr. Doeffhand- 
ed over to his successor the guardianship ofthose 
interests which he had defended with so much 
pertinacity and success. The appendix to his 
narrative is a melancholy one. Heembarked for 
Europe in 1819, in the ship of war the Admiral 
Eversten. She ptoved not sea-worthy, and from 
the 30th of March to the 8th April was only kept 
afloat by unremitting exertion at the pumps. 
The Mauritius, the nearest inhabited land, was 
nine hundred miles distant, two companions had 
out-sailed them, and the fate of Troubridge await- 
ed them in the same seas. They were saved by 
an American brig when within sight of the un- 
inhabited island of Diego Garcia; but as three 
hundred and ninety petsons were to be trans- 
ferredto this small vessel, none were allowed 
to take with thein their effects, and a few shirts 
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and some papers of small bulk were all that ou 
author could save of his collections accumulated 
with cost and diligence during his long resi- 
lence at Decima. The fate of his most valuable 
manuscript has been already mentioned. Half 
the party were left on the island, the other por- 
tion including our author and his wife, sailed 
for the Mauritius on board the friendly and 
humane American. His lady died early on the 
passage. 

it is impossible to dismiss this curious subject 
without adverting to the statements set forth in 
Sir Stamford Raffles’ “ Memoirs” and in his own 
despatch to Lord Minto, not only as a justifi- 
cation of his measures, but as involving a claim 
to partial success and an encoufagement to fu- 
ture proceedings. We find in his “ Memoirs” 
the following passage :— 


“ The character of the Japanese it was evident had been 
subject to the misrepresentation which the jealousy of the 
Dutch had industriously spread over the whole of their 
eastern possessions. ‘They appeared to the commissioners 
to be a race remarkable for frankness of manner and dis- 
position, for intelligence, inquiry, and freedom from pre- 
judice. ‘They are in an advanced state of civilization, in 
a climate where European manufactures are almost a ne- 
cessary comfort; and where long use has accustomed them 
to many of its luxuries.” 


We know not how far the Batavian colonists 
may have misrepresented the Japanese to the 
English governor, but certainly their three 
countrymen whose works. we have brought un- 
der notice most entirely acquiesce in the de- 
scription thus given by men whose authority in 
itself was worth little, as they had neither a 
knowledge of the language nor opportunity for 
observation. With regard, however, to the as- 
sertion that European manufactures are almost 
a necessary comfort to a nation which Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles rates at twenty-four, Mr. Fischer at 
thirty-six millions, we must say that the Japan- 
ese have satisfied themselves with a very small 
allowance of such objects of necessity, and have 
taken very singular methods to increase tie 
supply. The fact is, that their disposition to 
luxury and expense in dress, which doubtless 
would recommend foreign commerce if once es- 
tablished, is constantly checked by severe and 
arbitrary sumptuary laws. 

“ The trade,” says Sir Stamfotd in his des- 
patch, “ was just as extensive as it suited the 
personal interest of thé Resident to make it.” 
We have seen that the trade was limited and 
rigidly defined by successive orders from Jeddo. 
Sir Stamford points out the advantages to be 
derived by both parties from British intercourse, 
and to us especially, as a resource in the event 
of any interruption in the trade with China. 
With respect to the article of tea the accounts 
both of Mr. Fischer and Mr. Doeff would lead 
us to doubt whether the produce of Japan would 
answer as a substitute for that of China. Mr. 
Doeff describes the decoction in common use as 
villanous. Mr. Fischer considers the Japanese 
tea as a useful sudorific, but so inferior in fla- 
vour to the Chinese as to make its success in an 





European market very doubtful. Nothing, in- 
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deed, can be clearer than an interchange of] 


commodities with Japan would be profitable to 
both nations. The Japanese answer to Russian 
proposals of a similar nature proves, however, 
that such advantages can be appreciated by a 
nation which rejects them:— 


“ With regard to the trade in commodities of many 
kinds of which cach may be in want, possible advantage 
appears, yet we have maturely considered and found, that 
if all ous usetul commoditics were exchanged, we might 
possibly find a deticiency in such of our own production, 
and thus it would appear as though we knew not how to 
govern our country. Moreover, if trade be increased there 
would be more occasion for people of the lower orders to 
transgress the usages of our country, and thereto we there- 
fore cannot agree. ‘This is the jmperial decision, and there- 
fore inust the navigation of Japan be no more attempted, 
Signed at Nangusuki—Nanco Bo.uena (with a great red 
seal attuched.)” 


We have said and quoted thus much in defe- 
rence to an authority so justly respected as that 
of Sir Stamford Raffles; enough, we trust, t6 
show that we do not lightly or irreverently ven- 
ture to criticise the speculations of such a man. 
His reputation is one which can suffer no sen- 
sible diininution by an impeachment of his 
reasonings on a particular subject, treated by 
him with that, ardour in his country’s service 
which belonged to h.s character. He seems to 
us to have failed to perceive that the very quali- 
ties of superiority, for which he gives just cre- 
dit to Japan, opposed an impenetrable Obstacle 
to his views; tnat meanness, ignorance, corrup- 
tion, and cowardice, may justify by the result 
the aggression they invite, but that courage and 
intelligence are not rashly to be insulted or tam- 
pered with, and that a spirit of independence 
may be proof against the trivial impulses of cu- 
riesity and the more degrading motives of gain. 
Neglecting these considerations, he argued that 
because the Japanese, by a fortunate accident, 
had forborne to close an intercourse with a na- 
tion which submitted to purchase its continu- 
ance by’abject subntission and humiliation, they 
would break through the most sacred’ laws and 
usages of their empire, sanctified by antiquity, 
and rigidly enforced by a strong executive, to 
admit one by which they had been threatened 
and insulted, and which was only known to 
them by partial and malignant statements of its 
power and ambition, ilustrated by a calamitous 
example. We are as anxious as Sir Staiford 
Rafiles could be for the obiquity of our flag and 
the expansion of eur commerce. For ourselves. 
being neither governors, merchants, nor mis 
sionaries, we have no higher motive than that 
which attuated the Fatima of the nursery tale, 
in sighing for a peep into the blue chamber of} 
the eastern sea. That motive of curiosity is a 
strong one. But the key of British enterprise 
which has unlocked the treasure-chambers of] 
the world has no power when applied to the 
steel-clenched postern of Japan. It has been 
shivered in the attempt, and there is blood on 
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terred by former failures, or inspired by a fey 
paltry successes on the maritime frontier 7 
‘hina and its corrupted dependencies, wer) 
about to renew experiments on Japan. Noth!” 
ing, we are satisfied, can be more unwise thay e 
to argue from Chinese or Corean premises to 
Japanese conclusions ; nothing more wanto 
and unprofitable than to risk, by any attenip 
to force an intercourse, the disruption of the 
last link which yet connects thattsingular coun? 
try with the European family. Some great and 
sweeping revolution must disorganize her go® 
vernment, and obliterate her institutions, befor F 
we can approach her coasts in any other guisef 
than that of invaders of an unoffending, wef 
wish we could add unoffended, nation. 


. 





FromfFraser’s Magazine, % 
MR. SERJEANT TALFOURD. 


WE present our readers, in the opposite page,|_ 
with the representation of the corporal form of) 
Sergeant Talfourd, a gentleman who woos ay 
once the Nine Muses and five Justices of Com) 
mon Pleas; and cultivates, with equal assiduity,/ 
the graees of Clio and his cliente. Although he 
has studied Blackstone, he has not deemed itt 
rlecessary to imitate him in bidding farewell tof 
the Muse; but furnishes briefs for Macready tof 
plead the cause of Ion before the judges of/ 
Covent Garden, as readily as he receives.those! 
which send himself to plead the causes of the 


more profitable; and we fear the memory off 
those eternal litigants, the Titii and the Seii of? 
our law, will be more lasting than that of Ion® 
or Clemanthe. But we do not wish to speak in ] 
words of discouraging omen. ' 
The Sergeant is, we suppose, about five-and- 7 
forty. He was born at Reading, where his fa) 
ther won his bread by supplying other people) 
with beer. He was, in short, a brewer, who 
raised a handsome fortune by his ale. Talfourd 
himself made some happy allusions to his fa- 
ther’s business, in an election speech at Read- 
ing. 
fermentation, the froth rises to the top, and to 
draw therefrom some poetical ferment in which 
he was speaking. This we say he omitted, be 
because he thinks proper to be a Radical, and 


of it. He was educated by old Dr. Valpy, who 
has lately died, and to whom he dedicated the 
private edition of his play. In,the public edi- 
tion, he has superseded this dedication by an 
affectionate and nicely written notice, highl 
eulogistic of the pedagogue defunct; with which 
we sliould be more inclined to agree, if we did 
not recollect his conduct to John Galt. 

In 1835, he was returned for Reading on the 
Radical interest, and is now seated in the House 





the fragments. We should be sorry to learn 
that the directors of Eastern enterprise, unde- 


of Commons. It is no disgrace to him that he 
cuts no figure in that assembly. There is no 


everlasting Does.and Roes of Westminster Hall. 
We know which occupation he finds to be the? 


He omitted to say that, in the process of 


to believe in the march of mind, and all the rest 7 
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SIR JOHN SOANE. 


opening for genius or honourable feeling on the 
side of the House which he haunts. 


What has it with day to do? 
Sons of night, *twas made for you! 


And to the nightmen of parliament it must be 
left. In his first speech, he introduced a glow- 
ing passage from Wordsworth, illustrating his 
argument; and we think that even the great 
Laker himself, fond as he is of hearing his own 
verses quoted, would have laughed at the mis- 
placed and mistinued quotation. The ignorant and 
underbred rabbie of ruffians, which constitutes 
the greater portion of our parliamentary iajo- 
rity, know nothing of Wordsworth— except, per- 
haps, Hume may have found, from some return, 
that he is stampmaster of Westmoreland, and 
have looked with indignation at his being paid 
for the office. The Lexicon Balatronicum would 
be a fitter source to supply quotations for that 
herd, ifeven the works of Grose are not too re- 
fined for those whose taste has been fostered by 
the models of eloquence imported from the ag- 
gregate meetings, and the proud days of Ire- 
land. Of course, Sergeant Talfourd sate down 
without a cheer—and we do not think he will 
try to rise again. As a barrister, he has obtain- 
ed a high rank in his profession, and will attain, 
still higher. In the case of the Whig persecution 
of Messrs. Grant and Bell, tried and condemned 
for repeating the language of Lord Denman, 
Master Brougham, the lord-chancellor’s brother, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, and other lights of Whiggery, 
he’ displayed not only great legal knowledge 
and eloquence, but, what is still more rare, 
great forensic courage. It was an exhibition 
which did him honour. 

His tragedy, however, it is which brings him 
into our court. Much is to be said in its praise ; 
but it will never succeed on the stage. It is to 
be applauded and forgotten. Neither can we, 
with the fear of Homer and Go, before our eyes, 
pronounce it to be always Greek in spirit. We 
give one instance—short, but-decisive : 


. “ Our soldiers, 
From the base instinct of their slavish trade,” &c. 


The base and slavish “instinct of the soldier 
trade! @u! dv! Such a sentiment may, perhaps, 
be found in some mangy sophist, but long and 
fruitless by will Sergeant Talfourd toil befare he 
discovers a precedent for it in the Greek poet. 
lon himself is a puling creature. There is, how- 
ever, good stuff in the tragedy; and Talford 
will do better things. 





From Fraser’s Magazine.. 
SIR JOHN SOANE. 


In Fielding’s comedy of the Miser, a sycophant, 
Lappet, holds the following dialogue with the 
old curmudgeon whose: sexagenarian amours 
he is encouraging : 

“ Lappet. But take care not to appear too young: she 
insists on sixty, at Icast-—Lovegold. This humour is alto- 
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gether strange, methinks. —Lappet. She carries it further, 
sir, than can be imagined. She has in her chamber seve- 
ral pictures: but what do you think they are? None of 
your smock-fiiced young fellows—your Adonis’, your 
Cephalus’, your Paris’, your Apollos! No, sir! ‘You see 
nothing there but handsome figures of Saturn, King Priam, 
old Nestor, and good Father Anchises on his son’s shoul- 
ders !—Lovegold. Admirable! This is more than | could 
expect.” 


e 

We are pretty sure that no one will be so be- 
sotted as to fancy, from the appearance of yon- 
der venerable etiigy, thiat decrepitude and-dotage 
are the best recommendation to a niche in the 
Gallery of Recina. Have we not hung up in 
her pinacotheca, Cephalus Ainsworth, Narcissus 
Bulwer, and Parisian D’Orsay! As a set-off to 
the fascinations of that distinguished trio, look 
to the right, ladies and gentlemen, and you will 
see old Soane of the Antiquarian Society, ex- 
Architect to the old Lady in ‘Threadneedle street, 
an et, LXXXIL, delineated at full length. 


“ Veluti votiva picta tabella forma senis.” 


Every one has heard of the fracas at the Lite- 
rary Fund—of Maclise the painter, and of Jer- 
dan the iconoclast. The removal of a shattered 
old /utrin furnished Boileau with materials foran 
epic; the disappearance of a rotten old bucket 
fired the muse of Tassoni: but the demolition of 
Soane’s portrait is yet unsung. The grave ob- 
jection taken to its excessive likeness must apply, 
we fear, equally to our sketch; and it will be 
seen, that the features of the case have not been 
improved by the penknife of the Gazetteer. In- 
deed, that exploit had not even the merit of ori- 
ginality : the experiment of rejuvenating a tough 
old subject, by the process of cutting up, was 
long ago tried on Pelias, king of Colchis, at the 
suggestion of Medea the witch, and was not 
found to answer. 

We know Jerpan to have been actuated b 
the most praiseworthy motives in putting out of 
the way what he facetiously called “a bone of 
contention ;” but we now learn, with sincere re- 
gret, that Sir John has allowed himself to be 
ear-wigged, by certain interested parties, into a 
withdrawal of his name and countenance from 
an unoffending charity on grounds so truly ridi- 
culous. When those who are born to rank and 
affluence open their purse to the distressed sons 
of literature, they.at best but discharge a debt; 
for, in many an instance, their life, 


“A sick epicure’s dream, 
Incoherent and gross, even grosser had past, 
Were it not for the cordial and life-giving beam 
; Which genius and wit round their nothingness cast.” 


But has Sir John Soane forgotten the year 1777, 
when a poor mason’s son, on a pittance of sixty 
pounds, drawn from an institution like this, was 
enabled to lay the foundations of professional 
knowledge on which he has since had the good 
fortune to raise so gorgeous a superstructure of 
wealth, crowned with honourable distinction? 
In what has Cuarrry offended! Is it ner fault 
that wrinkles will attend on good old age, that 
gums will become toothless, and cheeks collapsed! 








While Intetiect survives, it is yet a noble ruin; 
but when symptoms of decay, such as we would 
fain not have thus to record, make themselves 
there perceptible, we must only sigh out our sor- 
rowful conviction, “ fis anus !” 


Literature can do more for his fame than stone 
and mortar will ever achieve, and, if he be wise, 
he will make the muses the caryatides of his re- 
nown. Ever since the art of printing arose, 
Glory has been in its gift and'immortality at its 
disposal: in the dark ages, says Victor Hugo, 
“ les Iliades prenaient la forme de cathédrales.” 
The contemporary mind painfully and labori- 
ously sought to eternise itself in huge masses; 
Masonry was the expression, Architecture the 
language, of society. Nowadays, human thought 
becomes a myriad of birds, and wafts its simul- 
taneous flight to the four corners of the earth. 
You can demolish a monument, but you cannot 
grapple with usiqurry ; an MS. may be destroyed, 
but eprrions defy torch and Turk: a picture is 
cut in shreds, but Reeina’s Gattery is flung open 
to the eye of ages yét unborn. Adieu, Sir John! 

Zor peor op @ wereg’ dane cuv csc ex’ amrtigaye wovroy 
Il.caen. 





From Blackwaod’s Magazing. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 
I saw a little merry maiden, 
With laughing eye and sunny hair, 
And foot as free as mountain fairy, 
And heart and spirit light as air; 


And hand and fancy active ever, 
Devising, doing, striving still ; 
Decated oft—despairing never— 
Up springing strong in hope and will. 


I saw her bounding in her gladness, 
On a wild heath at dewy morn, 

Weaving a glistening wild-rose garlaid, 
With clusters from the scented thorn. 


I saw her singing at her needle, 
And fast and well the work went on, 
Till song and fingers stopt together,— 
Not for sad thought of fair diys gone; 


But that of fairer still, a vision 
Rose to the happy creature's sight, 
And to a fairy world of. fancy 
The mind was gone, more swift than light. 


L saw her smiling in her slumber, 
The blissful day-dream not gone by ; 
I] saw her weep: but bosom sunshine 
Broke out before the tear was dry. 


I saw her (“troops of friends” encircling), 
Read kind good-will in many a face— 

With that bright glance, that seemed exulting, 
“ Oh happy world !—oh pleasant place !” 


I saw a dim-eyed, dark-browed woman 
Declining in the vale of years: 
Pale streaks among the dull locks gleaming, 





That sliaded checks deep worm with tears. 


32 PAST AND PRESENT. 


I saw her wand’ring in her loneness 
Among the tombs at even tide, 

When Autumn’s winds with hollow murmurs, 
Among funereal branches sighed. 


I saw the sere leaves falling round her, 

When o’er the dead those dark boughs wave; 
1 heard a voice—I caught a murmur, 

“ Ob weary world! Oh peaceful grave !” 


I thought upon that merry maiden— 
I looked upon that woman lone, 
That form so buoyant—this so drooping — 
(O time! O change !}—were one—my own. 





From the Metropolitan. 
SUMMER-NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


How timidly from out the neighbouring copse 
The crowing pheasant peeps, and disappears ; 
How yet more timidly the hare, erect, 
Looks round, and starts, and vanishes again ! 
The deer go bounding down the distant slopes : 
The noisy rooks grow silent, one by one; 
As soothingly the mingled light and dark 
Steals o’er the senses, with oblivion soft ; 
With grateful coolness, and refreshing shade. 
Out trom his ruin comes the dusky bat, 
And from his hollow oak, the stealthy owl ; 
Shaking dull sleep from out his feathers thick : 
Then, as on downy-pinioned silence moving, 
From hedge to hedge he glides, unheard, unseen. 
How full of dreaminess these antique shades— 
The hush of slumber, and the soul of rest,— 
A tranquil folding of gigantic wings ! 
The winds, as on a pillow, lay them down. 
Soft as the feet of infancy the dews 
Around me fall ; and twanged along the dusk, 
As from an archer’s bow, the beetle drones,— 
Happy disturber of the quictude ; 
Most pleasant ruffler of the waveless air. | 
Each tree is now a stately tent, broad-roofed, 
All underlaid with twinkling ears, now still, 
And antlers, fix’d as if from carth they grew, 
One hour ago what mirth was in the woods, 
What madness of sweet song, what heart delight ! 
Now the sole singer is a rivulet, 
‘That all the way chatters of one still nook, 
Where it shall lay its head on a green bank, 
A silent water! 
From the distant grange, 
Pleasantly pastoral, comes the sheep-dog’s bark ; 
The unseen grange made visible by that sound, 
Which, but for that, had no identity, 
Brushed by the darkness from the unnoting mind. 
High in the heavens what hosts of burning stars ! 
Deep on the earth how dense the slumbering dark ! 
Yet in this sleep of things the mind awakes 
More clear, more wakeful for the general sleep, 
No more compressed within this bodily frame, 
The world is now the temple of the soul, 
The soul the centre of the univetse, 
A god in its own splere, like God in heaven. 
Ricuanp Llowerrr. 
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DISCOVERIES CONCERNING THE NEBULZ. 


' From the London and Westminster Review: 
STATE OF DISCOVERY AND SPECULATION 
CONCERNING THE NEBULE, 

ALTxoweH, in recent years, the subject, of 
the Nebulz, under various modifications, has 
occupied a considerable portion of the ground 
of physical speculation, it has not, in any 
case we are aware of, been brought into a po- 
pular form; nor have our men of science often 
thought of examining it in all its. singular 
bearings, or. of minutely inquiring into the 
kind and amount of evidence which exists for 
the adventurous hypothesis now commonly 
received among those astronomers who have 
studied the subject. ‘To supply in so far this 
double deficiency, these remarks have been 
undertaken; and we indulge the hope alike of 
bringing into relief the character of some of 
the most striking notions concerning the na- 
tureand structure of the Universe which mo- 
dern astronomy has given rise to, and also of 
procuring the attention of industrious observ- 
ers to the means by which aloné new and sa- 
tisfactory light can be thrown on the mysteries 
we are induced to discuss. 

1. The existence of those dim spots or dif- 
fused luminous patches which have long been 
designated nebulous wasrecognised by astron- 
omers soon after their possession of the tele- 
scope; but the phenomena were looked on as 
inexplicable, and regarded as barren marvels, 
until Sir William Herschel completely sur- 
veyed them all, studied their curious rela- 
tions, and formally presented his views con- 
cerning their probable nature. Struck, in the 
first stage of his inquiries, by the fact that 
many of the spots which, to moderate reflec- 
tors, showed only a faint and confused illumi- 
nation, were yet easily discriminated by more 
powerful instruments, and resolved into gal- 
axies; biassed, peradventure, by those well- 
known speculations concerning the arrange- 
ment of stars in groups, and the general ar- 
chitecture of the heavens, which, even if not 
wholly demonstrable, will always have the 
merit of having introduced us to more sublime 
and éruer ideas concerning the extent of cre- 
ation, and the nature of our position in it than 
we might otherwise have aspired to—it is not 
wonderful that he ‘should: have gone with 
overhaste to the conclusion, thatall those milky 
streaks or masses of ‘veiled’:light, which the 
highest power in his possession was unable to 
bring into distinctness, were also galaxies or 
clusters of glorious magnitude, but sunk so 
profoundly in space, that no telescope could 
decompose them, or reveal their individual 
constituents. * 


The speculations concerning the architecture of 
| Vox, xxx.—Ocroper, 1836. 5—6 





But the single circumstance of objects con- 
curring in the common attributes of being vi- 
sible as a faint and diffused light by no means 
sustains the sweeping inference that they are 
all remote clusters of stars, or that they all 
have the same constitution; and Herschel was 
here misled by that spirit to generalize be- 
yond their foundations, which is incident to 
most explorers of new regions. In this case, 
however, as in almost all his speculations, he 
deserved the praise of abandoning his theory, 
before better knowledge; and in 1791 he began 
the description of a species of phenomena by 
which the formerly supposed uniformity was 
wholly broken up. The first set of appear- 
ances which struck him with such effect was 
the nebulous stars; bodies manifestly stellar, 
but surrounded by a luminous chevelure or 
halo—curious objects, now known as frequent 
in the heavens. If any thing like certainty 
can be expressed on such a subject, the star 
and luminous atmosphere are always connected 
and not merely seen together because in the 
same line of vision;¢ and it is equally certain 
that the atmosphere, be it what it may, must 
shine in virtue of its infrinsic illuminating 
power, inasmuch as reflected light could not 





the heavens are probably our finest relics of Herschel’s 
peculiar genius. They ought to be known to every 
one. After gauging the heavens, as he phrased it, i. 
e., piercing by his mighty telescopes through and 
through our firmament in most of its directions, and 
thereby obtaining the notion of its being a simple 
group with determinable boundaries, the conception 
was easy that other groups might exist as spacious, 
and at the nebule were similar groups, floating like 
our firmament through space, and perhaps all holding 
y éach.other in fine and harmonious relations. There 
is little doubt that in so far the idea is correct, and 
what a view of creation does it give us! We used to 
think the dimensions of our small planetary system to 
be wonderful; but now we can talk of systems of fir- 
maments. And, after all, the range swept over by our 
telescopes may only be a small nook or corner of peo- 
pled space. 

The principle on which we build our conviction 
that the star and halo are connected is exceedingly 
simple. Comparing the number both of these round 
haloes, and of stars, with the entire space of the celes- 
tial sphere, if no connexion exists between the former 
and the latter, the chance is almost infinitely.to one 
that in no one instance would astar and a halo be found 
so situated that the one would seem tqoccupy precise- 
ly the centre of the other. When a great many such 
associations are discovered it becomes quite a certain- 
ty that there is an arrangement or a system. Reason- 
ing of this description is far from illusive; it depends 
upon the uniformity of Nature’s laws, and it is as safe 
as this is sure. By the authority of a precisely simi- 
lar speculation, Sir William Herschel, and Mitchell be- 
fore him, were guided to the happy prophecy of mo- 
fe, among the double stars and more compact multi- 








ple clusters, long before observation had detected the 
lightest alteration of position. 
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trave] through the immense intervel which 
divides usfrom it.* In speculating therefore 
on the nature of the united bodies, we have 
choice of only two hypotheses. If this nebu- 
losity, like all resolved nebulosities, consists 
of remote stars appearing nebulous because 
through effect of our distance they run into 
each other, what must be the size of the cen- 
tral bodyt which at so enormous a remoteness 
thus far outshines the rest?) Or if the central 
star be of no greater magnitude than common, 
how small comparatively and how compress- 
ed must be the luminous points around it— 
sending towards us only so faint and almost 
evanescent light! On the former hypothesis, 
the central body would far exceed what we 
calla star; and, if we accept the latter, the 
shining matter about the centre would consist 
of particles too small to come under that de- 
signation. And so we have either a central 
bedy which is not a star—a body of dimen 
sions so enormous that it dwarfs and almost 
wipes out a mighty system; or a star sur- 
rounded by a shining fluid of a nature totally 
unknown. To determine us in this dilemma, 
there cannot be any other efficacious means 
than a review of the appearances around us 
and of which we know more. Now, although 
the supposition of the nebulous fluid were 
true, no person could wonder that the pheno- 
menon is not made known under less doubt- 
ful conditions; whereas the speculator who 
accepts the hypothesis of the huge central 
star, is open to the inquiry, why are such stars 
all so remote from our system that we cannot 
more unequivocally distinguish them? Sup- 
posing the heavens full of that self-luminous 
fluid, it could never be seen unless as a faint 
and diffused incandescence; but if stars exist 
so mighty, compared with other stars, why, 
amid the vast variety of bodies within our 
nearer reach, does no such stupendous object 
appear? There is no mistaking, then, to 
which side the balance of probability inclines; 

* Sir John Herschel has recently told us of a cer- 
tain inexplicable, or at least unexplained atmospheri- 
cal modification, which causes many of the stars to ap- 
pear nebulous for the time being, which are not so in 
reality.. This may have deceived some observers, but 
it cannot invalidate the authority of our many and im- 
portant records, 


¢ Care must be taken, in observing an object of this 
sort, to note whether it is not a cluster, with concen- 
tration about the centre. Many of these clusters look 
quite like nebulous stars when first observed. The 
mode of discrimination is to notice whether, when large 
telescopes are applied to the object, the central lucid 
point appears to open up or not. A practised observer 
will know by this at once, and long before the cluster 
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but one may pardon hesitation, and almost 
pardon incredulity, because ofthe novelty of 
the idea to which the consideration points— 
an idea stirring inquiries so unwonted, and 
pregnant with consequences so wide and ex. 
traordinary. How unlike is this strange fluid 
to any thing which science ever presented be. 
fore! Possessing an intrinsic brightness ade- 
quate to make it visible from the distances of 
stars of the 8th, 9th, and still smaller magni- 
tudes, it becomes yet more imposing when we 
contemplate its extent. It stretches over $’, 
4’, 5’ and 6’ in diameter; and this when seen 
through intervals which might dwindle the 
immense enclosure of the orbit of Uranus into 
an object no larger in angular diameter than 
4’ or 5”, And the fluid is so rare withal, that 
through the whole enormous depth of ita 
central star may easily be seen, its radiance 
unobscured, and its disc perfectly defined, 
There is nothing we know, or have ever heard 
of, akin to it, unless it be that ether—a favo- 
rite vrsze« of modern physical philosophers 
—whose existence and almost inconceivable 
undulations they deem it necessary to postu- 
late when theorizing on the delicate pheno- 
mena of light. 

After printing the paper to which allusion 
has just been made, Herschel contemplated 
another class of phenomena, leading to con- 
clusions concurrent with the above. He was 
struck by that maltitude of milky or dimly 
lucid spots; of a nature more or less sparse, 
and without any accompanying star, which 
combine the properties of being visible fo the 
naked eye, or lo telescopes of low power, and at 
the same time of being irresolvable by our 
largest instruments. ‘The inference from the 
union of these conditions is too palpable to 
be missed, The irresolvability of the nebulz 
throws it back to a depth almost inconceiva- 
ble among the profundities of space; for the 
forty-feet telescope would detect a star, or 
resolve a cluster, although placed almost two 
hundred times farther off than that point at 
which Sirius would vanish to the unassisted 
eye. And again, that the nebule (supposing 
it a cluster) is yisible to the naked eye, or tu 
small telescopes, from so immense a depth. 
cannot be explained but on the principle of 
the unexampled compression of the stars of 
which the group is composed. For instance, 
a group of forty thousand stars would require 
to radiate into the pupil of the eye as directly 
as if it were one star of forty thousand times 
the intrinsic brightness of Sirius, before it 
could be seen at the distance referred to. 
Now if clusters so compressed are real, they 





(even were it one) is resolved, whether the object isa) 
pebulous star. 


cannot, upon the whole, be scarce ; for, al- 
though few nebulz are visible without a tele- 
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scope, many which have resisted all efforts to|both hemispheres, and, indeed, through all 
decompose them are descried by instruments|the heavens, would seem to imply that it ful- 
of very inferior power; and the puzzling/fils, or is pressing to fulfil, some important 
question thereupon recurs, whether it is not function in the material economy. The ne- 
most.strange and unaccountable, that not-jbulz in Orion alone is spread over sixty de- 
withstanding the comparatively plentiful scat-|grees of surface, and its depth probably 
tering of such clusters through the heavens,|reaches from within the region of stars of the 
not one of them is sufficiently near us to give|third to about that of stars of the seventh 
sure or safe intimation of so singular a phe-|magnitude.” 

nomenon? The solution by the hypothesis} It will be observed that the considerations 
of a shining fluid, is farther supported in thisjover which we have just gone, rest thé real- 
case by the aspects which the chief of thesejity of this fluid on evidence only of the prob- 
nebulosities have assumed under close exam-jable kind; but a more extended survey of the 
ination by potent telescopes. The stellarjuniverse will lead us farther, for it happens 
constitution of resolvable nebulz may be pre-|that phenomena exist within the limits of our 
dicated in general before the nebulz are re-jown system which seems to reduce these pro- 
solved. Theirlight becomes more uniformly|babilities to certainties. Allusion is here es- 
diffused, or they show a steady and regular|pecially made to the phenomena of comets. 
progression towards the central point, or/These objects are small nebulous masses, 
other apparent seat of attraction; and we|which have been brought apparently within 
recognize a gradual opening of the cluster,/the sphere of the san’s attraction, and com- 
when examined by successive telescopes of|pelled by the balance of all the attractions 
increasing power. But these other objectsiacting on them to move in respect of our lu- 
show nothing of all this. Sir John Herschel/minary.in very various orbits. The comets 
has recently examined the nebulz in Orion’s/are. manifestly strangers to our. system, or 
sword, and he writes thus of it: *’The Huy-|rather fortuitous visitants, their motions de- 
genian region is represented by Messier’s/viating in all conceivable ways from any pla- 
engravings as of a uniform brightness; but/netary law. In connexion with our system, 
this is very far from. being the case, as its il-jthen, they are isolated objects, having no 
lvmination is entirely unequal and irregular.|meaning, and serving no purpose. In vain 
1 know not how to describe it better than byjdid the superstitions of the elder times at- 
comparing it with the curdling of a liquid, or tempt to resolve the commentary problem, by 
to a surface strewed over with flocks of wool, /assigning to them moral influences; the days 
or to the breaking up of a mackerel sky whenjof such delusion are past. But nevertheless, 
the clouds begin to assume a linous appear-|and philosophically considered, this, problem 
ance. It is not very unlike the mottling ofimust have a solution. No phenomenon is iso- 
thesun’s disc, only the grain is much coarser|/ated in the universe; there is no such thing as 
and the intervals darker; and the flocculi,/an event absolutely strange. The circum- 
instead of being round, are drawn into little/stances which uphold existence, and evolve 
wisps. They present, however, no appear-|its various aspects, are too regular, too close- 
ance of being composed of small stars, and/ly interlaced, and finely harmonized, to permit 
their aspect is altogether different from thosejof operations per saltum. ‘he fact of comets 
of resalvabie nebula. In the latter we fancy|being bodies forclen to the planetary system, 
by glympses that we see stars, or that, could|/merely indicates that we must seek their root 
we strain our sight a little more, we should/in the external spaces; and we find it in those 
see them} but the former suggests.no idea ofjmasses of nebulous fluid with which they are 
stars, but rather of something quite distinctlintimately connected by constitution, and 
from them, In reference to the great nebulz|whose formerly questionable existence they 
in the girdle of Andromeda, there are grounds|render visible—almost tangible. How inter- 
for a similar conclusion ; so that we have thislesting the change which passes over the 
novel and most singular matter, not only sur-|whole aspect of these wandering bodies when 
rounding stars and enveloping them as an/viewed in their true position—not as anoma- 
immense chevelure, but existing also isolated, /lies, not as monstrous specira amid a creation 
and in various conditions, from the state off/to which they are wholly dissimilar, and with 
perfect diffusion to that where, as in Andro-|which they are connected by no harmonizing 
meda, it shows a central nipple on an appa-|:ies—but as outposts of a mighty system, one 
rent point of condensation. It is, perhaps, in/first positive evidence of the existence of a 
its separate and independent form that it fillsjdepartment of phenomena not less important 
us with most astonishment. The profusion|perhaps than the galaxies of perfected stars! 
with which it is distributed in this form in'The contemplation of their phenomena, too, 
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vastly extends our notions of that amount of|perfect and unbroken, from such a mass as 
formless matter which may exist amongst/that in the sword of Orion, to clusters (vary- 
the stellar intervals. The comets itis welling in the number of their constituents) of 
known, can have extremely little light of theirjregular round bodies, manifesting by the in. 
own—they are brilliant chiefly by reflection|crease of illumination towards their centre a 
of the solar beams. What masses of that/pure spherical form, and also in all probabi- 
matter then must be collected within onejlity an accumulation of matter around the 
space, to enable it to send us even the faint|central point. Here then isa first appearance 
illumination by which we descry it; and inas-jof light dawning upon us respecting the cha. 
much as we could never see it at all through/racter of these anomalous bodies. It does 
considerable distances, all that is visible must/seem as if powers existed to reduce them to 
be comparatively close on the confines of our|order—to bring them into a better organized 
sphere, while that which probably abounds/and more perfected form of being—as if, in 
through the regions of the remoter stars may|the mysterious progression to which bold con. 
remain for ever unvisted and unknown. Is it|jecture would declare them subject, they were 
too adventurous to guess concerning the|actually made visible to man the still arrang- 
meaning of the flickering and bewildering/ing influence of that Dove Spirit which 
mass? What mysteries are hidden within its| brooded over chaos. 
enormousbosom! Willit remain amorphous 
for ever—a seeming chaos in the midst of 
order—or is it in progress towards a more 
perfect organization? Bold questions these!) 
And the inquirer who undertakes them must 
nor be judged of harshly, although he fall into 
e error. He stands somewhat beyond the out- 
ermost range of safe and sure footing, and it 


me to be enough if he is found to have dene different degrees of elongation, rendering it 
——— probable that they are flat circular zones, or 
II. The observations which led Herschel|sections of a sphere, presenting their edges 
to his well known hypothesis on this subject/or only part of their faces to the earth. But 
are recorded in the paper of 1811; and, if that/by far the greater number approach more or 
paper be assumed to contain a complete re-|less to the round form, and therefore may be 
view of the nebula, it will not be found easy|concluded to be spherical. An objection may 
to escape its conclusions, The simple ope-jbe taken to this inference, but it is worth 
ration of assorting these curious objects into|nothing. The round aspect of these nebulz 
classes, forced upon the astronomer an idea|might be presented by a cylindrical or conical 
no less adventurous than probable. The first, object having its base at right angles to our 
or (as he conjectures) the original condition|line of vision; but the probability is manifest- 
of the shining fluid, is that perfect diffusion|ly infinitely small, that a multitudinous class 
to which reference has just been made. Injof objects should all lie in this precise way, 
more advanced objects there are a greater or|instead of occupying every fortuitous variety 
less number of spots, brighter than the gene-jof position. The nebula, it must be remem- 
ral mass. These spots, in a third class,|bered, are not at all connected with the sys- 
obtain an increase of brightness, and at length|tem of the earth. * This method of reasor 
seem like nuclei around which the nebulousjing,’ says Herschel, ‘upon the form of ne- 
matter is condensing in virtue of some preva-|bulous matter, from the observed figure of 
lent internal attractive energy. In a class|nebula, will lead us a step farther than it 
still further advanced we have the appearance|might have been supposed; for, granting it 
of nebulosities with two or more centres ofjto be highly probable that the appearance of 
condensation, about éo break up or to dividelirregular round nebulz is owing to so many 
into separate round nebulz. ‘The process of)globular expansions of nebulous matter, it 
separation seems to have proceeded further|will be necessary to direct our attention to 
in a fifth class, the original object having ac-/the cause which has formed this matter into 
tually broken up, its parts however stillevinc-|such masses. To ascribe a highly improbable 
ing a former relationship by extreme conti-jevent to chance is not philosophical; especially 
guity, and sometimes by both resting on ajasa forming cause offers itself to our view, when 
very faint oval bed of light. The phenomena|we direct our eye to the globular figure of the . 
are the same whatever the number of nuclei;|planets and the satelites of the solar system.’ 
and a gradation of objects is thus established,/The inference thus upheld by the general 





Herschel, however, does not stop here in 
his classification and comparisons. The con- 
templation of the separate nebule—objects 
comparatively regular—with single nuclei, 
formed with him a main purpose. The shape 
of these objects is remarkable. Some of them 
are ovals, like that great nebulz in Androme- 
da, with bright spots in the centre, and of 
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form of the nebulz is farther supported by|/ined central disc, which became more and 


their condition with regard to light. They 


more defined and concentrated, until he ar- 


are arranged by Herschel in a regular series,/rived at those bodies which originated his 


each successive term of which shows a progressing|new ideas, the nebulous stars. 
Thejseries terminate even with them. The haloes 


augmentation of light about the centre. 


Nor does the 


foregoing reasoning is equally applicablejor nebulous atmospheres of these stars be- 
here; there is no assignable probability that}come more faint, and diminish in diameter, 
this augmentation can arise from peculiarity/until the object at which the observer aban- 
of shape. We are almost obliged to infer|dons his anxious research is a fixed star, dis- 
from it a growing condensation of the nebu-jtinguished from its pure companions by the 


Jous matter.* 


And Herschel was enabled to/simple accompaniment of a small and almost 


trace the phenomenon to its termination. Af-jimperceptible bur.t Now in presence of this 
ter passing through classes of objects cha-|most striking series of appearances, this won- 
racterized by.a gradually increasing indefinife|derful collocation of circumstances, all point- 
illumination, he at length recognized a de-|ing in one direction, what marvel that Her- 


—— 


schel pressed to the conclusion, that albeit 


* Does not Sir John Herschel, in hazarding a re-ithe changes of the individual nebule might 
ont seme, thet a ——— ay vetted gh ne extend over periods too mighty to admit of 
a poin y arise m our seein i . * . 
bel of the nebulous mass, overlook, to a serious ex- their ever being observed by man, it was yet 

the meaning and the destiny of these masses 


tent, the force of the foregoing arguments? The 
nomenon, for instance, of a nebulosity with a num- 


to be, in virtue of regular laws, transformed 


ber of well defined round nuclei, could not be account-/into organized stars, and that he stood before 
ed for = this principle, unless pln a arta se a phenomenon which revealed to him the 
ence of a number of cones or cylinders of nebulous), oyimate origin of all the stellar heavens! 
pede es. byrenangdaae «Aged wage 4 dem Dotuiéeeine the startling novelty of the con- 


all lying with their larger axes in the precise direction 
of our line of vision.. But this hypothesis never could 


ception, and the immense eternities it seems 


be admitted; and, although the spherical form of sin-/to involve, no wonder that it should stagger 
gle nebule would necessitate a degree of greater il-the imagination, and make our intellects 
agony around the central point, and -_ = in 89/+ reel;’ but, after all, in what is it different 

from the hypothesis of condensation, the different . 
and increasing degrees of iNumination, as above de- from precesqes quer Fae around us? Look 
on the leaf, with its splendid and most intri- 


scribed, are manifestly not to be so explained, unless 


on the most forced suppositions. How very improbable|cate organization—at that beauteous me- 


would be t 


solution of the phenomena of the starichanism, springing up even before our eyes, 


and halo, by“attributing the superior brightness of the|from a speck comparatively amorphous—and 
central point to an immensely long projection of ne-)1... ic involved no exercise of mightier 


bulous matter exactly in our line of vision! And thie 
phenomenon, it must be remembered, is only one step, 


or rather occupies only one place, in an unbroken pro-|rangement of worlds. 
Nor is Sir John Herschel’s objection that anjand puzzled with is the element of (ime. 


gTession. 


power in the idea of the generation and ar- 


What we are annoyed 


increase of light may not betoken greater condensa-/ Alas! these mighty firmaments, and the pe- 


tion, much more fortunate. 


We know very well that) -iods consumed in evolving them from their 


bodies often alter in their faculty of giving out light in} 41, chaos, are probably as limited and 


consequence of other changes than an increase of spe- 
cific gravity; and it is evident from the physical con- 
stitution of the sun, and also, perhaps, from the mys- 


trifling amid the real system of things, as the 
birth, magnitude, and duration of one blade 


terious aspects of the planetary nebulz, that conden-|of grass amid the arrangements around us. 


sation and the light giving power do not always go on 


III. What Herschel chiefly accomplished 


together; but an alteration in this power, in so far as in the memoir, of which the foregoing is a 


we know, takes place in much the most numerous 
class of instances, in event of some great change of 
state passing over the bodies. Now, the aspect of] 


brief account, was to ground an hypothesis, — 
—which hypothesis remained to be verified. 


the different nebulz exhibits nothing to betoken he-/Subsequent speculators have limited them- 
oovere: eoueins i oe in es = selves to attempting the verification of it in 
es oF central illumination; and, as 1 is pericel'y reference to one set of problems. It is not 
ac i a ti ‘ P 
counted for by supposing a process of condensation enough, for instance, to allege that stars may 


quite in accordance with the most general character of 
Matter, the raising of the difficulty alluded to, appears 
inadmissible. Ina case of demonstration every thing 
must be made clear; but when we treat of conjectural 
subjects, it is not philosophical to refuse to rest on the 
superior amount of probability. Noman living is more 
capablé of applying the light of Aints to illumine a 
dark subject, or of extending our absolute knowledge 





+ It does not follow that the progression stops here 


—this is only the furthest limit of its visibility to us. 
The nebulosity may affect far more stars than we can 
notice it connected with; and the zodiacal light around 
our sun, which could never be seen by our instru- 
ments from a fixed star, almost demonstrates this. It 


of the facts of that subject, than the eminent inquirer}may, indeed, affect, more or less, all the constituents 





from whom we have here ventured to dissent. 


of our firmament. 
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come by mechanical laws out of these ne- 
bulz; the question recurs, can such stars as 
we see come out of them,—could a body thus 
produced resemble in character the known 
individuals of our heavens? And, to a certain 
extent, this inquiry has been answered, in- 
geniously and satisfactorily. First, it is mani- 
fest that the orbs arising out of a nebulz 
would be subject to a motion of rotatién on 
an axis, as the sun is, and in all probability 
most of the fixed stars. The confluence of 
particles towards a centre of attraction would 
in general, if not universally, produce a whirl- 
pool, of which an illustration is extant in the 
confluence of almost all differently flowing 
streams. A rotary motion once communi- 
cated, its velocity would, in order to the con- 
servation of the momentum, increase with 
the process of condensation,—which mechani- 
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some of the more perfect groups; and the 
verification of such a fact would be a disco. 
very not yielding in interest or importance to 
that most brilliant astronomical discovery of 
this age, the motions of the double stars. 

But the sun, and in all likelihood the other 
orbs, is attended by planets; and it is per 
haps the most interesting part of the whole 
speculation to follow Laplace in his account 
of the gradual origin of these minute circum. 
stellar bodies, from the bosom of the con. 
densing nebulz. In any given state of the 
rotating mass, the outer portion, or ring of it, 
is in the condition of. having its centrifugal 
force exactly balanced by its gravity. In the 


consequence of that progressing condensa- 


mass of the nebule will abandon this outer 


cal law is familiarly illustrated in one out ofjring of molecules, which may afterwards con- 


many instances, by the play of the mefronome. 
The whole theory and action of this instru- 
ment is, that with the same force the angular 
movement will be more rapid the nearer the 
weight is to the centre of motion. The re- 
sulting orbs then would rotate; and, as the 
circumstances of their origin might and 
would vary, they would rotate in varying 
times,—which is perhaps verified in the cu- 
rious phenomena of the variable stars. Nor 
is the hypothesis at fault in regard to the 
phenomena of the double stars. These bodies 
may rotate on their axes, but they certainly 
revolve around each other. Now the rotation 
on their individual axes, or the whirlpool 
motion of the original nebulz, would inevit- 
ably cause an orbitual revolution of binary 
and more complex systems. Let any one 
examine a diffused nebulosity broken up into 
two or more round nebulz, yet hardly sepa- 
rated. If these individual masses rotate, or 
are like whirlpools, they must act on each 
other as wheels. The result is illustrated in 
the main by avery simple phenomena. Walk 
along the side of a quiet river, and notice the 
little moving eddies caused in such multi- 
tudes by the reflection and interferences of 
currents from the unequal sides of the stream; 
follow these small eddies for a moment, and 


tinue to circulate about the star. Imagina- 
tion may conceive several zones of vapor 
thus successively abandoned, and moving, 
with velocities corresponding in some law to 
their position, around the sun, or central ne- 
bulous mass. The particles of such rings 
might condense into a solid or liquid subsis- 
tence, but unless the formations were origi- 
nally uniform in all their parts—an impro- 
bable hypothesis—they would not condense 
as rings. We have, in fact, only one exem- 
plification of such a phenomenon, in the rings 
of Saturn,—a phenomenon, howgver, alto- 
gether invaluable in illustration (if we only 
understood it) of the primary condition of 
our system. In most cases these zones would 
divide, and form several masses circulating 
around the sun, which might either continue 
distinct, thus giving several small planets re- 
volving in almost the saine orbit, of which 
we have also one example,—or they would 
unite successively with whichever of them 
happened to be most powerful, and constitute 
one planetary mass. It is manifest that this 
cosmogony takes account of that characteris- 
tic and constituent element of the solar sys- 
tem, which shows the planets moving round 
the sun in orbits nearly circular, not far from 
the plane of his equator, and all in the direc- 
tion of the sun’s own rotation. Gravity has 





observe how on being whirled dowm the 
stream they come into contact or proximity 


nothing te do with this remarkable arrange- 


with each other,—that instant they form a sys-|ment, so that it must flow out of some an- 


tem, the one revolving around the other, or//erior cause. 


rather both revolving around some inter- 
mediate point. This part of the speculation 
seems in so far capable of being verified by 
observers. The condition of these double and 
multiple nebulz ought to be minutely noted and 
sedulously watched. If they are in a state of 
orbitual motion, it ought to be observable in 





And it is equally clear, that the 
rotation of the planets on axes, also in the 
same direction, a circumstance no less cha- 
racteristic, is likewise accounted for, In the 
primary zones, the inferior particles mast, in 
consequence of their position, have had a less 
real velocity than the superior; and, as a mat- 
ter of course, the masses into which these 


event of an increased rapidity of rotation, in — 


tion to which allusion has just been made, the | 
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zones separated would. thence obtain a mo- 


tion of rotation in the direction referred to,/of our system, it will 


we shall discover with certainty the origin 


resent phenomena es- 


and would quickly take on the spheroidal|sentially, and especially adjusted to evolve 


form. 


cess, pursues this hypothesis through the for-/the theory of Laplace. 
whole ‘speculation derives authority from the 


mation of satellites, showing its adaptation to 


Laplace, by an easy and evident pro-|those very effects which flow directly from 


But, secondly, the 


explain the uniform directions also of their/phenomenon of the zodiacal light, taken in 
revolutions and rotations (if we except what/connexion with what we may almost venture 
js said or suspected of that still mysterious/to term the positive discovery, by means of 
body Uranus,) and how the formation of|Encke’s comet, of the existence of a thin but 
tertiary planets ‘must have been prevented/appreciable resisting either throughout the 


by the equality which subsists. between the|planetary spaces, 


This, it is highly proba- 


angular motions of rotation and revolution of|ble, is simply the remaining most elastic and 


each satellite, 


This curious speculation derives additional/and mark its operations. 
In thejhave a motion of revolution, to be detected 


plausibility from two considerations. 


uncondensed portion of the primary nebula: 


Although it may 


first place, the generation of every scheme|by future observations on comets, it cannot 
or portion of nature with which we are ac-jrotate with the same velocities as the planets, 
quainted, has reference to the production ofjand therefore must, by a quantity however 
those essential characteristics which constitute|inappreciable by our instruments of our race, 


the strength of the arrangement and give it 


stability. 
circumstances—the almost circular'shape and 


retard these bodies, —thus causing a gradual 
Now it is precisely those striking/contraction of their orbits, until finally they 
reach the body of the sun, and once more 


small inclinations of the planetary orbits, the|unite with their parent mass. Let the time 
uniformity of direction of the motions of/requisite for the accomplishment. of this 
revolution and rotation of these bodies, which|change be myriads and millions of ages, it 
uniformity. is also partaken of by the satel-|still must arrive; from. which it follows that 
lites—it is these constituent elements, flow-|the system, as it is, cannot have passed 
ing directly out of the hypothesis of nebular gen-|through more than a definite period—that it 
eration, which give the machinery of the sys-/must have a marked age, which age is writ- 
tem its permanence. That splendid analysis, |ten on it, if we could but read the lines-—and 
begun by Euler and completed by Laplace,|that it may be traced back, as Laplace has 
of which astronomy has so much reason to/almost accomplished, through youth and in- 
be proud, firmly established that, in conse-/fancy, to the epoch of its birth. And notice 


quence of the existence of the elements now 


the perfect anology of the mode in which 


alluded to, all planetary irregularities are pe-|these planetary arrangements will pass away 


riodical, and that no such derangement can 


with all phenomena of decline in nature. It 


ever accrue as Newton, in the early days ofjis a decay not from accident, not from dis- 


the science, seemed to foresee, and of which 
he spoke. with unfeigned alarm." 
ground then of the general analogy of things, 


ease, but a consequence of the system’s har- 
On the|mony, an easy and foredoomed result of those 
very powers which first evolved it and con- 


it may safciy be predicted that if the veil of/stituted its strength. Arrived at this point, 
past time shall ever be truly lifted up, and/the mind reverts to Herschel’s general spec- 





ulations, and ventures on more commanding 


* Doubt has recently been cast on the accuracy of/thoughts. That diffused mass may be not 
this investigation, or rather on the alleged necessity of only the original of stars, but the matter of 
the presence of these singular constituent elements to systems altogether different to be evolved in 

’ 


the completeness of the demonstration. The mistake 
seems to have arisen ina slight and superficial view of 
the subtle analysis. From.the circumstance of the 
general perturbing function containing only sines or 


future time, and of which we can form no 


manner. of idea. 
with thé brilliant firmaments which have 


The stellar constitution, 


co-sines, and no non-periodic function of the time, the sprung from it, may be only one phase of 
inference of stability was supposed to follow ; and the this matter—a mark in the flow of time. 
function. would have this form in whatever directions H : h ti ' 
the planets moved. It was overlooked, however, that|{4OW Overpowering are suc conceptions. 

And still more marvellous do they become, 


the series into which the perturbing function is de- 
veloped might, notwithstanding, by divergent; and it 


on the reflection that all these supposed and 


is essential to its necessary convergence that the above/sty pendous changes seem to issue, without 
uniformity of motions obtain, It is impossible to - effort or constraint, from the course of the 
sue this subject here; but the reader is referred to) . . . 
several recent memoirs. of Poisson’s, and in particular simplest of those laws which the Deity has 
impressed upon the progress of the universe. 





to his elegant and brief paper in the Connaissance des 
Terms for 1836. 


IV. It is not likely that this portion of the 
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general speculation will ever be exhibited 
more definitely or distinctly than now, or 
that we shall ever be able to recal the cir- 
cumstances (slight varieties, perhaps, in the 


original constitution, temperature, &c., of 


the vaporous zones) which originated the 
inequalities of shape and inclination trace- 
able amid the planetary orbits; but it is true, 
nevertheless, that much remains to be accom- 
plished ere the nebular hypothesis obtain the 
amount of probability which it ought to have, 
inasmuch as that amount is accessible. The 
doubiful and debateable matter relates to 
Herschel’s original conclusions in his paper 
of 1811. It was a mere first sketch; and to 
verily that sketch—to give it the scientific 
precision which it still wants—ahic labor, hoc 
opus. It is manifest that if the nebulous 
masses are subject to a law of internal at- 
traction, and if consequently, they are in pro- 
gress of condensation, not only will this be 
rendered probable by a survey and classifica- 
tion of some, even a /arge proportion of them, 
but the shapes and characters of all would be 
in accordance with it. If, for instance, nebu- 
Josities or nebule are found whose aspects 
are incapable of being explained on such a 
principle, the hypothesis would be damaged, 
or, at all events, the simultaneous operation 
of modifying and counteracting powers ren-| 
dered palpable. Now the difficulty of effect- 
ing this necessary survey rests in the fact 
that the nebulosities are not yet separated 
into a peculiar class,no important progress 
has been made in the inquiry which would dis- 
linguish them from remote firmaments, The 
difficulty of conducting such an inquiry is 
great, but not insurmountable. Objects which 
lie at the uttermost confines of our sphere of 
observation, and which reveal their milky 
light for the first time to our best instruments, 
must, it is clear, continue ambiguous, wait- 
ing for the further perfecting of the tele- 
Scope, and are now useless to any important 
purpose. But vast multitudes of these faint 
spots are reached by telescopes of power 
much within what we are able to employ 
with steadiness and effect, and these may for 
the most part be discriminated. The princi- 
ples on which Herschel originally reasoned 
are also applicable here. The classification 
of resolved clusters, in reference to the de- 
gree of compression of their stars, as indicated 
by the distance between the telescopic power 
which first decries and that which finally re- 
solves them, might give us what may be 
termed the average compression of external clus- 
ters; and every unresolved object which, upon 
the ground of the same consideration, would 


hypothesis, 
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greater than this average, ought, in the pre. 
sent state of our knowledge, to be put down 
and speculated on as a proper pebula. Mis. 
takes, doubtless, would occur, to be corrected 
by the future career of the telescope ; but we 
are walking in the dark, and the best attain. 
able light is of value, notwithstanding its infe. 
riority to the sun. -A survey conducted on 
this principle would guide us to something 
definite and certain in regard to these remark. 
able bodies; and now that the practice is 
taken up by astronomers, of dividing the sub. 
jects of observation—one man following the 
micrometrical changes of the double stars, 
and another the smaller irregularities of the 
planets—why should not at least one obser. 
vatory be dedicated to the nebula? May we 
hope that the labour is in course of accom. 
plishment—that the astronomer, who in phi 
losophical spirit heads our whole body of 
science, will not quit the task he is so ae. 
tively and piously pursuing, until he gives 
the utmost: possible definiteness to those 
striking speculations of his illustrious father, 
But let no observer be misled by too sap. 
guine anticipations. Supposing the conjec. 
tures of Herschel well founded, other sourcés 
of knowledge of the nebule than the fore 
going there cannot be in the nature of things. 


* And the amount of evidence would be sufficient 
to command the highest degree of assent which can 
wait upon such truths. We should have, it must be 
noticed, not only a regular gradation or progression of 
appearances from the diffused nebulosity to the perfect 
star, but also the certainty thatan energy exists—the 
most prevalent and universal energy, indeed, which 
has yet been found to characterize matter—an energy 
perfectly adequate to conveit an object, in one of these 
stages of condensation, into one belonging to a higher 
or more advanced class, And, moreover, we have an 
assurance that.the stellar bodies produced by the 
energy of attraction, operating within such a mass, 
would be similar, in all important and nice respects, 
to those gilding our heavens. It is the more neces 

to recal this, the true state of the question, inasmu 
as Sir John Herschel—acting for the moment under a 
sterner regard for demonstration than should be 
cherished while conducting inquiries like these, and 
cherishing, perhaps, hopes of human acquirement 
which the position neither of civilization nor of the 
human race, considered in respect of the universe, can 
uphold—has, in one of his eloquent addresses to the 
Astronomical Society; intimated that even the com- 
plete establishment of an uninterrupted gradation 
would not suffice as a confirmation of the nebular 
His words are not now before us; but 
we recollect he instances the supposed parallel case of 
the chain of organized being--a chain in which every 
link has been fancied to hang upon its neighbor— 
where, in fact, there is every aspect of a gradation of 
appearances, without, as is commonly believed, the 
possibility of one grade or one species merging into 
another. Further reflection, we think, would have 





oblige us to suppose a compression much 


none knows better the exact value of an analogy—that 


convinced their eminent philosopher—than whom | 
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The reply to the hypothesis of condensationjment, will have resulted during a state of 
always has been, ‘unless the individual objectsicondensation in a secondary nebula, which 
are seen condensing, unless changes are ob-jno instrument from any fixed star could pos- 
served and noted in the séparate masses,jsibly detect. There is a creature named 


that hypothesis cannot be received.” Now, 


the ephemeron, confined to the veriest speck 


the search after evidences of such changesjof time. That creature is in presence of 


If the nebular 





were the merest vanity. 
hypothesis be true, all the forces developed 





the phenomena of vegetable growth—it may 
see trees, plants, and flowers—but could all 


upon the thin surface of our planet; andjits generations observe their progress ?- In 
which have carried on geological changesjrelation to these condensing. masses, man is 
stretching through periods in which the ex-jonly an ephemeron. Fifty lives succeeding 


jstence of the human race is an invisible mo- 


——— 





each other, and of a length to which individ- 
uals often attain, would reach backward be- 


the two cases are not absolutely parallel; nay, that,asiyond the first recorded existence of his 


commonly received, they separate from each other just 
at the important circumstance. A gradation, orcol 

tion of similar appearances gently sliding into each 
other, can be met with nowhere without its flashing on 
our minds that there is something in that connexion 





race; and in the mutability of things fifty 
more may constitute a line longer than his 
allotted epoch. 
hundred of those creatures who are born, 


And just as much as one 


more than meets the eye ; and we are compelled, by/breathe, and die, might learn of the progress 


the constitution of our intellectual nature, to ask 
whether the recesses of time or the abysses of space 


upwards of the majestic pine, will he ever 
know of the changes of the nebule. These 


: “he i I 
CE OE eg ee ee are phenomena whose course it was not meant 


lationship. A gradation does this, and it does nothing 
more; but, surely, that gradation, in reference to 
which, as in the case of the nebulx, we know of 


he should calculate, and their progress is not 
demonstrable. At the utmost the specula- 


powers capable of causing the transition of the im-ition is but a probable one—akin in its best 
perfect into the more perfect state, is in a conditionisrate to those other hints concerning the In- 


widely different from that other—the scale of organiz-|,.. 
jfinite, 


ed Being—in respect of which, as naturalists have 
hitherto viewed it, there is not only no known energy 


thoughtful mind. 


which arrest every aspiring and 
It will never subserve our 


to effectuate the transition, but » supposed demonstra-|convenience, but it may purify and enlighten 
tion of the absolute impossibility of such a transition./our veneration—giving us, with all its indis- 
Sir John Herschel stopped too soon—he exalted altinctness and probable imperfection in detail, 


difference arising from what is believed concerning 


new and emphatic views of the relations of 


the d st f the inquiry, int inciple for th e / 
sense get dither Nea oem myn 8 Man, the Universe, and their Author, 


guidance of our judgment in the first stege ; and this 
is more to be regretted, inasmuch as, if he had gone 


V. Afew remarks on a common and gross 


further, he would not have lent his authority, even in-jabuse of the argument from final causes will 
directly, to stop zoological inquiries. The “intransgres-iform an appropriate conclusion to this paper. 


sibility” of what are termed the “ limits of species, 

is by no means settled ; and it seems that the holders 
of the dogmatic belief to this effect rest their chief 
authority on their power to ridicule Lamarck, who 


The abuse is strictly connected with the mat- 
ter of the article; for, notwithstanding the 
stupendous and almost overwhelming repre- 


grasped at a philosophical conception before he knew/sentation it offers of the magnitude and 
of any facts by which it could well be illustrated.isolemnity of creation, certain writers have 
Zoology is too much in its infancy—too much a merelstrangely thought fit to launch at the nebular 


science of classification on the ground of observed 
differences—to permit of dogmatism on either side of 
this question; but, unquestionably, when Lamarck 
asserted in the face of much obloquy, that a “trans- 
gressibility” and a progression might exist, he was far 


hypothesis the charge of impiety, and to re- 
gard all such speculations, in sober serious- 





¢ Not a few geologists have-recently pressed to ace 


nearer the truth than his noisy opponents. The duty/cept the nebular hypothesis ; but they have not hither- 


of inquiries in this department is to investigate closely|to made good use of it. 


Ampere, for instance, has 


the powers of life, and to ask whether there, as with|proposed (if we understand his reporter rightly) to 
the nebulz, a plastic nisus exists, capable of solvingjaccount, on this principle, of stratification—the evolu- 


the mystery of this gradation, as established, not by|tion, at one period of a large amount of ca 
the living creations, (for they are only as a few leavesi&c., &c. 


onic acid, 


These facts, in so far as they arc facts, 


left from an immense volume, ) but by these in connex-|spring from much homelier causes; but the rebular 
tion with the creatures whose relics have been pre-jhypothesis, by showing the probable evolution of me- 


served in their stony coffins. 
young zoologist that the inquiry is begun. Instead 


We need not remind the/chanical force while two layers, having chemic | rele 
tions, are coming in contact, does somewhat 'o wards 


of a fanciful Lamarck, we .liave now a laborious St./furnishing an or gin for that elevating cause wl: ch has 
Hilaire—a man who has done much, and who willidiversified the surface, not only of the earth, but of 
yet do more, towards the unveiling of Nature’s hiddenjall the celestial bo es with whose external physics we 


face. It is full time that such speculations cease tojare acquxinted. 


Dr. Danbeny’s theory of v»'canoes 


be confounded with “Atheism,”—at least by our|would, in that case, be only a partial and modern volu- 
Learned , 





tion of that universal force. 
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ness, as rebellion against the attributes and 
activity of God. Perhaps the most philoso- 
phical form of the prejudice in which so 
much injustice originates, is contained in 
one of the Bridgewater Treatises. ‘* There 
is then,” says Dr. Chalmers, “a difference of 
great argumentative importance in this whole 
question” (the question of Natural Theology) 
“ between the Laws of matter, and the prspo- 
sitions of matter. In astronomy, for in- 
stance,when attending to the mechanism of the 
planetary system, we should instance at most 
but two laws—the law of gravitation and the 
law of perseverance on the part of all bodies, 
whether infa state of rest or of motion, till 
interrupted by some external cause. But 
had we to state the dispositions of matter in 
the planetary system, we should instance a 
greater number of particulars, We should 
describe the arrangement of its various parts, 
whether in respect to situation, or magni- 
tude, or figure, as the position of a large and 
luminous mass in the centre, and of the vastly 
smaller but opaque masses which circulated 
around it, but at such distances as not to in- 
terfere with each other, and of the still smaller 
secondary bodies which resolved around 
the planets; and we should include in this 
description the impulses in one direction, and 
nearly in one plane, given to the moving bo- 
dies, and so regulated as to secure the move- 
ment of each in an orbit of small eccentri- 
city. The dispositions of matter in the 
planetary system were fixed at the original 
setting up of the machine ; the laws of mat- 
ter were ordained for the conducting of the 
machine.”—“Now the tendency of atheistical 
writers is to reason exclusively on the laws 
of matter, and to overlook its dispositions. 
Could all the beauties and benefits of the as- 
tronomical system be referred to the single 
law of gravitation, it would greatly reduce 
the strength of the argument for a designing 
cause.”-—** And here it is quite palpable that it 
is in the dispositions of matters more than in 
the laws of matter where the main strength 
of the argument lies, though we hear much 
more of the wisdom of nature’s laws than of 
the wisdom of her collocations.”—“ He might 
have recollected that the main evidence for a 
divinity lies not in the laws of matter, but in 
their collocations—because of the utter in- 
adequacy, in the existing laws to have origi- 
nated these collocations of the material 
world.” And much more through a long 
chapter, as well as much in a subsequent 
work to the same purpose. 

We have no space to expose the compli- 
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purpose. In the first place, what is that fac; 
or phenomenon, a “Law of Nature ?” Itiis 
simply the tracing of a principle of order 
through a number of adjusted successive 
events; and surely there may be as much 
of * collocation” (using this word in the 
spirit in which it is employed in the forego. 
ing extracts) in the adjustments of succes. 
sive events, as in the adjustments of contem- 
poraneous facts. But, besides, every known 
law is the explanation, so to speak, or the 
solvent of a great number of existing “ collo. 
cations” which have ceased to address them. 
selves to our wonder, because of the fact 
that we know the law on which they depend, 
Previous to the discovery of gravitation, for 
instance, how many of such * collocations” 
might have been traced through the yet un 
connected effects of this law, not only in the 
planetary system, but on the surface of our 
own! Is not the uniformity of the shape of 
the planetary masses as striking @ priori as 
the uniformity of the direction of their rote 
tion on their axes? Is not the operation of 
gravity at their surface, by whose means the 
whole of that surface may be peopled—indi- 
viduals standing as antipodes—as remarkable 
as their individual smallness compared with 
the sun? Or can aught be asserted on be. 
half of the almost circularity of the orbits, 
and the slight inclination of their planes, 
which might not be applied with at least 
equal force to the regularity and relationship 
of their times of revolution, and the conse- 
quent uniformity of that cyclical return of 
seasons on which the well-being of their in- 
ternal systems is dependent? Look again to 
the leaf! 
sap-vessels form a most surprising ** colloce 
tion,” but is it pretended that these would 
constitute a better argument for the being of 
a God, should the operation of that power 
by which they are evolved from the almost 
unorganized germ, continue, as now, myste- 
rious and unknown? The affirmation is es- 
sentially this;—we can demonstrate the ex- 
istence of a Diety more emphatically from 
that portion of creation of which we remain 
ignorant, than from any portion whose pro- 
cesses we have explored! It is surely not 
the supporters of such an affirmation who 
ought to scatter lavishly the charge of im- 
piety. : ; 

The truth is, a ‘collocation’ per se excites, 
nothing but wonder, or an unusual commotion 
in the brain; and this feeling or sensation ope- 
rates as an incitement and absolute command 
to the intellect to seek out the physical cause 





cated fallacy of these opinions; but a few 
words will suffice in regard to our present 


or origin of the new and not comprehended 
scheme. So far from ‘collocations,’ philose 


Its whole machinery of fibres and . 


_ tinct from law, discovered or discoverable, 


. of selfishness uninformed, and desirous to be 
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phically considered, being manifestations dis-/them with that moral terror which has assist- 
tinct from laws, they are our first intimations/ed us more than material force. He united 
of the road in which we must travel to detect/in himself the two characters of a warrior 
sume law hitherto unknown,—they are the/and a statesman; and, what is rarer, kept the 
first hints which philosophy receives, or|soldier apart from and subordinate to the po- 
which she has ever received, of toilsto been-jlitician. He was also the founder of that 
countered and overcome. Into the argument/marked and distinct class in English society, 
from physical nature, evincing the Being of|the East Indian Nabob; of which he was the 
God, we decline at present to enter; but the/first and the greatest. When Clive went to 
opportunity could not be missed of animad-|India, he was a fortune hunting adventurer; 
verting on opinions which havelong prevailed,|his masters were factors, with forts, whence 
and which are most mischievous. ~ Per-|they were liable to be expelled at the caprice 
suade weak minds that the existence of thejof the tyrannical and independent Viceroys, 
Deity is best shown by “collocations’ as dis-|who robbed the country rather than ruled it. 
When Clive quitted the East, his masters had 
and we have at once the reluctance of the in-ja kingdom; he had forty thousand a year. 
tolerant mob of Greece to permit the exten-|And, what is almost a matter of equal won 
sion of physical law—which is, the extension/der, it took him as little time to found an em- 
of knowledge; and the error is only the more|pire and make a fortune, as it takes our rulers 
pestiferous that it extends far beyond the/now to pass an English Railway Bill, or to 
sphere of physical subjects. Had not the ar-|job an Indian Governorship. 
gument for the being of a God been often! ‘The three volumes in which Sir John Mal- 
placed, by a similar mistaken dogmatism, in/colm has narrated the career of such a man, 
apparent collision with progressing and legi-land, at the same time, taken a view of Indian 
timate inquiry, we should have had fewer|,fairs during the period in which he was en- 
Atheists and less intolerance. Some men, in-l~aged in them, may be considered as a solid 
capable of dividing the truth from the pic-laddition to our literary stores. From the 
tures given of it by weak partisans, have piles of public and private family papers 
rather inclined to obey their intellect and fol- placed at his disposal by the present Earl of 
low inquiry; while others, less adventurous,| po wis, (the son of Clive,) a good deal of light 
and unable to part with the upholding con-ji, thrown upon the character, family, and 
ception of a common parent, have felt that in-/yrivate life of the conquerer of Bengal; and 
quiry distracted them, and thereupon have|.ome additional matter seems to have been 
dealt out denunciations. In consequence Of}yained from other sources. The profound 
the usual arts of self-delusion, the indignation knowledge of India, and its history, which Sir 
they felt passed upon their own minds as aljohn Malcolm possessed, has enabled him to 
moral indignation, but it was only the angering before the reader the Eastern achieve- 
ments of his hero, with more comprehension 
and fulness, if with less of rigid impartiality, 
than a mere English writer. And he. has 
worked up his various materials into a well- 
arranged, sustained, and, with a few chrono- 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S LIFE OF LORD CLIVE.|!ogical exceptions, a consistent narrative. As 
a finished biography, however, the work is 
Tue name of Clive is under a temporary/entitled to lower praise. The writer deviates 
eclipse. His traditional celebrity has died|too frequenily. into general history, as if he 
away; he is too close to the present age for his/had less undertakena life of Clive than an ac- 
historical proportion to be truly discerned.|count of the public events in which he was 
He was, however, one of the most remarkablejengaged. Without being at all stilted, the 
men in a century which opened upon Marlbo-|manner is too elevated, or rather too grand, 
rough and closed upon Napoleon Bonaparte. |for biography. There is none of that variety 
He laid the foundation of the English terri-|which gives relief, or of those minute and 
torial dominion in the East; he struck a blow|characteristic touches which impart life and 
that arrested the triumphant progress offinterest to individual portraiture: and when 
French arms and French policy which wereloccasionally introduced, frum the letters of 
then successfully contending with us for in-lothers, it is done half apologetica!ly —as if it 
fluence; he was the first who impressed upon|were a letting-down of dignity. From the fa- 
the Indians the notion that (in their own ex-|mily correspondence placed at his disposal, 
pression) ‘Englishmen could fight,’ and struck |he quotes, too largely, passages which, having 


untroubled in its repose. 
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little character, and merely conveying senti- 
ments or facts, might have been compressed 
with advantage. And either his Indian par- 
tialities or his relations with Lord Powis seem 
to have biassed him unduly in favour of his 
subject, causing him to write more like an 
advocate than a judge. He is constantly 
claiming the heroic character for Clive, and 
as constantly testing him by the vulgar stand- 
ards of East India Writers and Company 
Captains. 


Some of these drawbacks are essential to 
the structure of the work, or to the condition 
of the writer’s mind. It is fair to admit that 
others might have been removed, had the au- 
thor been spared to revise and complete his 
task. But Sir John died when he advanced 
towards the close of Clive’s second Governor- 


ship of Bengal; and the remainder has been|had not soldiers enough properly to ma 


supplied by a friend, if not with the finish 
and mastery of Malcolm,at least with as much 
power of attraction, 


Let us now endeavour to trace briefly, yet’ 
as fully as we can, the successive steps in the) 
life of a man of whom the reader must have 
heard something, but of whom he probably 
knows next to nothing. 


The family of Robert Clive was ancient and 
respectable; having been settled in Shropshire 
since Henry the Second, and possessed there 
a small estate. At this patrimonial seat our 
hero was born, on the 29th September, 1725. 
He was the eldest of thirteen children; and, 
from his earliest years, exhibited a pugna- 
cious disposition and an unconquerable deter- 
mination. He must also have displayed, to 
an observing eye, some signs of remarkable 
ability; for Dr. Eaton, his first schoolmaster, 
predicted, ‘*that if his scholar lived to be a 
man, and opportunity enabled him to exert his 
talents, few names would be greater than his. 
This prophecy does not appear to have been 
founded on any acquisition of school lore; for 
he was impatient of control, and his applica- 
tion was not directed to books; so that when 
he was appointed, at eighteen, to a Writer- 
ship at Madras, he appears to have possessed 
but little education. In after life, however 
he displayed no want of power in arranging 
or expressing his thoughts; from which it 
would seem that Sir John Malcolm’s conjec- 
ture is correct. and that he passed his leisure 
at Madras in educating himself. 


It is well known that young Clive soon got 
tired of the civil service, and resigned his 
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contend upon, had established a footing in th. 
courts of the native rulers, and took part iy 
the quarrels of their respective friends, fo. 
mally opposing each other when their natioy 
were at war in Europe, fighting under th 
name of mercenaries when they were at peace 
In this partisan warfare young Clive wy 
trained, and perhaps more effectively than 
he had studied the tactics and science of Ey. 
rope, and endeavoured to introduce then 
where they were inapplicable. In its pm 
gress he greatly distinguished himself q 
many occasions. The Indians, more esp 
cially were astonished by his celebrate 
defence of Arcot, where, with 200 Europea, 
and 300 Sepoys, he defended for fifty day 
against many thousand natives, 2000 Se 

and 150 Frenchmen, a fort whose walls 


The Europeans were impressed by the pla 
he proposed to Major Lawrence, at Sering. 








ham, to cut off the communications of tk 
French troops, and the brilliant manner ii 
which he effected it, putting an end to wa 
like operations by forcing the French ani 
their ally to surrender. After this termim: 
tion of affairs, Clive, whose health, never ver 
good, had suffered much from the climate, 
returned to England, (in 1753,) with a Co 
taincy, a wife, and some money collectei 
from prizes, booty, and other Indian methods 
a part of which he generously employed it 
rescuing his family from pecuniary difficul 
ties, and, apparently, spent the remainder it 
an expensive mode of living. During hi 
sojourn in England, he seems to have m¢ 
with much attention in society; the Courtd 
Directors voted him a sword with diamonds 
and he sat for a short time in Parliamen| 
doubtless by purchase. 

In 1755, he returned, by the desire of th 
Company, as Governor of Fort St. David, wit 
a provisional appointment to succeed to th 
Governorship of Madras. He had not loy 
reached his destination when the news arrivtl 
of the capture of Calcutta by Suraj-u-Dowlat 
Nabob of Bengal, followed by the well knom 
catastrophe of the Black Hole. The healt 
of Lawrence would not admit of his cot 
manding the expedition: Colonel Clive w# 
therefore appointed; and in conjanction wil 
Admiral Watson, soon retook Calcutta, caf 
tured Hooghley, and frightened the tyra 
into terms of peace and restitution. And not 
comes ‘the tale that blends his glory with bi 
shame.” Clive held that the Company hi 
gone too far to retreat; that having wag 
successful war against a native prince, nothitt 
remained but to assume a commanding all’ 








Writersbip for an Ensigncy in the Company’s 
Arny. At this period, the future kings of 
Lea enhoil Street, and their riva!s tiie French, 
hay. litle if any ground of tocir own to 





tude and reduce him to dependence, or! 

















abandon Bengal altogether. Suraj-u-Dowlah 
was a weak and tyrannical person, the alter- 
nate slave of his vices, his avarice, and his 
menials. The defeat he had sustained, it was 
argued, and the degradation to which he 
found himself reduced, would rankle in his 
mind; the same rapacity which first induced 
him, in despite of justice, or rather perhaps 
of reason, to attack Calcutta, would be in- 
flamed as heretofore; and if these motives 
were non-existent, the influence of the French 
in his service would always be used to annoy 
and in war to expel the English. These rea- 
sons were strong; circumstances favoured 
their being acted upon. War with France 
was declared: the French factory agents ad- 
mitted that the neutrality they had engaged 
for could not be enforced against any supe- 
rior force commanded by higher powers than 
themselves; so Chandernagore was attacked 
and taken. The Nabob shuffled in fulfilling 
some demands: his weakness and tyranny 
were such that an extensive conspiracy was 
formed against him by his own officers, and 
application was made to the English to coun- 
tenance it. And then began a scene of poli- 
cy, intrigue, and jooving, without parallel, 
and which in its characteristic details has the 
air and interest of a tragi-comedy. Clive and 
the Committee at Calcutta stipulated to raise 
Meer Jaffier, his chief officer to the musnud, 
for considerable public advantages to the 
Company and very large private remunera- 
tion to themselves, The plot was advancing 
rapidly, when one Omichund, an agent of 
Suraj-u-Dowlah, threatened to betray it, un- 
less he were guaranteed thirty lacs of rupees 
over and above what had been before assigned 
tohimasashare. The success of the scheme 
and the lives of many of its agents were of 
course at stake. ‘To silence this man, a ficti- 
tious treaty was entered into; and on Admiral 
Watson refusing to sign it, the Committee 
affixed or rather forged hisname. And every 
thing being prepared, Clive threw off the 
mask and advanced. The hostile armies met 
on the field of Plassey; where the Nabob, in 
despite of his vast superiority of numbers, 
was defeated and fled; but being taken a few 
days after, he was murdered by the son of his 
successor. Meer Jaffier having been firmly 
fixed in the Nabobship, fulfilled the treaty 
into which he had entered, and rewarded 
Clive by an additional “present.” The pub- 
lic stipulations belong to history; into the 
mercenary details we are not about to enter: 
levit suffice to say, that Clive made by this 
business 234,000/, The disorganized state 
into which the affairs of the English were 
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trophe of the Black Hole, and the acquisition 
of territory and power consequent on Clive’s 
success, naturally pointed him out as the pro- 
per person to whom the powers of govern- 
ment should be committed. This office of 
Governor de facto was subsequently confirmed 
by the Directors, on the arrival of the news 
of the battle of Plassey, although they had at 
first determined otherwise. In this high 
office Clive appears to have conducted himself 
with prudence, policy, and justice. He or- 
ganized the administration: protected the 
natives; managed Meer Jaffier, a weak-minded 
man, for his own good; maintained the inter- 
ests of the Company, and the honour of the 
country, in the courageous and politic resist- 
ance to a Dutch armament, which endeavoured 
to get footing in Bengal; and detached a force 
that paralyzed the French operations on the 
coast of Coromandel. He also checked with 
a vigorous hand any disposition at extortion 
on the part of subordinates; and having ex- 
pelled an invader from the Nabob’s territo- 
ries, he himself received from that potentate 
a jaghire, or reserved rent, on the territory 
granted to the Company, of at least 27,000/. a 
year. Differences with the Directors, who 
became jealous of the reputation he had ac- 
quired in England, and were offended with 
the freedom of his despatches, as well as a 
natural desire to revisit his family and enjoy 
his fortune and fame at home, induced him to 
retire from Bengal in 1759, with a fortune, 
as we have already said, of at least 40,000/. 
per annum. 

On his arrival in England, Clive was re- 
ceived by the King and Ministry with dis- 
tinction, and outwardly welcomed by the 
Directors. He also appears (for this part of 
Sir John’s narrative is not very clear) to have 
commenced a style of living proportioned to 
his fortune, and to have secured extensive 
Parliamentary interest—of course by pecuni- 
ary means, for they were the only ones open 
tohim. Before, however, he could be said 
to have established himself, he was attacked 
by.a severe illness, which confined him to his 
bed for nearly atwelvemonth, On his recov- 
ery he was made an Irish Peer, with the pro- 
mise of a red riband: he seems to have expect- 
ed an English Peerage and the immediate 
investiture. He had previously, however, 
received a deeper shock than an attack upon 
his pride, in the shape of an intimation from 
the Court of Directors that his title to the 
jaghire would be questioned. This dropped 
on his recovery; but Clive’s opposition to 
some of the Directors in politics, and his in- 
terference in the squabbles at the India House, 





thrown by the capture of Calcutta, the catas- 


widened the breach. A suit was instituted 
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2gainst him; but before many steps were 
taken, the state of affairs in Bengal became 
such as to enable him to triumph over all his 
enemies. 


On quitting India, Clive, by orders from 
home, Ieft behind him as Governor Mr. Van- 


sittart—a well-meaning, well-informed man, 


but utterly incapable of controlling the rapa- 


cious and unprincipled extortioners by whom 
he was surrounded, not only in Council but 
in all other places. Every one aspired tothe 
fortune of Clive, without possessing his abi- 
lities, his courage or his opportunities. A 
most frightful scene of rapacityand corruption 
ensued. And it would seem that the highly 
coloured pictures of Burke and Sheridan, in 
the orations against Hastings, would have 
been under statements applied to the acts of 
the Bengal servants between 1757 and 1764. 
“There were now new men, a new Council, 
tobe satisfied, and the principles of the revo- 
lution of 1757 were not forgotten. It was 
discovered that there was a necessity for an- 
other revolution; and accordingly, in 1760, 
Meer Cossim was placed in the seat of Meer 
Jaffier.”” In this change neither the interests 
of the Company nor of the Councillors were 
forgotten. The latter divided amongst them 
upwards of 200,000/.,* and extorted a treaty, 
which they construed in such a way as to ena- 
ble. all the English, and the agents of the Eng- 
lish, to trade into any part of the new Nabob’s 
dominions free of duty; thus depriving the 
sovereign of his revenue, and his subjects of 
their trade,—for those who paid taxes could 
not contend with those who did not. Extor- 
tion, insolence, and tyranny, were practised 
not only by the Company’s servants, but the 
natives in their employ, till at last Meer Cos- 
sim took up arms, massacred the English at 
Patna, met the Company’s forces in the field, 
and after a severe struggle, was defeated, but 
escaped. Meer Jaffier was then restored; and 
on his death, which took place ‘soon after, 
fresh “presents” were extorted from his suc- 
cessor, in spite of a Directorial order forbid- 
ding them; whilst, to crown all, peculation 
and miSmanagement had seriously involved 
the Company’s finances. 





* This is the account of the names and proportions: 


Mr. Vansittart .... rupees 500,000 ........ £58,333 
Mr. Sumner . ED sccccase 28,000 
Mr. Holwell ........s+0+0.. 270,000 ........ 30,937 


eee ee ewe wees 


Mr. M‘Guire .......05 oes 180,000 ........ 20,625 
Mr. Smyth ....0..-eeeeees 134,000 ....e66- 15,354 
Major Yorke ...+..++ee0+0. 154,000 2.0.00 15,354 
General Caillaud ......... 200,000 ..sceeee 22,916 
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The successive arrival of these disastroy 
accounts, dissipated the golden dreams which 
the holders of India stock had been indulging, 
The eyes of almost every proprietor wer 
turned towards Clive, as the only man capa. 
ble of rescuing them from their difficulties, 
and at a very full General Court, he was una. 
nimously solicited to return to India, the pro. 
prietors proposing at the same time the res. 
titution of his jaghire, The latter proposition 
he declined, as it might appear to be taking 
advantage of a sudden act; but stated he woul 
propose a’ compromise to the Directory 
(which was finally accepted.) With regard 
to India, Clive expressed his perfect readiness 
to go, but his determination not to go if the 
present Chairman continued in the chair; for, | 
differing as they did in their views of Indian 
policy, it would be impossible for him to ac. 
complish any thing effectually, when his acts 
were constantly liable to be thwarted by orders 
from home. After a variety of Directorial 
schemes, which were defeated by Clive’s firm. 
ness, Mr. Sullivan was driven from the chair 
at the ensuing election, and Clive’s friends 
mustered strong in the Directory. He then 
departed for India, not with the sole autho 
rity, which he required, but with a Commit 
tee, named by himself, whose powers were 
superior to those of the Council of Calcutta. 
The two next years (1765—1767) were the 
two most arduous and the most glorious of 
Clive’s life. Opposed almost to a man by 
every civilian and every military officer in 
Bengal, and disappointed in the firmness of 
some of the Committee of his own choosing, 
he had to contend single-handed against the 
gigantic abuses of the settlement; to detect 
and punish private extortion and public ex- 
action, and to guard, as far as possible, against 
their future occurrence; to reduce to order 
the disorganized civil and military functions — 
of the state; to restore the finances; and to 


chieftains. The combined energy of his cha- 
racter and influence of his name enabled him 
to accomplish these things, as well as to sup- 
press a formidable mutiny of nearly the whole 
of the officers of the army, in consequence of 
a reduction in their batta. In the execution 
of this difficult task, Clive’s exertions were 
unwearied. 
from station to station, and that with the | 
greatest speed ina burning climate. Onone | 
occasion he had not three hours sleep any 

night or day for a fortnight; and in addition 

to the necessary business on his hands, he was 

at times engaged in an extensive correspond- 





Mr M‘Guire ee eeeereeeeee 75,000 @eeseeee 8,750 e ~~ 
—__.___jence, His disinterestedness was remarkable. 
£200,269!He had voluntarily pledged himself at start- 





pacify the discontented or warlike native © 


He was frequently travelling _ 








trous 
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ing to receive nothing beyond his emoluments with a plan of inquiry. Governor Johnstone, 
as Governor: and he kept his pledge. Hejthe brother of a member of the Council 
declined all the presents that were offered him|whose misdoings Clive had detected, pro- 
by Nabobs and their ministers: he kept an posed a view of the subject which should em- 
exact account of his receipts and expendi-|brace an historical inquiry from our first at- 
ture: and he handed over the balance to three|taining a territorial footing in Bengal; and 
gentlemen. who accompanied him in semi-jin the conduct of it he contrived, with the 
oficial capacities, leaving himself, as he saidjassistance of his party at the India House, 
with ludicrous particularity, minus “ fivejto make Lord Clive’s actions a prominent 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen pounds/feature, and to institute the most searching 
sizteen shillings and ninepence.”’ inquiries. into their minutest details. The 

Could Clive have remained longer in Ben-|\Committee lasted a twelvemonth ; and, a few 
gal, as the Directors wished and he himselfjdays after he had brought up the reports, 
intended, it is probable that many of the|/Burgoyne moved, in a speech of severe in- 
abuses that occurred between this period and|vective against Clive, a series of resolutions, 
the close of the century might have been/having for their basis, that all acquisitions 
prevented. But, at the end of 1766, he wasjmade under the influence of military force 
attacked with a severer liver complaint, and|/belong of right to the state, and that to ap- 
compelled to leave India, or remain and propriate them to private use is illegal. 
die. Onhis return he was received with dis-/Having carried these, he, a week after, pro- 
tinction, both by the public and the Direc-|posed a more specific declaration, pointedly 
tory, which had already expressed their high/affecting Clive; which he prefaced by a 
approbation of his conduct, and voted the/speech of considerable power and exquisite 
continuation of the jaghire for ten years/finish, so far as can be judged by the skeleton 
longer than he had offered to hold it. But/that has come down to us. He attacked 
these appearances were deceitful, He had|Clive by argument, by hortative, and by 
left powerful enemies at home ; and many|irony of the most polished kind. His narra- 
whom he had superseded or exposed in his/tive, in both speeches, is comprehensive with- 
late dictatorship were his bitterest foes, andjout being tedious; and although telling tre- 
he was soon made to feel their enmity, mendously against his victim, yet it would 

The next three or four years of his life|be difficult to point out any positive misre- 
were passed in quiet, but scarcely, it may be/presentations, whilst the entire drift was to 
thought, in happiness. Home and Indianjtrace up to Clive, as to an original source of 
politics disturbed him; his great misery,jevil, all the disasters that had befallen the 
however, must have been his health. It may/Company, all the miseries under which the 


be assumed that he possessed great muscularjnatives had groaned, and all the tyranny. and 


power, but his constitution was not naturally|extortion of the English. A long and warm 
strong 5 it had been shaken by climate and debate ensued ; which ended in the House 
exertion; he had always been subject to ajafirming the receipt of the “ presents, 
depression of spirits, and spasmodic attacks, omitting the censure, and resolving that 
and his liver was now irretrievably injured.|“ Robert Lord Clive did at the same time 
The greater part of his time appears tohave|render great and meritorious services to 
passed in seeking relief from his complaints|his country.” 

at different watering places, and in writing Thus ended this memorable Prosecution, 
letters or memorials on Indian affairs, which and with it almost the life of Clive. ‘To say 
-_ ogeia in — —ee = so Pencnipngy. —_— bead poms by 
with Hyder in the Carnatic, and to the recur-/see ver to have recov ow. His 
rence .™. old pore. of rapacious corru 4 cabo y oe by the ay apt py a 
tion. The Company, deeply in debt, borrow-| e obloquy Pp ; he is 
ed money of Seacseuante Their affairs/said to have felt keenly the ingratitude of the 
were brought before Parliament. The Min-|East India Company ; and although he bore 
isters, occupied at home, and ignorant ofjup with outward calmness, he was harrassed 
Indian affairs, were indispased to move; yet|as to the result,—which aimed, as a first step, 
something was necessary to be done; and,/at the confiscation of his whole fortune, after 
after some delay, some debating, and various|which he was to have part ~ it refunded ac- 
pant Pe pag Aa out * ae, re ermine to bo Tt wae at eo 
moved for a Committe on Indian affairs. He/s e allowed for r: he had so 
seems to have had no other object than tojlong been accustomed to domineer over 
make a speech on a popular topic.. When princes and ministers that he could ill brook 
the Committce assembled, he was unprovided the attacks of the press and the Parliamentary 
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freedom of remark by men who were his in- 
feriors in rank atid fortune. He lingered for 
about eighteen months after his acquittal ; 
and died, at his house in Berkeley Square, 
on the 22d November, 1774, in the fiftieth 
year of his age, worn out by exertion, cli- 
mate, and a complication of disorders, He 
retained his senses, but displayed great im- 
patience under the agonies he endured during 
the two last days. To relieve the pain he 
had recourse to larger quantities of opium 
than usual; a circumstance which, coupled 
with his excited state of mind, might per- 
haps have hastened dissolution. 

Tested by any standard, Robert Clive was 
a remarkable man. He possessed indomit- 
able courage, great capacity, and a more 
politic, comprehensive, and far-seeing mind, 


than the two other famous adventurers of 


his class, Cortes and Pizarro, Like all suc- 
cessful men of action, he had in a high de- 


gree the faculty of detecting talent and of| 


seeing the most useful direction in which it 
could be employed; he had, moreover, the 
rarer quality of never allowing his personal 
likes or dislikes to interfere with his public 
nominations. He was prompt and resolved 
in his decisions, never shrunk from respon- 
sibility, and was intolerant of the interfer- 
ence of others. He had the power of influ- 
encing the minds of those with whom he 
came in contact, but, it may be conjectured, 
vather by fear than love, unless in the case of 
personal friends, and even to them he dealt 
hard knocks, whenever he found or fancied 
cause of offence. His panegyrist would 
dwell upon the nice adjustment of boldness 
and caution displayed in Clive’s great con- 
quest. His opponents’ would hold that he 
applied to policy the artifice of war, com- 
passing his designs by treachery as much as 
by skill. The indifferent man of the world, 
judging by the universal practice of his suc- 
cessors, would suppose that there was some- 
thing peculiar in the Indian character, which 
required to be dealt with in a peculiar man- 
ner, and would feel disposed to make some 
allowances in his favour. The philosopher 
would at once decide that his morality was 
not in advance of his age; and that, looking 
at other parts of his career, whatever his no- 
tions of public right or wrong might be, 
Clive always followed that conduct which 
was most advantageous. The stigma of ex- 
tortion which attaches to his name may be 
dismissed ; that of pecuniary cupidity is not 
so easily gotrid of. This his biographer has 
felt and struggles hard to defend him, Meer 


Jaffier, says he, would have given as much to 
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way, and the amount was not thought any 








any native who had assisted him in the same 


thing extraordinary in Bengal: which may, tin 
be all true enough, but Clive, was an English. 2” 
man, not an Indian. The acceptance of} of 
presents by the factors might bean establish. Al 
ed rule, but itis a sorry defence of one mans) 5@ 
cupidity, to oppose to it that of others, — 8! 
Clive’s, moreover, was an unprecedented po.) 
sition; he stood in a new situation, and was she 
paid, in reality, by a foreign potentate, for tio 
services effected by a force he commanded as_—sipe't 
the agent of others. Something must up. led. 
doubtedly be allowed for the grosser corrup. _lov 
tion of his age; a good deal for the mercenary old 
spirit then universal in India, where every side 
man, from the Governor and General dow ‘ly t 
to the Chaplain, was remunerated by per) ‘hal 
mission to trade on his own account, and) had 
when councils of war, at which very junior I the 
officers assisted, were held before ‘the attack) he 
on any place to determine the share of —{ unh 
booty. It is true that Clive received nothing) nd 
from subordinates, but only from a sove -_ 
reign; that this sovereign always entertained 
a regard for him, and on his deathbed be ma 
queathed him a legacy amounting to abou ‘He 
70,000/, with which he founded a found for ° ul 
the soldiery. But after all, though Clive’s oa 
laurels were not “stained with blood,” they ° # 
were *¢ ill exchanged for gold,” and a kind of ta 
retributive justice attended it: poor, he oa 
might have defied the world—gorged with diffe 
riches, he was vulnerable to the meanest foe. of ~ 
It has even pursued his fame ; and he is less | r 
popularly known as the Indian conquer _ TI 
than as the Indian Croesus. > in th 
In his personal character, Clive was very ig ing tl 
liberal to his family and friends. He was! "ival 
reserved to strangers, open and jocose to his_ Press 
intimates, and partial to the company of/ ward: 
ladies. His expenditure was lavish, and be) "3! 
appears to have exhibited much of that taste “It 
for display which characterizes the nouveau to ob: 
riche. In dress he was particular, or rather” (rai 
fine, and he had 4 curious taste in lines and | 
Judging from the portrait prefixed to the  emine 
volumes, his appearance was not preposses-| East, 
ing; and we are told by a contemporary wri-| '"g or 
ter in the Biographia Britannica, that “ his) of his 
person was of the largest of the middle-size;| knew: 
his countenance inclined to sadness, and that 2 Sens 
the heaviness of his brow, arising from a) ‘roduc 
natural fulness in the flesh above the eyelid,/ aS w 
imparted an unpleasing expression to his fea- | till 17. 
tures.” In his friendships he was firm, and) "° acc 
equally resolute in his enmity. Sir John says ‘cndin 
that he always retained a deep sense of reli- | to the 
gion; but we have no particular traces of it placed 
in the book. ward 
This work is not of a nature to afford con- “a 





_ in the telling, is interesting in itself, as show- 


' toraise himself by his commanding talents 


_ asensitive diffidence from the exertion of in- 
| Was wayward and reserved. 
_ ho accounts of him, except some anecdotes, 


0 the condition of life in which he was 
’ placed. 
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tinuous extracts, but we will select a few 
anecdotes to carfy out our sketch. The first 
of the following calls to mind the exploit of 
Alcibiades. The Athenian, however, might 
have been too fastidious to have lain in a 
gutter. . 

“ Clive was wont to levy from some of ihe 
shopkeepers of Market Drayton contribu- 
tions in pence and trifling articles, in com- 
pensation to himself and the litthe band he 
led, for abstaining from breaking their win- 
dows and other mischievous tricks; and one 
old man mentioned to a gentleman, who re- 
sided near Styche, that he had been repeated- 
ly told by a person who witnessed the action, 
that when a little dam broke, which the boys 
had made across the gutter in the street for 
the purpose of overflowing a small shop, with 
the owner of which they had quarrelled, Clive 
unhesitatingly threw his body into the gutter, 
and remained there till they had repaired 
their work of mischief. * * * 

“One well-authenticated and extraordinary 
instance is recorded of his boldness as a boy. 
The church at Market Drayton which stands 
on the side of a hill, has a lofty steeple, near 
the top of which is a stone spout of the form 
of a dragon’s head. It was with no slight 
surprise and alarm his companions and some 
of the inhabitants saw young Clive seated on 
this spout, and evincing by his manner an in- 
difference, if not insensibility, to the danger 
of his situation.” 


The following, although not very pointed 


ing the desolate state of Cxive on his first ar- 
rival in India, and.as indicative of that de- 
pression of spirits which a few vears after- 
wards rendered an attendant necessary du- 
ring his recovery from a fever. 

“It is a curious and not uninstructive sight 
to observe the man who, in a few years, was 


and heroic daring to an acknowledged pre- 
eminence above all his countrymen in the 
East, for several months after his first touch- 
ing on the shores of that country, the scene 
of his future glory, acknowledging that he 
knew not one family in it, and shrinking with 


Though affectionate, he 
, From this time 
ill 1746, when Madras was taken, there are 


troducing himself, 


tending to prove that he was very ill suited 


His impatience of control, and way- 
ward and impracticable firmness never for- 
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his conduct to the.secretary under whom the 
Writers were placed on their first arrival, was 
so inconsistent with the rules of official dis- 
cipline, that the’Governor to whom it was 
reported, commanded him to ask that gentle- 
man’s pardon. With this order he complied 
rather ungraciously; but the secretary imme- 
diately after, before his irritation had time to 
subside, having invited him to dinner—*“No, 
Sir,” replied Clive, “the Governor did not 
command me to dine with you.” He is stated 
to have hazarded, on more than one occasion, 
the loss of the service by acts of wildness: 
and a story was long current that, eitherina 
fit of despair, or of low spirits, to which he 
was subject from his earliest years, he made, 
at this period, an attempt upon his own life. 
A companion, coming into his room in Wri- 
ter’s Buildings, was requested to take up a 
pistol and fire it out of the window: he did 
so (and it went off.) Clive, who was sitting 
in a very gloomy mood, sprang up,-and ex- 
claimed, “ Well, I am reserved for some- 
thing! ‘That pistol,” said heto his astonish- 
ed friend, **l have twice snapped at my own 
head,” 

Here is a. specimen of his courage, and a 
significant hint of the sort of gentry who 
then held commissions in the Company’s ser- 
vice. 


‘Soon after his arrival at this place, he 
was engaged in a duel with an officer, to 
whom he had lost some money at cards, but 
who, with his companion, was clearly proved 
to have played unfairly. Clive was not the 
only loser; but the others were terrified into 
payment by the threats of those who had won 
their money. This exemple had no effect on 
him: he persisted in refusing to pay, and was 
called out by one of them, who deemed him- 
self insulted by his conduct. They met with- 
out seconds: Clive fired, and missed his an- 
tagonist; who immediately came up close to 
him and held the pistol to his head, desiring 
him to ask his life, with which he complied. 
The next demand was, to recant his asser- 
tions respecting unfair play. On compliance 
with this being refused, his opponent threat- 
ened to shoot him. ‘Fire, and be d d,” 
said the dauntless young man: ‘I said you 
cheated; | say so still, and I will never pay 
you.” The astonished .oficer threw away 
his pistol, saying Clive was mad. The lat- 
ter received from his. young companions 
many compliments for the spirit he had 
shown; but he not only declined coming for- 
ward against the officer with whom he had 
fought, but never afterwards spoke of his be- 








soak him. On one occasion it appears that 
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haviour at the card-table. **He has given me 
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my life,” he said, ‘and though I am resolved 
on never paying money which was unfairly 
won, or again associating with him, F shall 
never do him an injury.” 


This anecdote is characteristic of the man; 
though the closing remark looks as if the 
“present” was not quite spontaneous, The 
scene is the Committee-room of the House of 
Commons — 

“ Governor Johnstone, after some delibera- 
tion, suddenly rose, and with apparent exulta- 
tion observed, ‘*It was now sufficiently proved 
on the proceedings, that his Lordship had 
received upwards of 100,000/. soon after the 
battle of Plassey;”” when Lord Clive, rising 
from his seat, calmly replied, tat “If any 
gentleman of the Committee had privately 
asked him if that charge was true, he should 


THE QUARTER 





have frankly acknowledged to him that he 
had received a much. larger .sum;” adding, 
*but when I recollect entering the Nabob’s! 
treasury at Mvorshedabad, with heaps of gold) 
and silver to the right and left, and these) 


crowned with: jewels,” striking bis hand vio-| 
lently on his head, “by God, at this moment) 
do I stand astonished at my own moderation.” 


A SABOD'S ORDER. | 


In a commission which Clive sent to his! 


LY REVIEWS. 


This work was published in the spring, 


By some accident which we ‘could not pre. | 


vent and cannot explain, it~ has only just 
reached us. The-reputation of the hero and 
the solid matter of the volumes render this 


delay of less consequence. than in a lighter or | 


more emphemeral publication. 
it may be advantageous, as it has enabled as 
to bestow greater Space upon it than it could 
have received in the bustle of the season. 


From the Spectator, 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


However the publication season may have 
slackened as regards original works of merit, 
it cannot be said that the “reading public” 
is without reading materials, A few weeks 
have furnished forth no less than half-a-dozen 
Quarterly Reviews, cach containing more 
type than a modern volume, and half-a-dozen 
or more articles, every one of which ought to 
contain the matter of a volume,—unluckily, 
like most works of man, the Reviews are not 


laltogether what they ought to be. 


The first thing which strikes one on exam: 
ining them, is their general resemblance— 





friend Mr. Orme, there is an amusing in- their total similarity in plan and structure. 
stance of his altention to the most trifling Difference of editorial ability, of purpose, and 
parts of his dress. lof subject, will of course produce some dif- 

“I must now trouble you,” he observes, (erence in the character of the works: the 


‘swith a few commissions concerning family 
affairs. Jmprimis, what you can provide must 
be of the best and finest vou can get for love 
or money: two hundred shirts, the wristbands 


worked, some of the ruffles worked with a f the Lond 1 Westminst hil 
. . . i ’ 2 
horder either in squares or points, and the'OPe OF the Lancon and tresiminetler ; Ww _ 


rest plain; stocks, neckcloths, and handker- (De i hae eo - 08 Foreign Quarterly 
chiefs in proportion; three corve*® of ann British - Foreign necessdrily cause 
finest stockings; several pieces of plain and!@ di erence in the nature and character of 
spotted muslin, two yards wide, for aprons; (her topics, not only as aarmeen themselves 
hook-muslins; cambrics; a few pieces of the! me the other journals. 5 ult, all these ‘ate 
finest dimity: :m! a complete set of table|Mere idiosyncratical peculiarities, which give 
linen of Fort St. David's diaper, made for the|"° 'T¥e originality to a work, any more than 
purpose.” jvariety in features and expression constitute 
ja distinet species. Deducing the recipe for 

ithe establishment of a Quarterly Journal from 
“The best and soundest advice [ can give|the example of the batch before us, it is this 
you is,to return to England rather with a|-—* Select some political party to represent, 
moderate competency, while you have youth/or some section of letters to treat of ; get as 
and constitution to enjoy it, than by staying|™any papers as you can, with as much va 
Fonger, lose that youth and sacrifice that con-|riety and temporary interest as may be ; and 
stitution which no riches can possibly com.) print the best first, or failing: that arrange 
pensate for. Hoping soon to see you in Eng-|ment, let the accident of priority and the 
land. Iam, dear Sir, your sincere friend and|printer’s convenience determine it :” and lo: 


affectionate kinsman, ‘“Crive.” |you have a Quarterly Review. } Se 
Let it not be said that this objection is 


merely specious, and that ** good articles’ is 


that of the Dublin; the peddling. politics of 
the Edinburgh, if it happened to have any, 
which it has.notin the present number, would 
be in strong contrast to the bold and decisive 


A NABOR’S ADVICE. 








* A corge is tweuty pair. 





In ove sense | 


o 


‘religion of the Quarferly will not resemble | 


a 
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the one thing wanted. Novelty in art is as 
essential to pleasure as variety in nature; 
and new beings. must have new modes of be- 
ing. But, in a large sense, it is questionable 
whether a series of good articles can be pro- 
duced by any body of men who confine them- 
selves to a mere formal imitation of works 
adapted for another age,—decause it argues 
them unacquainted with those wants. of the 
present, Which they have undertaken to sup- 
ply. When the Edinburgh first appeared, 
upwards of thirty years ayo, the world olf 
politics and the world of literature were very 
different from what they are at.presents We 
were in the midst of a gigantic and exciting 
war; the interest of the Daily press consisted 
mainly in its narratives of stirring events; 
its “leaders’”” had much iess of. discussion 
than they have now; and, although Weckly 
journals were published, there was, as re- 
gards political influence, no Weekly press, 
unless the followers of Countir form an ex- 
ception. The. representatives of the Radi- 
cals were pilloried for blasphemy, imprisoned 
or transported for sedition. tried for high 
treason, awd eschewed by all “loyal und. re- 
spectable” men, The two great partics, 
“Whig and Tory, thief and thief,’"* were 
intact, and in full organization and discipline; 
so that the exposition of their views had a 
certainty and an importance, both of which 
have been grievously diminished since ‘* /he 
Bill.” As for literature, works that promised 
toendure appeared. as often then as now; 
but the frade in letters was far more limited: 
there were fewer readers, fewer writers, fewer 
books, and those of much less merit; whilst 
art, in any high—or rather, any popular 
sense, for it is not very lofty now-a-days— 
did not exist at all. The circulation, the in- 
fluence, the profit of the Edinburgh and its 
rival the Quarterly, and the interest with 
which their periodical advent was hailed, 
prove clearly enough that they were adapted 
to the state of the times in which they first 
appeared; whereas the indifference, calm or 
contemptuous, that generally awaits the pub- 
licatioh of their successors, seems to show as 
clearly that they are ill adapted to theirs. 
The causes of this have been indicated in our 
brief statement s but it may be worth while 
to develop them more distinctly. 

When the public mind was chiefly fixed 
upon passing facts, and the classes in whom 
the power of governing, or eontrolling the 
Government, was centered, were too strong 
to be affected by the pressure from without, 
the principles of politics—or rather, the 


es 


sophisiries and tactics of party—were out of 
place for a Daily newspaper. Hence the use 
of a periodical organ which should explain 
and advocate the dogmas of its party, whilst 
its expositions had an authoritative and po- 
sitional weight as interpreting the intentions 
and aims of a powerful body. But all this 
has departed. The Daily and the Weekly 
press argue upon practical politics with more 
aptness and popular effect, if with less apace 
and power. The value attached to the Quar- 
terlies as organs has also vanished; for such 
is the derangement of parties, the rapidity of 
changes, and the powers of the People, that 
what is resolved this week may be changed 
in the next; ‘so that the whole interest of 
their manifestoes is one of curiosity or spec- 
ulation—they give us the wishes of a faction, 
not a statesman’s wills; they are voz ef prefe- 
rea nihil-—mere printed paper. They are too 
remote and too late for current affairs, and 
they are not sufficiently advanced themselves. 
to serve as guides to the principles and the 
philosophy of politics. 

A similar objection applies, though not so 
forcibly, to political economy and finance. 
The science is no longer occult; it has been 
extensively studied since 1806. Its materi- 
als, then accessible to few, are patent to al- 
most every one; a treatise may be purchased 
for »s much as the price of a number of the 
Review ; the Returns and Reports, whose in- 
formation had then and fur many years after- 
wards an exclusive air, are now open to any- 
body; they may be bought for littl mote 
than the cost of the printing; they are fre- 
quently reprinted, or their substance pre- 
sented, in the Morning papers; and some 
journals have occasionally condensed, recast, 
and reproduced their contents, Hence, in 
Reviews, single subjects have lost their ex- 
clusive interest, and with their interest their 
use, Yet few, exceptthe Edinburgh and the 
Quarterly, extract the marraw from several 
massy documents, and present it to the pub- 
lic. None scarcely can be said to be ahead 
of the public; they rather e behind. Wit- 
ness the present article on Railroads in the 
Edinburgh. 

Their failure in politics is as nothing, 
however, compared with their treatment of 
literature. When this class of periodicals 
first appeared, there were virtually no criti- 
cal journals. The Monthly Reviews were 
dying of old age. No other literary papers 
existed. A notice, with specimens, (we still 
speak of average merit--of such merit as 
must form the staple of any periodical,) of 
the best existing books, was in reality a pub- 





* Tuowas Moons. 


lic desidcratum. Is it so now? Let facts an- 








swer. There are two well-established jour- 
nals of a purely literary cast; three of the 
leading Weekly papers regularly devote 
more or less space to new books: literature, 
however superficially treated, forms a head 
in most of the others both metropolitan and 
provincial; the Daily journals frequently re- 
cur to it, and there are besides a host of 
Monthlies. Of the critical ability with which 
all this is done we do not intend to speak: 
remarking that many books scarcely require 
criticism in a learned sense, we will grant it 
to be all indifferent enough ; but, amongst so 
many, it will go hard if the scope and charac- 
ter of the work is not hammered out; and 
for extracts, where the merit of the publica 
tion rests upon its facts or its manner, a few 
weeks sees it gutted of its better parts. Yet 
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iterature a principal feature; its more strik- 
ing passages ran the round of the press; and 
for any additional matter beyond the book, 
the reviewer is indebted to the correspon. 
dents of the Morning papers. The Dublin 
is not quite so injudicious in its choice, but 
its treatment is not much better. The article 
on Wraxati’s “ Memoirs” is merely a long 
notice, or, more correctly, an abstract of 
some of the sections of the volumes, with 
numerous quotations connected by intermin- 
gled abridgments of the original; but the 
character of the persons and of the times has 
never been thought of. Again, the paper on 
“ Recent Poetry” derives no rationale of the 
subject from a perusal of the books reviewed; 
it is a common notice of five publications, 
the two features of which are a severely just 


3 
in despite of these symptoms of a totallthough rather a small criticism on Tat- 


change, the greater periodicals go on asi 
thirty years had not passed. Who that re- 
flects upon the subject can avoid seeing, that 
no review should be admitted in a Quarterly 
without some surpassing and therefore rare 
merit, or some distinctive feature. It should 
carry out some old or illustrate some new 
canon of criticism; or, from the nature of 
the more prominent and successful works, it 
should exhibit the literary character or de- 
duce the literary tendencies of the time; or a 
patient perusal of the different books of im- 
mediate interest, with such original matter 
as the editor could command, should enable 
the reader to be presented with a succinct 
view of the current topic, be it America, 
Spain, Turkey, or any other place or thing; 
or more inaccessible matter, as foreign or re-| 
condite or scientific works, should be popu- 
larized; whilst every extract, even if stale in 
itself, should derive a value from the purpose| 
it was made to serve. Something like this 
is done occasionally, and as if by accident, and 
by some more frequently than others; but is 
there a single Review, with the exception of 
the Quarterly, which does it systematically? 
—Let the contents of the numbers before us 
answer. The Edinburgh has an article enti- 
tled ** The War in Spain ;”’ it is in reality a 
notice of Heynixcsex’s “ Twelvemonths’ 
Campaign with Zumalacarregui,’—giving 
no very distinct idea of the work as a whole, 
and merely aiming at proving from its pages 
the undisputed point that the Carlists con- 
duct the conteSt in a murderous manner, If 
the facts were new, or-the point doubted, 
this might be all very proper; but is it so? 
The Quarterly reviewed (an unpublished copy 








rourp’s “lon,” and the somewhat startling 
discovery that Lady Emenine S. Wonrt.er 
has poetical powers of the highest order, and 
that ** Byron has written nothing more preg- 
nant with poetical conception, or more beau- 
tiful in expression, than the opening stanzas 
of ‘ The Visionary.’”” In the London there 
is a full-length notice of Wituts’s ‘* Ink- 
lings,”—a book originally published in the 
New Monthly Magazine, (where it should 
have been allowed to rest in peace,) and 
which, like Henninosen, had already receiv- 
ed ample notice, but which, even had its con- 
tents been less stale, possessed neither intrin- 
sic merit nor adventitious interest to chal- 
lenge notice in a Quarterly journal. The sub- 
ject of Courrenay’s “ Memoirs of Temple,” 
in the British and Foreign, is more adapted to 
its place; but, with the exception of a notice 
of the Bishop of Munster, there is nothing in 
the article beyond the book, or differing from 
what has already been said of it. 

Although the numbers before us have 
furnished the opportunity for these remarks, 
they have not been the sole occasion of them, 
nor are they intended to have so limited an 
application. Neither have we attempted to 
point out the model of a new Quarterly, nor 
to determine whether sufficient ability exists 
in the country to sustain siz reviews; or, if 
existent, is likely to be available at the terms 
they can afford to offer ; nor shall we discuss 
the most important point of all, whether the 
Miscellaneous Quarterlies have not outlived 
their uses and their times >—We pass to a 
cursory notice of the numbers before us. 


The Quarterly Review.—Whether it be 








March it was noticed at length by the Spec- 


nd thus preserving their literary connexion 


of) the book in January; in the beginning = pi the Tory party sticking close together, 


tator, and by most other papers that make 





ore unbroken, or whether greater manage- 
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ment, exertion, and liberality, with less ofjdefended in other places. One of the most 


Whig squeamishness, be exercised in its con- 
duct, we know not, but the organ of the 
Tories has far better maintained its charac- 
ter than that of the Whigs. Its subjects are 
selected with more skill; they are treated 
with much more of mastery, pains, and 
workmanlike ability ; the editor rarely ad- 
mits passages—never articles—which exhibit 
such pert or would -be-witty feebleness as the 
Edinburgh occasionally allows. In point of 
character, the Quarterly is as good as ever, 
if we except want of heart. In its politics 
there is no longer the triumphant insolence 
of Toryism, as in the days of Gagging Bills 
and Habeas Corpus Suspension Acts; nor 
are there so much of pungency and spirit 
as was displayed of old when the Tory 
writers poured into their literary criticisms 
the fiery virulence and trenchant sarcasm of 
their party. Like well-beaten bullies, they 
are constrained to civility and argument ; 
and neither one nor the other becomes them 
well—they are not “ native and to the manner 
born.” 

The present number of the Quarlerly jus- 
tifies the comparative praise we have given. 
The article on Drumann’s ** Genealogical 
History of Rome,” is a brief but spirited 
view of the exciting and extraordinary times 
which ensued on the virtual termination of 
the Republic and preceded the Empire, ably 
wrought out by taking the character of Syiia 
and CiceLo, as the most marked persons of 
the time, and grouping the other persons 
and events aboutthem. The paper, too, has 
the great merit of fitness: the work review- 
ed is valuable, dry, abstruse, and foreign. Of 
a similar kind, though of less power and in- 
terest, is the notice of the late works on 
China: the subject was too large for a heb- 
domadal journal to bring out the details. 
Raumer’s “ England in 1835” is spiteful and 
fault-searching enough. It is also narrow in 
view, considered as a notice of a book— 


“* The critic’s eye, that microscope of wit, 
See hairs and pores, examines bit by bit.” 
But it is very clever ; whilst the object of the 
writer gives a novelty to matter that would 
otherwise be stale,—this object being to 
degrade Raumer to a mere “ historical anti- 
quarian,” incapable of judging of passing 
politics, and to prove that, were it otherwise. 
his adverse judgment upon Lords and Tory- 
ism should go for nothing, as he was be- 
Whigged in party coteries and at party dinners 
from the first moment of his arrival. There 
are also many attacks upon the fidelity of 
the, translator 3; which, however, has been 


important of these is whether Lord Jonn 
Russet appeared to RauMER asa small person 
“ with a refined and intelligent, though fot an 
imposing. air,” or as ‘* a little, sharp, cunning- 
looking man, with nothing of an imposing 
presence.” 

The (second) review of Narier’s History 
is not only necessarily dry from its minute- 
ness, but, what it need not have been, very 
dull. Warren’s “Law Studies” is reasonable, 
and, better still, is brief, but it is difficult to 
guess the reason of its appearance in the 
Quarterly at this time of day. A notice of a 
Colonel R. Fermoy’s “ Commentaries on the 
Life of Wolfe Tone,” is very anti-Irish and 
very high Protestant. The “ Zoological 
Gardens” is a very agreeable article; not 
very scientific, nor, in a learned sense, in- 
forming, but one of those light, gossipy, 
anecdotical papers, which serve to relieve 
the massiveness of others. 

The Edinburgh has no articles of striking 
or of considerable merit—** content to dwell 
in decencies for ever.” The notice of “ Cow- 
per’s Lives *‘ is not without interest, but it 
derives its qualities altogether from the sub- 
ject and from Sourney,—whose biography it 
has the ingratitude to depreciate. The 
“Correspondence relating to the Slave 
Trade” is well designed : it embraces a book 
of travels and a long series of state papers 
which few will read: but the execution is 
spiritless and twaddling. The ** Greek Pas- 
toral Poets” exhibits no appreciation of their 
spirit, and displays a very undue idea of the 
merit of the translator: it also tries to be 
facetious, but is only dead lively. “ Back’s 
Arctic Land Expedition” and Smyth’s Ex- 
pedition across the Andes” are good reviews, 
but nothing more. ‘ Joint Stock Banks and 
Companies” is a judicious expose of jobbing 
projects, apropos perhaps to Banks, but 
somewhat too late as regards Railroads. 
We can all advise rightly after the fact. 

With regard to the variety and importance 
of its contents, the accident of its title enables 
the British and Foreign Review to excel all its 
contemporaries: it is the only one of the 
Miscellaneous Reviews that virtually differs 
in structure from the rest. The want of 
purpose in the editor, and of power in the 
contributors, defeat this advantage. — Three 
great and taking subjects—the Public Men 
and Politics of France and Spain, and the 
Social and Political State of Belgium—form 
the Foreign articles of passing interest; the 
outbreak of the Polish insurrection and its 
first successes, combine an historical and con- 
temporary attraction. Freypanx’s Poems— 
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a work of the thirteenth century—would 
seem to possess in itself antiquity and litera- 
ture with a curious freshness. And. besides 
several other papers on politics and books, 
there is a review of the Reports of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissoners. Yet these strik- 


said that the elements of good are casual, 
whilst those of evil are constantly operating, 

The present number of the London, in 
variety and literary skill, is superior to the 
earlier numbers; but. it contains no paper 
equal to ** The Epicier,” or the articles on 





ing features of the plan are rendered nugatory 
by the execution. Except the article on 
Poland, which is more than respectable, the 
rest are unattractive. The articles on Bel- 
gium, Spain, and France, are vague in view, 
and are expressed with a wearisome verbose- 
ness which flattens the effect of the knowledge 
which the writers evidently possess. Frey- 
DANK, instead of bringing before us the opi- 
nions, manners, and social character of the 
age, and painting, as it were, its picture, de- 
votes some three pages to the work, and about 
three-and-thirty to an encyclopedic sketch of 
the history of the German Empire, embrac- 
ing too long a period to be made effective 
even if the author had the power. Whilst, 
(significant indication of the uselessness of 
such long recurring perods of publication 
for influence upon current affairs!) the Ec- 
clesiastical article came tov late for practical, 
purposes; and will not yield much pleasure! 
to either party, from its tenderly trimming) 
tone, which of course affects its character as 
a composition. In addition to these defects. 
there is attimes a kind of imperial swagger 
about some of the writers, which would ill 
befit a man like Burxe or Apam Smrru, and 
is very ludicrous in persons whose composition 
at once confutes their pretensions, and forcibly 
reminds one of the sarcasm, 


“Et nos ergo manum ferulz subducimus; ct nos 
Consilium dedimus Syllz, ut privatus sltum 
Dormiret.” 


The avowed peculiarity of the London and 
Westminster Review, by which each article 
should have an individual stamp, and various 
and even diverse although not opposite opi- 
nions, should be tolerated on the same subject, 
of necessity deprive the journal of that unity 
and wholeness of character—-that variety 
without discord—by which the Quarferly was 
distinguished under Girrorv’s management, 
and has a tendency to make the work rather 
a collection of pamphlets than an organized 
Review. All decided evils, however, have 
their drawbacks : this trait in the plan, by 
leaving the writers unfettered, imparts more 
freedom to view and more unrestrained 
vigour to expression. Hence, perhaps, the 


greater freshness and directness that distin- 
guish this Review, as well as its occasional 
articles of such combined profundity, force. 
At the same time, it must be 





and power. 


Civilization, and on the Political and Social 
\Condition of France. Amongst the best, is 
‘the paper on French Novels—the result of 
careful and extensive reading, well digested 
and well applied. The article on the trans. 
lators of ** Faust”’ is as minute, perhaps as 
clever, as the remarks on RauMenr in the 
Quarterly; but it of course wants the personal 
interest of the other. Its object is to depre. 
ciate the prose translation of Haywarp: and 
hard enough it hits his German and his self- 
complacency ; so far, however, as the paper 
furnishes means of judgment, its author is 
more of a linguist than a critic. “Early 
French Literature” is a learned, an able, and 
a useful precis of a subject on which every 
one ought to have an impression, but which 
very few in England will be at the pains of 
acquiring for themselves. “ Protestant and 
Catholic Popery” is a rational and logiéal 
article, distinguished by a breadth of view 
and a calm elevation of thought befitting the 
discussion of such a subject by ** philosophi- 
cal Reformers.” The books reviewed are 
some publications of Brasco Wuurre’s and 
Moore’s “ Travels of an Irish Gentleman;” 
whose fancies are dissipated before the touch 
of reason, The aim of the writer is to mark 
the difference between those doctrines of 
creeds which must be left to the respective 
theologians themselves to settle, and those 
which are open to reason, and to advocate 
the full right of private judgment. Here isa 
sample of his manner, 
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“It iseasy to see what must be the practical operation 
on Society of the Romis': and sectarian systems. The 
Reformation has simoly made over the infallibility of 
the Pope to each individual Protestant. Every sect 
mimics on a small scale the spiritual policy of the triple 
crown, and the thunders of the Vatican are repeated 
by the thousand penny-trumpets of sectarianism. The 
sume devices for acting on the will of recusants and 
keeping clear of their understandings, the same out- 
cry about the sin of unbelief, the same use of the 
fictitious crime of setting up reason against inspiration, 
the same menaces of everlasting ruin, which kept 
Europe in awe for centuries, are still extant in the 
village church and the conventicle. The difference is, 
that Rome enjoyed a monopoly of infallibility ; its em 
pire was undivided ; the pretensions which it asserted, 
Christendom recognized ; it presided over an unresis'- 
ing subject-class, and pressed on their minds wi 
dangerous and benumbing power. Protestantism is4 
competition of infallibilties, and affords the kind of 
lberiy which the Roman empire sometimes enjoyed 
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in its d cline, from the existence of a dozen rival! 
candi:lates for the purple—sectional partialities, . with 
universal warfare. It is a favourite notion with the- 
ologians, that the Reformation exchanged an ecclessi- 
sstical monarchy for a republic of churches. It is all 
a fiction; for a republic implies a resignation of all 
separate claims to ascendency—a voluntary distribu- 
tion of power in small portions among all its members. 
Among sects there is no approach to this ; with hardly 
an exception, no abatement is made by any from the 
full pretensions to divine right. Each one speaks of 
all the rest, not as citizen of citizen, but as a king 
speaks of a pretender. Those who compare the sec- 
tarian communitics to a democracy, seem to imagine 
that the sovereignty of the people consists in every in- 
dividual of the people aiming to be a sovereign. The 
only security which we enjoy is in the single impo- 
tence of these rival tyrannies ; the only quiet, in the 
equilibrium of their mutual resistances; the only 
equality is the surly and unrecognized equality of the 
discontented aspirants to authority.” 


The provincial and sectarian objects of 
the Dublin Review give it a unity of aim 
which no other work of the kind can lay 
claim to. They also cause the choice of 
more fimely topics than any of the rest. But 
these qualities, which give it, in a critical 
sense, distinctness of character, limit its 
popularity and its power. [tis not the friend 
of truth, but of Ireland and the Popedom. 
The Jesuity of the opening number is suc- 
ceeded by casuistry in the second, It dis 
plays the earnestness, but the narrowness, of 
the colony and the cloister. Its writers ex- 
hibit none of that loftiness of thought by 
which philosophers rise above the consider- 
ation of personal and party interests, or of 
those pretended large and rational views by 
which men of the world disguise them. 
They write like monks and not like men. 
Their reasoning is naked pleading, looking 
only at one side of the question, and bringing 
out that with force and skill, but puzzling 
rather than convincing. The paper on the 
State of Ireland has a goud case enough; per- 
haps, to show that Ireland is not so great a 
financial burden to England as is generally 
supposed: it contains an important hint, that 
ina mere prosperous state it would be one of 
the best customers in the world for British 
manufactures: but it is absurd to say that 
Ireland is not responsible for its quota, what- 
ever it may be, of the National Debt, on the 
ground that the war was not undertaken for 
Irish interest. It may be doubted whether 
itwas for English interest: it is clear that 
Westminster, or any other former Opposition 
place, might object to taxes on*the same 
ground: it is certain that such arguments 
are not so much sophistical as dishonest. 
This is political. ‘Turning to religion, what 
in the world does the nineteenth century care 


about the conversion to Catholicism of = Mr. 
Connety, a Protestant clergyman of the 
United States? and what popular writer 
in the same epoch would dream of inditing 
an article animated by such a train of mystic 
thought as appears in the following extract, 
call it the “ Philosophy of Art?” 


“The character of Christian art is not only essentially 
different from, but even opposed to that of ancient 
Greece ; for Christianity by displacing the centre of 
art, extended its circumference ; and, whilst the former 
had its origin bounded by time and by space, the lat- 
ter, although equally limited in its expression, was in 
its allusions infinite. Pagan art, completely ignorant 
of the future destiny of man as of his real nature, was 
limited to the beauty and power of the human form, 
and to the expression of certain violent passions, and 
that indeed rarely attempted, and only in the decay 
of art ; the general character of Grecian sculpture in 
its best days being a dignified repose and the total 
absence of all muscular effort. Thus, even in the 
Appollo, although in a state of action, the muscles are 
scarcely indicated. The Farnesian Hercules is, in- 
deed, an exception, which the very nature of the sub- 
ject rendered necessary. But Christian art, aware of 
the identity of nakedness and shame, hastened to con- 
ceal that from which sin had degraded, under those am- 
ple draperies which became one of its peculiarities, and, 
at the same time, one of its greatest charms ; serving 
as a mystical veil, translucent, yet impenetrable, re- 
vealing all its motions, bat hiding its form—infinitely 
more beautiful than the most perfect reality, inasmuch 
as the sign is surpassed by the things signified ; inas- 
much as the ideal circle, circumscribed by a line with- 
out breadth or thickness, surpasses in perfection the 
rude diagram by which it is figured forth.” 

The Foreign Quarterly is the only Re- 
view the obvious utility of whose scope and 
object might enable it to reject the aid of 
novelty of plan, and rely altogether upon its 
industry in catering and its skill in coogery. 
Conducted with common care, such a work 
might always command support: with great 
ability displayed in its pages, its circulation 
would be considerable : its influence, under 
any circumstances, could scarcely be great. 
The number before us maintains the reputa- 
tion of the journal for solidity, variety, and 
information 3 whilst it is destitute of anima- 
tion, grasp, and vigour. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 


A VOICE FROM MANCHESTER. 


A GLANCE at the space which the British 
Isles occupy on the map of Europe, suffices 
to show that,if great Britain is entitled to be 
ranked among ‘he first-rate Powers, as she 
unquestionably is, it is not to her extent of 
territory that she owes her title. Her colc- 
nial possessions are indeed vast; but they 
are now generally allowed to be a source of 
weakness rather than of strength. Instead 
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of contributing to the defence or security of 
the mother country, these colonies require to 
be defended by her. Instead of affording a 
revenue to the parent state, they are all of 
them causes of expense. Where, then, lies 
the secret of the undeniable power of Great 
Britain? In the number and productive 
power of her sons. But it cannot be to that 
portion of them employed in cultivating the 
soil, that Britain owes her high place among 
the nations. The small comparative extent 
of soil to be cultivated, forbids such a sup- 
position, It is to her manufacturing and 
commercial population that we must look for 
the true source of Britain’s wealth and power. 
As an agricultural nation, we occupy a secon- 
dary position in the scale of nations; as a 
manufacturing and commercial nation, we 
are the greatest in the world. 

But much of our greatness as a commer- 
cial people is of recent growth; whereas 
most of our laws are old, and adapted to a 
very different state of society from the pre- 
sent. Our institutions are not those of a 
commercial nation ; our laws have not been 
made by manufacturers and merchants. 
Down to the passing of the Reform Bill, the 
British legislature consisted as exclusively of 
the ewners of land, as it should have done if 
we had been a great corn-growing country, 
supplying food to other nations in the same 
proportion as we actually supply articles of 
manufacture. The laws of this great mer- 
cantile country have been mace by the class 
farthest removed from all sympathy with 
trade—the titled and landed aristocracy. 
Yes; the laws and institutions of the great- 
est trading community the world has ever 
seen, have been made by the exclusive agency 
of dukes, marquises, viscounts, &c., operat- 
ing directly in the House of Lords, and in- 
directly, but with scarcely less efficacy, in 
the House of Commons. 

Had the constitution of our legislature 
been in unison with the nature of the com- 
munity, and had the laws of the land been, in 
consequence of that unison, made to reflect 
faithfully the sentiments of the people, it is 
not difficult to divine what would have been 
our external and internal national polity. We 
should have had a government of the cheap- 
est and most efficient kind ; national schools, 
and, perhaps, no endowed church; a numer- 
ous militia, and a small standing army; a 
mercantile navy still larger than that we now 
possess, and a much smaller number of ships 
of war. We should have had no colonies 
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Britain, by an equality of laws and by mutua) 
interest. Our taxes would have been ligh 
and laid chiefly upon the land—that is, upon 
rent. All restrictions on the freedom of 
trade would have been carefully avoided, 
Above all, our intercourse with other nations 
would have beer wholly of a trading, and, in 
no degree of a political nature. We should 
have assiduously cultivated a friendly and 
commercial connexion with all of them, and 
have avoided a hostile relation with any. Ip 
short, with or without the same form of 
government our practice would have beep 
that of the wisest nation in existence, the 
United States of North America; in every. 
thing except one national error and one na- 
tional crime,which still cling to that otherwise 
exemplary community—a restrictive tariff, 
and negro slavery. 

That our national conduct has been the re. 
verse of that wise course, we all know and 
feel. But is it any better now? And is it 
likely to be better in time to come? Yes; 
we have learned something from sad experi- 
ence. Our aristocracy is no longer all-power. 
ful. It has lost its ascendancy in one of the 
Houses of Parliament ; and must now con. 
tent itself with opposing good, having lost 
the power to do positive evil. But although 
we no longer wage war, (saving with Don 
Carlos of Spain,) we still retain the costly 
armaments fit for a state of warfare, and have 
been indulging in rather warlike demonstra 
tions against a great nothern power, with 
which we have, nationally, no cause of quar- 
rel. We still talk of “maintaining the 
balance of power in Europe,” and of ‘* pro- 
tecting our commerce”’ by fleets and armies. 
We retain extensive colonies; and are in 
danger of acting over again, with relation to 
Canada, the deplorable part we acted with 
regard to the United States. We persist in 
maintaining. by actual military force, the 
Anti-national Church of Ireland. We farther 
alienate that country from Britain, by retain- 
ing a number of degrading regulations, in- 
tended to keep the Irish a disarmed and pros- 
trate people, and by refusing them those 
municipal institutions accorded to England 
and Scotland. Our government is as expen- 
sive, and our system of taxation as unjust as 
ever, The impolitic restrictions on our 
trade still exist, with the exception of a par- 
tial opening of the trade to India. The in- 
famous Corn Laws still shut us out from 
some of the best markets for our manufactu- 
rers, and rob the community to increase the 
rents of the owners of land. The mercantile 





which did not at least pay the expenses of 
their government and their own defence. 


part of this great mercantile community is 


Ireland would have been incorporated with'still most inadequately represented in the 
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British House. of Commons; while in the 
Upper House, the mercantile interests of the 
country have no representatives at all. 
Were the House of Commons, from some 
accession of wisdom, to repeal such laws as 
are obviously detrimental to the interest of a 
great trading community, the House of 
Lords stands ready to destroy every attempt 
at amendment, and to maintain, in these times 
of comparative enlightenment, every selfish 
regulation which in darker times, they had 
influence enough to get placed on the statute- 
book, Reform has been only half obtained. 
To have produced complete reformation, the 
constitution of the House of Commons 
should have been such as faithfully to repre- 
sent, and in due strength, the mercantile as 
well as the landed interest, and all classes o 
the people; and either the power of the 
House of Lords to prevent the enactment of| 

d laws should have been taken away, or 
all the old laws declared to be abrogated, ex- 
cept such as the Reformed Commons should 
choose to retain. The retention of all the 
bad legislation which made Reform neces- 
sary, and the retention, at the same time, of 
an aristocratic body interested in maintaining 
those laws—nay, the very body by whose in- 
fluence they were made—was but a very im- 
perfect sort of reform. 


Our institutions have been only partially 
improved, but reform has made great pro- 
gress in the public mind. In neither House 
of Parliament need we yet expect to find the 
voice of wisdom much heeded. The people. 
however, will listen to that voice, if Honour- 
able members will not ; and, having listened, 
will lay the lessons of wisdom to heart, and 
reduce them to practice, too, in due season. 


While Lord Dudley Stuart, and other 
members of the House of Commons, more 
remarkable for zeal than discretion, have been 
labouring to excite the government of this 
country to a war with Russia—under the 
pretence of establishing the independence of 
Poland, preserving that of Turkey, protecting 
our commerce, and maintaining the balance 
of power—** A Manchester Manufacturer” 
has been inditing an admirable pamphlet, en- 
titled “ Russia,’’* addressed to the good sense 
of the people of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land ; enforcing, in the most convincing man- 
ner, the opposite doctrines of Peace and 
Non-Intervention in Foreign Politics. It ap- 
pears that the Manchester Manufacturer, 


(whom we had occasion, once before to name 
—_—_— 
* Russia, 


By @ Manchester Manufacturer. Super- 
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as Mr. Richard Cobden, silk manufacturer.) 
has been provoked to come forth as the ad- 
vocate of peace and non-intervention, by 
the attention which has been too easily ob- 
tained for the contrary doctrines by Mr. Ur- 
quhort, the author of several recent pamph- 
lets and essays in periodicals, inciting this 
country to an armed interference with Russia, 
in defence of Turkey. 


*¢ Certain it is, however, that one active mind has, 
during the last two years, materially influenced the 
tone of several of the newspapers of this kingdom, in 
reference to the affairs of Russia and Turkey, and inces- 
santly roused public opinion, through every accessible 
channel of the periodical press, against the former and 
in favour of the latter nation ; ‘certain it is, moreover, 
that this individual, if not previously an agent of the 
Government, has latterly become so, by being appoint- 
ed to a diplomatic post in our embassy at Constantino- 
ple.t How far this indefatigable spirit has been suc- 
cessful in his design to diffuse a feeling of terror and 
a spirit of hatred towards Russia in the public mind, 
may be ascertained by any one who will take the trou 
ble to sound the opinions of his next neighbour upon 
the subject, whom, it is ten to one, he will find an 
alarmist about the subtlety of Pozzo di Borgo, the 
cruelty of the Czar, and the barbarism of the Rus- 
sians. He most likely will find him to possess but 
vague feelings of apprehension and very little exact- 
ness of knowledge upon the subject ; he will not know, 
perhaps, precisely, whether the province of Moldavia be 
on the right or the left bank of the Danube, or whether 
the Balkan and the ancient Hzmus be an identical 
range of mountains; he will have but an indistinct 
acquaintance with the geography of Asia Minor, and 
probably confound the Bosphorus with the Darda- 
nelles : but still he shall be profoundly alarmed at the 
encroachments of Russia in those quarters, and quite 
willing to go to war to prevent them.” 


Mr. Cobdon strongly and repeatedly dis- 
avows “all intention of advocating the cause 
of Russian violence and aggression ;” de- 
clares himself ** hostile to the government of 
St. Petersburgh, and to every principle of its 
foreign and domestic policy. Our sympathies” 
he adds, “flow altogether towards those 
free institutions which are favourable to the 
peace, wealth, education, and happiness of 
mankind.” It is well to keep this protest of 
Mr. Cobden in mind, and to recollect that he 
has come before the world not merely to 
preach the truth, but to counteract false doc- 
trine assiduously and too successfully preach- 
ed by others; for, without such recollection, 
Mr. Cobden’s pamphlet may appear, in some 
degree, in the light of a special pleading for 
Russia, instead of what it really is, a pleading 
for peace and non-intervention. 

The pamphlet is divided into four chap- 
ters, all having the same object in view—a 
pacific foreign policy. In the first chapter, 
the author gives a brief but striking charac- 
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¢ We state these facts from personal knowledge. 
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ter of the governments of Turkey and Russia;| ‘If we were to trace, (ays our author, steph, 
contrasting the barbarism and stagnation of|steP, the opposite careers of aggrandizement— 
the one, with the comparative enlightenment England, pursuing the march of improvement witha 


; se . «a. |the area of four of her counties, by exploring the 
and rapid progression in the career of Civili-| cesses of her mines, by constructing canals, docka a 


zation of the other. He argues, With great’ rail-roads, by her mechanics! inventions,and by the 
ability, that Britain has no right and no in-|tience and ingenuity of her manufacturers in adapyj 
terest to interfere for the preservation of|their fabrics to meet the varying wants and tastes ¢ 
Turkey as an independent power; nay, that "ery habitable latitude of the earth’s surface ; andy 


h ° Russia, adhering to her policy of territorial conquey 
the interests of humanity would actually be by despoiling of provinces the empires of Tere 


advanced - by the acquisition of Turkey by|Persia, and Sweden, by subjugating in unwilling 
the Russians. The idea so industriously|bondage the natives of Georgia and Circassia, and by 
propagated of late, that danger to the com-|seizing with robber hand the soil of Poland :—~if » 


merce, the colonies, and even the freedom|*e?e %© trace these opposite careers of aggrandize 
ment, what should we find to be the relative cong, | 


of this country, may be apprehended from quences to these two empires? England, with be 
the growing power of Russia, and that such|.team-engine and spinning-frame, has erected th 
danger would be seriously aggravated by standard of improvement, around which every nation 
Russia’s occupation of Constantinople, Mr. |of the world has already prepared to rally : she hay 


Cobden, we think, is quite successful in shew-|y the magic of her machinery, united for ever tw!) 


ing to be without foundation. Much misap-|"°™"* hemispheres in the bond of peace, by pleci 
prehension exists as to the strength of Russia. 
Mr. Cobden justly remarks that— through the energy of their commercial enterprice, arr 


: ' . at this moment, influencing the civil:zation of the ol 
The stupendous size of the Russian Empire has ex-| world, by stimulating the labour, exciting the curiosity, 


cited the wonder and alarm of timid writers, who for-/and promoting the taste for refinement, of barbaroy . 





get a “ Fy -' arene. A a lengwege, — and! communities, and, above all, by acquiring and teach. 
Stich setters nt pores een" marlctpaer’" ean Sets nerd door trea 
\ . - , a . u'- to peace uch are the moral cfiec's of improvemen 
ing over eighty different nations or tribes, the autocrat in Britain; axainst which Russ:a can oppose Compan. 
of all the Russias claims the allegiance of people Of tive ly little, but the example of violence, to which 
every variety of race, tongue and religion. Were it humanity points as a beacon to warn society from evil 
possible to transport to one common centre of his/And if we refer to the physical effects—if, for the sate 
empire, the esy opere lounger of St. Petersburgh, jof convincing minds which do not recognize the fx 
habited in the Parisian mode; the fierce Bashkir of more potent moral influences—we descend toa com 
jor ae tps yon = A = —— = — parison of mere brute forces, we find still greate 
wi - ; eg with his camel, superiority resulting from ingenuity and labour, The 
from the southern steppes; and the Esquimaux, who|manufacturing districts alone—even the four counties 
thas Shoadibave of ane pulaun, culbarthan nat eine ods ean contians 
—_ * . , » % -ishire, an ordshire—could at any moment, by 
counter nee enh ow the surprise and ignorance means of the wealth drawn, by the skill and industy 
of indivic uals meeting from England, China, Peru, |of its population, from the natural resources of this 
and New ay me = would the time or expense in-/comparative speck of territory, combat with succes 
curred in the journey be greater in the latter than in\the whole Russian empire! Liverpool and Hull, with 
the former interview. It must be obvious to every re-|their navies, and Manchester, Leeds, and Birming 
—— Leptin Dee yore a, be made from)ham, with their capitals, could blockad~, within the 
t io ch ood of religio oad itn dhe we of a the ag Russian ~<a and 
sess! nel : en/annihilate the commerce of St. Petersburgh. 
put in competition with other empires, identified in a i 7 
faith, language, and national characteristics.” Mr. Cobden ridicules the terror for the 
’ : loss of our trade with Turkey, were that 
Two grand elements of national strength,|country to fall into the possession of Russia; 
are density of population, and ability to con-|a trade which, after all, does not much ex 
yang Ha agenda nagpr so In Sy rank _ halfa ae exclusive _ —— 
oes f relerence to these two'of our nominal exports to Turkey whic 
important circumstances? We shall see. really goes to Persia. Russia, he maintains 
For each square league, England contains is not an anti-commercial country :*—* If we 


1457 Inhabitants.|would judge of the probable conduct of the 








France, - = 1063 - Russians after the conquest of Constantino 
hy ay . . 792 - ple, we must appeal to the experience of their 
Russia, ° only 181 — 

To the purposes of the State, * In proof of the interest which the Russian govert 
each Englishman contributes,£3 13 4 ment takes in the extension of commerce, we refer to 
Frenchman a > 1 84 a valuable * Report of the Commerce of the Ports of 
Prussian . 0176 New Russia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, made to the 

, e od _ 


. Russian Government in 1835, by J. de Hagemeister.” 
Russian, - - only O 11 8 Londen : Effingham Wilson.—E. T. M. 





Europe and America in absolute and inextricable de 
pendence on each other; England’s industrious classes, 
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commercial policy at St. Petersburgh,” and 
to the patience and perseverance with which 
immense improvements have been made in 
the internal communications of their vast 
empire. “Three great lines of navigation, 
one of them 1400 mileslong, extend through 
the interior of Russia; by which the waters 
of the Baltic, the Cas pian and the Black Sea, 
are brought into connexion; and by which 
channels the provinces of the Volga, the 
lains of the Ukraine, and the forests and 
mines of Siberia, transmit their products to 
the markets of Moscow and St. Petersburgh.” 
These improvements, especially when we 
bear in mind the impediments of climate and 
soil, do indeed deserve our admiration, and 
“contrast strangely with the supineness of 
that Mahometan people whose habits are, 
according to some writers, so favourable to 
trade, but in whose country not one furlong 
of canal or navigable stream, the labour of 
Turkish hands, has been produced in up- 
wards of three hundred years.” A speech 
of Sir Harry Verney. M.P., an enemy of 
Russia, in quoted by Mr. Cobden, in favour 
of Russian commercial habits. ‘** The ho- 
nourable gentleman” (Mr. T. Attwood) “ has 
represented Russia as a state sunk in barbar- 
ism and ignorance, and hostile to every spe- 
cies of liberty. J would lo God that sucha 
description of Russia were correct(!!!) I be- 
lieve the reverse to be the fact. I believe 
there is no power on earth which resorts to 
such effectual means of propagating her 
power, civilizing her country, promoting 
commerce, manufactures, the acquirement of 
useful information, and the propagation of 
every useful institution, as Russia. Does the 
honourable gentleman know that at this mo- 
ment steamboats navigate the Volga; and 
that you may travel in all parts of Russia in 
the same way as you may through the United 
States? Does the honourable gentleman know 
that the Emperor sends abroad agents in 
whom he can confide, to obtain information 
relative to improvements and inventions 
which may be useful to himself.’”’ 


Sir Harry’s praises of Russian enterprise 
and civilization are just, But he may dis 
miss his fears of danger to the liberties or 
commerce of Europe, from the praiseworthy 
efforts of Russia at self improvement. Were 
Constantinople to become a Russian city, the 
consequences would not be very terrible in the 
eyes of most people, however appalling they 
may appear to the distempered vision of Sir 
Harry Verney. Mr. Cobden shall state what 
these consequences would be :-— 
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upon the capital of Turkey, the cons-quences would 
not at least be less favourable to humanity and civili- 
zation than those which succeeded to her conquests 
on the Gulf of Finland a century ago. The seragiio 
of the Sultan would be once more converted into the 

palace of a Christian monarch ; the lasciviousness of 
the haram would disappear at ie presence of his 
Christian empress; those walls which now resound 
only to the voice of the eunuch and the slave, and 

witness nothing but deeds of guilt and dishonour, 

would then echo the footsteps of travellers and the 
voices of men of learning, or behold the atsemblage 
of high-souled and beautiful women, of exalted birth 
and rare accomplishments, the virtuous companions of 
ambassa‘lors, tourists, and merchants, from all the capi- 
tals of Europe. We may fairly and reasonably assume 
that such consequences would follow the conquest of 
Constantinople: and can any one doubt that, if the 
government of St. Petersburgh were transferred to 
the shores of the Bosphorus, a splendid and substan- 
tial European city would, in less than twenty years, 
spring up, in the place of those huts which now con- 
stitute the capital of Turkey’—that noble public build- 
ings would arise, learned societies flourish, and the 
arts prosper?—that, from its natural beauties and ad 

vantages, Constantinople would become an attractive 
resort for civilized Europeans?—that the Christian re- 
ligion, operating instantly. upon the laws and institu- 
tions of the country, would ameliorate the condition 
of its people?—that the slave market, which is now 
polluting the Ot-oman capital centuries after the odi- 
ous traffic has been banished from the soil of Chris- 
tian Europe, would be abolished ’—that the demoraliz- 
ing and unnatur«l law of polygamy, under which the 
fairest portion of the creation becomes an object of 
brutal lust and an article of daily traffic, would be dis- 
countenanced’—and that the plague, no longer fos- 
tered by the filth and indolence of the people, would 
cease to ravage countries pluced in the healthiest lati- 
tudes and blessed with the finest climate in the world? 
Can any rational mind doubt that these changes would 
follow from the occupation of Constantinople by 
Russia; every one of which, so far as the difference 
in the cases permitted, has already been realized more 
than a century in St. Petersburgh?’ ”’ 

The change would certainly be for the bet- 
ter; though, perhaps, not so much for the 
better as the Manchester Manufacturer an- 
ticipates. There have been Christian Em- 
perors, and a Christian Empress too, on the 
throne of Russia in modern times, who have 
conferred little honour on the faith they pro- 
fessed, and whose court did not quite cor- 
respond to the description here given. 

Mr. Cobden well answers those who, 
granting that the productive powers and the 
commerce of the fine countries abused by the 
Turks would increase under the Russians, 
yet foresee the exclusion of England from all 
participation in the benefits of such improve- 
ment, 

‘¢ We appeal to the policy of that people, as alrealy 
experienced. Notwithstanding that our own tariff, at 
this time, interposes a duty of 100 per cent. against 
the two staple articles of Russian produce, timber and 
corn—the amount of trade carried on between Britain 
land St. Petersburgh is equal to that of the latter with 





“We may fairly assume that, were Russia to seize 








all the rest of the world, Of the 1500 vessels clearing 
annually fiom that port, 750 are British. 
“Wherever a country is found to favour foreign 
commerce, whether it be the United States, Russia, 
Holland, China, or Brazil, (we speak only of commer- 
cial nations, and, of course, do not include France,) it 
may infallibly be assumed, that England partakes 
more largely of the advantages of that traffic than any 
other state ; and the same rule will continue to apply 
to the increase of the commerce of the world, in what- 
ever quarter it may be, so long as the British people 
are distinguished by their industry, energy, and inge- 
nuity ; and provided that their rulers shall keep pace 
in wise reforms and severe economy with the govern- 
ments of their rivals. It follows, then, that, with re- 
ference to trade, there can be no ground of apprehen- 
sion from Russia. If that people were to attempt to 
exclude all foreign traffic, they would enter, at once, 
upon the high road to barbarism, from which career 
there is no danger threatened to rich and civilized na- 
tions; if, on the other hand, that state continued to 
—— system favourablé to foreign trade, then Eng- 
nd would be found at Constantinople, as she -has 
already been at St. Petersburgh, reaping the greatest 
harvest of riches and power, from the augmentation 
of Russian imports.” 


If such be the probable consequences to the 
cause of humanity and civilization, and to 
the Turkish people themselves, were the 


wretched Turkish government to fall before 
the pressure of Russian power, surely it 


would he the extreme of madness for the peo- 


ple of Britain to inflict on themselves and 
the world the mischiefs of war, in probably 
a vain attempt to preserve the tottering 
throne of the Turkish sovereign. Yet we 
should be sorry to see ruin overtake Mah- 
moud. That extraordinary man has com- 
menced the work of reformation himself; 
and, were it possible to reform his bigoted 
people from within, would save the Russians 
the temptation of doing evil that good might 
come of it. 


Whatever good may come of violence and 
aggression, violence and aggression are al- 
ways unjustifiable. Truly says Mr. Cobden 
—“ If, by chance, the plunderer makes good 
use of his spoil, that is not a vindication of 
robbery ;”’ and that the serf of Poland, the 
savage of Georgia, and the ryot of Bengal, 
enjoy better laws under the sway of Russia 
and Great Britain, than they formerly pos- 
sessed beneath their own governments, can- 
not justify these two powers in the subjuga- 
tion, by fire and sword, of the three less civil- 
ized states which we have mentioned, 


The second chapter of this pamphlet is 
entitled, “ Poland, Russia, and England,” 
and commences with the startling assertion, 
that, upon the subject of Poland, * there has 
been lavished more false sentiment, deluded 
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any other subject of the present age.” y, equal in 
the author disclaims any attempt to jugij sitions 

the conduct of the powers who partition, arise? ° 
Poland. ‘*On the contrary,” he declan! «sigve 
‘** we will join in the verdict of murder ay) qiisthe 
robbery, which every free nation, and y 
honest men, must award to Russia, Prussi,) mim ‘ 
and Austria, for their undissembled andy, =i"! 
mitigated wickedness on that occasion’ 
But, in relation to the question whether » 





done two generations ago, and to which th 


government of this country was a consenting ble prob 
party, Mr. Cobden asks— wlan 


& t 


**Of how trifling consequence it must be to th afer allt 
practical-minded and humane people of Great Brita, f-rence | 
or to the world at Jarge, whether Poland be governed | that can | 
by a king of this dynasty or of that—whether hebe| any natio 
fineally descended from Boleslas the Great, or of the : 
line of the Jagellons—contrasted with the importane With 
of the inquiries as to the social and political conditin | agree. 
of its people: whether they be as well or won | gre not 
governed, clothed, fed, and lodged, in the present dy ‘slavery 
as compared with any former period—whether the by the 
mass of the people be elevated in the scale of moni) °! 
and religious teings--whether the country enjoys, | shall s¢ 
smaller or larger amount of the biessings of peace~ | proved 
or whether the laws for the protection of life an 
property are more or less justly administered! Thee “The 
are the all-important inquiries about which we busy improve 
ourselves ; and it is to cheat us of our stores of phi : her histe 
llanthropy, by an appeal to the sympathy with which | mally dif 





jwe regard those vital interests of a whole people, that | at an eo 
|the declaimers and writers upon the subject, invarie | Czar’s ti 
ably appeal to us in behalf of the oppressed and en markabl 
slaved Polish nation; carefully obscuring, amidst the | fort nev 
‘cloud of epithets about “ancient freedom,” “ mation duced i 
independence,” ‘ glorious republic,” and such like, of trace 
‘the fact, that, previously to the dismemberment, the forded, 
term nation implied only the nobles—that, down to every w 
the partition of their territory, about nineteen out of _ by agric 
levery twenty of the inhabitants were slaves, posses prosper 
ing no rights, civil or political—that about one in and ind 
every twenty was a nobleman—and that this body of tenance 
nobles formed the very worst aristocracy of ancient wonder 
or modern times; putting up and pulling down their _ immens 
kings at pleasure ; passing selfish laws, which gave | to the 
them the power of life and death over their serfs, — the ma 
whom they sold and bought like dogs or horses; from d 
usurping to each of themselves the privileges of & — terprise 
petty sovereign, and denying to all besides the mean- — scarcel 
est rights of human beings; and, scorning all pur- at the 
suits as degrading, except that of the sword, they en — there y 
gaged in incessant wars with neighbouring states, or 
they plunged their own country into all the horrors of |=" 
anarchy, for the purpose of giving employment to oma 
themselves and their dependants.” _ may be 
pes, 1 
Our author draws a shocking, but too true at 
picture of the internal condition of Poland, | 4a, 
before that country fell a prey to its less bat- and te 
barous neighbours ; and shews that the cor- | thei 
ruption, disorder, and tyranny of the Polish habits 
nobles, were such as to render the enslave- ae 
ment of their country inevitable. But, al- “port, 





sympathy, and amiable ignorance, than on 


though the partition was a flagitious act, and 
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lin atrocity to any of our own ‘+ acqui- 
in India, good to the natives has 
t of an act wholly evil. 


” Ye equa ,- 

Justi, sitions 
‘itiong arisen ou 
Clare, “Slavery no more exists in Polands the peasant that 
Jer ani! gills the soil no longer ranks on a level with the oxen 
and gj/ that draw his plough; he can neither be murdered nor 
Pussj, maimed at the caprice of an insolent owner, but is as 
safe in life and limb, under the present laws of Poland, 

nd up. . one 
, are the labourers of Sussex or Kent. ‘The modern 
sion. jusbandman is not restricted to mere personal free- 
her "dom; be enjoys the right to possess property of all 
a deej tiads—not even excepting land,* against which the 
Ch the nobles of ancient republican Poland opposed insuper- 
enti “able prohibitions. In a word, the peasantry of Poland 
| possess the control over the:r own persons and 
"fortunes; and are at liberty to pursue happinesst ac- 
“cording to their own free will and pleasure: which, 
tO the gfer all that can be said for one government in pre- 
Britain ference to another, is nearly the amount of freedom 
Verne | that can be felt to be possessed by the great mass of 
he be any nation,” 

rte: With this last remark we can by no means 
nditin | agree, Yet it must be admitted that these 
wore gre not slight improvements on the absolute 
nt dy "slavery in which the Polish people were kept 
by the nobles of their own country. We 
‘shall see what were the effects of such im- 


Joysa 
ace~ proved institutions:— 
e and 
Thee | “The condition of the country had continued to} 
busy | improve beyond all precedent; at no former period of 
phi- | her history, was the public weaith so great or so gene- 
vhich | rally diffused. Bridges and public roads, constructed 
» that | at an enormous expense, frequently at the cost of the 
Vatie Czar’s treasury; the multitude of new habitations, re- 
den markable for a neatness and a regard to domest c com- 
tthe fort never before observed; the embellishments intro- 
ional duced inito the buildings, not merely of the rich, but 
like, of tradesmen and mechanics; the encouragement af- 
ythe forded, and eagerly afforded by the government, to 
nto every useful branch of industry; the progress made 
itof by agriculture in particular, the foundation of Polish 
es = prosperity; the accumulation, on all sides, of national 
ein and individual wealth; and, above all, the happy coun- 
ly of | tenances of the inferior classes of society—exhibited a 
lent wonderful contrast to what had lately been, The most 
heir immense of markets, Russia—a market all but c'osed 
jave | to the rest of Europe—afforded constant activity to 
rf, the manufacturer. To prove this astonishing progress 
es; from deplorable, hopeless poverty to successful en- 
fa terprise, let one fact suffice. In 1915, there were 
an- — sarcely one hundred looms for coarse woollen cloths; 
urs at the commencement of the insurrection of 1830, 
~ there were six thousani!.”” 
of —— 
to *“The whole of the lands are now alienable, and 
_ My be purchased by the peasants, and all other clas- 
ss, except the JewSs.”—Jucob’s Report te the Lords, 
ue ca Pp. 66—This is the shameful exception in Eng- 
d, | “ta 


t t“Some rare instances of perseverance, industry 
ail ~- temperance, are to be found; and, unfavourable 
r+ | a their circumstances may be for the creation of such 
sh | habits, they are here attended by the usual corres- 

results, Some few peasants have been ena- 
dled to purchase estates for themselves.” —Jacob’s Re- 


(+ 
. | Port, p. 66, 


Such is the account of Poland under the 
Russian sway, given by the author of the 
History of Poland in “ Lardner’s Cyclope- 
dia.” How remarkably this account differs 
from: that of Lord Dudley Stuart! 

“ Wherever Russia extended her sovereignty, ther: 
prevailed overwhelming tyranny, grinding oppression, 
unblushing venality, odious corruption, treacherous 
espionages, spoliation, moral degradation, and slavery. 
(Hear, hear.) What good did Russia ever accomplish? 
It was said that she might civilize the barbarian Turks: 
he believed they would hear no more about that, after 
the conduet of Russia towards Poland. The Poles did 
not, as the House well knew, rise until goaded into mad- 
ness by a series of oppressions before unheard of ; the 
country was watered by the tears of ils inhabitants.” — 
Lord Stuart's Speech—House of Commons, Fed. 19, 
1836. 


Enjoying so many benefits under the Rus- 
sian government, why did the Poles revolt, 
and fight with such determination for nation- 
al independence? The answer to this natura’ 
question, Mr. Cobden gives at considerable 
length. He ascribes the revolt entirely to 
the Polish aristocracy, on what seems good 
grounds. The power of these nobles had 
been much restrained by the Russian govern. 
ment; their serfs emancipated, and their pri- 
vileges curtailed. The use of titles had been 
restricted to the possessors of property: 
whereas, originally, “the rank had descended 
to every son, and continued to all their suc- 
cessors; thus multiplying tithes indefinitely, 
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and adding a thousandfold to the mischiefs of 
conferring absolute power on a particular 
class, by suffering it to be frequently possess- 
ed by desperadoes or paupers. But the 
cause that, more than all others, had contri- 
buted to render the nobles discontented, was 
the long protracted peace, which deprived 
them, of their accustomed occupatiun and 
revenue; and which, however much it con- 
tributed to the happiness of the industrious 
agriculturists and traders, brought nothing 
but ruin and discontent to a body that re- 
tained too much of the pride and turbulence 
of character inherited from their warlike an- 
cestors, to dream of descending to pursuits of 
a commercial or peaceful character. And 
we hesitate not,” adds Mr. Cobden, “em- 
phatically to assert, that it was wholly at the 
instigation, and for the selfish benefit of this 
aristocratic portion of the people, that the 
Polish nation suffered, for twelve months, the 
horrors of civil war, was thrown back in her 
career of improvement, and has since had te 
endure the rigours of a conqueror’s ven- 
geance.” 

We confess that this account of the Polish 
insurrection jars on our faculties like harsh 





music. It is not easy, and still less is it 
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pleasant, of belief. The gallant rising and{civilization, are the forerunners of liben with 
heroic perseverance of the Poles against such; When these are established, the latter that 
fearful odds as they had to encounter, was a| be expected speedily to follow. A guod Ling ritir 
bright chapter in the Book of Humanity, to/for Poland iscoming. The national spiryg 3¢¢ 
which our eyes always turned with delight;}so gallant a pecple will rot die. A Jiyj me? 
and we cannot allow our hands to tear it out.;while, and their aspirations after Nations iner 
Let us hope that whatever the conduct of the|/and, above all, alter personal liberty, wil\) of" 
nobles of Poland had been for centuries pre-|responded to by the people of the very sti) 1" 
vious to the partition, the present race of/that maintains despotic rule over them, Ty) §% 
nobles had not been impervious to the in-|sympathies of all other nations” they alreggy) > ™** 
fluence of improvement, more than the Rus-/have. Poland will yet be an independem ys) 
sians and the rest of the world; and that, had/tion. ol o} 
they triumphed, they would not have anew! The third chapter of this pamphlet, whig) “¢ 
subjected to the degradation of serfship those]is devoted to the Balance of Power, we shy « 
brave peasants who had fought for them sojpass by; having, not many months ago, de mani 
well; and to whom even the Russians had al-ivoted a paper to that subject ourselves fom 
lowed comparative freedom from former|(Magizine, No. XXVIII. for April ean hoa 
bondage. In passing, however, it is but justice to M, tak 

Be. this, however, as it may, we heartily|Cebcen to say, that his treatment of The} wag 
join Mr. Cobden in deprecating the idea of Balance of Power” is abundantly Conclusire, hee 
the people of this country engaging in a war/and satisfactory. As this pamphlet Cansu| aa 
with Russia, in behalf of the Poles; and that|fail to be read by all British statesmen, np oa 
is the only conclusion to which Mr. Cobden scarcely think that any of them will have th thes 
wishes to lead the public mind. Such a war|hardihood to aHude to the Balance of Power h gro 
would tend to consolidate the scattered pow-{0M any future occasion, except in terms ofr.) mon 





ers of Russia, roll back the tide of civiliza-(dicule. The notion is exploded, . ~ 
tion, and repress the spirit of liberty already! Our space will notadmit of cur entering: a 


operating upon the public mind throughout much length upon the subject of Mr. Co, that 
the Russian empire.* Peace, commerce, andjden’s fourth chapter—Protection cf Com) equ 
_ merce. Itis the most valuable of the whol; qua 

* * Among the Russian nebles there are msny mos |although it is entirely occupied by illustr exp 
upright and accomplished men; and many who regard|tions of the simple truths, that cheapnessis  '* 
with sympathy the progress of civilization and intelli-/i},e only security for the manufactures of any ns 


gence in Europe. In spite of the distrust, and even nation maintaining their ground; and thatal 
the epposition of ther government, the educstion of) ts f “wd ~ at f a is 
the nubility is steadily improving: their wealth over, 4/™Maments for the protection of Commerc: nus 


comes obst-cles. In every other country, knowledge|are worse than useless. Self-evident as thee mor 
und refinement have followed the increase of personal|/truths appear to commercial men, who shoul, ‘°7 
comfort; ard knowledge, in its turn, has led to a new|/ know best what is necessary for the protec. e 
desire—the desire for the acquisition of political! ion of trade, and who have most interest it = 
rights, In Ruesia, the effect has not been otherwise. | ii for whater tection i cessatt | 

WM hile the superi: r education of the higher nobility hus ©2098 wt eer SS eee 
inspired them with the wish for institutions which/——tO Statesmen they seem. often invisible ye 
will ensble them to eccupy « real aristocratic position, Witness the last speech of our gracious ad) ™ 
the whole body of the nobility have, at the same time,;Reforming King to his assembled Patlix whi 
been gaining. —e, tayeery mermer es a ~~ ofiment. After alluding to the assurances Pe 
justice and of freedom, and a feeling of what is due to . . . , 

thele own dignity. In every case, the result of educa- from all foreign powers, of their unaltered de) fen 


tion has besn to impart a conviction of the necessity of, sire to cultivate with me those friendly rela Us 








® politica! change. So that, in spite of all the precau-|tions which it is equally my wish to maintain) 
tions of her government, Russia is advancing with|———— a 
rapid stiides towards a consummation very d.fferent} These extracts are froma pamphlet recently prb sis 
from that of despotism.” “ Whoever is not personall) lished, entitled, ‘The People of Russia and the Policy| 
interested! in the acts of government, feels the whole! of England.” London: Ridgway. Edinburgh: Black. 
weight of its despotic influence; and no patriot can|8vo, pp. 90, The author is said to be # Pole, resident | - 
Ao 


conceal from himself, that the only hope of the remo-jin Edinburgh. We recommend Part I. of that pam 
val of the existing abuses, and the amelioration of his/phiet, for the spparently accurate information it gives 1 
own condi ion, is in a thorough change of the present/as to the character of both the Russian government 
state of his country, so that, in the mass of the popu-jand the Russian people. After a rather cheering view} °1 
lation, a longing for rehef from physical suffering—injof the progress of liberal ideas among the Russians, 
all raised above the mass, the irksomeness of despot-|the author, in Part H1., with selfish inconsistency, 
ist —have produced a general desire for political im-jurges the people of England to engage in a war with 
provement, which must increase in energy, and termi-|Ruesis; one of the consequences of whi. h could not 

nate in their emancipation frem thraldom, and unite/fail to be the arresting the progress of internal im | 
kussia in promo:ing the advancement of liberty.” provemect in both countries. --E. T. M. - 
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- of the public service.” 





jon of our population depend upon the due sunply of 
~ this cotton wool for the labour of every succeeding 


PROTECTION OF COMMERCE. 


with them,” his Majesty goes on to intimate 
that “The necessity of maintaining the ma- 
ritime strength of the country, and of giving 
adequate protection to the extended com- 
merce of my subjects, has occasioned some 
increase in the estimates fur the naval branch 
Upon this irconsis- 
rent demand, Mr, Cebden pounces with vi- 
gour, and exposes its absurdity without 
mercy. As an illustration of the sort of pro- 
tection required by the most valuable branch 
of our traflic, he refers to our commerce with 
the United States. 


“One thirel* of our whole exports consists of cotton 
manufactures, the raw material of which is produced 
from the soil of the United States. More than a mil- 


day, and for the regular payment of their weekly 
wages. We sometimes hear objections against the 
free importation of corn, mate on the grourd that we 
siwuld become dependent upon foreigners for bread; 
put here we have a million of people, whose power of 
purchasing not only bread, but meat, ave, or even pota- 
toes, as well as clothing, is supplied from the annual 
growth of lands possessed by an independent nation, 
more than three thousand miles off. ‘The equilibriumt 
of this stupendous industry is preserved by the punc- 
tual arrival, from the United States, of a quantity of 
rw cotton, averaging 15,00C¢ bales weekly, or more 
than 2000 bales a-day; and it depends #lso upon the 
equally constant weekly departure of more than a 
quater of a million, sterling, worth of cotton goods, 
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port, to protect our merchants’ ships and cargoes? 
The appearance of a king’s ship at New York is an 
occurrence of such rarity as to s#ttract the especial no- 
tice of the public journals; whilst, along the entire 
Atlantic coast of the United States—cxtending, as it 
does, more than 5000 miles, to whith we send a quar- 
ter of our whole yearly exports—there are staticned 
two* British ships of war only, and these two have 
also their station at the West Indies. Nu! this com- 
merce, unparalleled in magnitude, between two re- 
mote nations, demands no armament xs its guide or 
safeguard: nature herself is both. And will one ra- 
tional mind recognise the possibility af these two com- 
munities putting a sudden stop to such a friendly 
traffic, and, contrary to every motive of self-interest, 
encountering each other as enemies? Such a rupture 
would be more calamitous to England than the sudden 
drying up of the river Thames; and more intolerable 
to America than the cessation of sunshine and rain. 
over the entire surface of one of her maritime states! 


Well may our author ask— 


If such is the character of free trade, (or in other 
words, all trade between independent nations,) that it 
unites, by the strongest motives of which our nature is 
susceptible, two remote communities, rendering the 
interest of the one the only true policy of the other, 
and makirg each equally anxious for the -prospcri:y 
and happiness of both; and if, moreover, every addi- 
tion to the amount of traffic between two independent 
states, forges fresh fetters, which rivet more severely 
these amicable bonds—how can the extension of our 
commerce call for an increase in our armaments, or 
how. will a government stand excused from the accu- 
sation of imposture, unless by the plea of ignorance, 
when it calls for an augmentation of the navy estimates 


exported to foreign parts. Now, what precaution is)under the pretence of protecting our extended com- 


taken by the government of this country to guard and 
regulate this precious flood of traffic? How many of 
those costly vessels of war, which are maintained at an 
expense to the nation of many milli ns of pounds an- 
nually, do our readers suppose, ure stationed at the 
mouths of the Mersey and Clyde, to welcome and con- 
wy into Liverpool and Glasgow, the merchant ship» 
from New York, Charleston, or New Orleans, all bear- 
ing the inestimable freight of cotton weol, upon which 
our commercial anid social existence depends? Not 
one! What portion of our standing army, costing 
teven millions a-yexr, is occupied in defending this 
more than Pactolus—this golden stream of trade, on 
whieh fluats not only the wealth, but the hopes and 
existence of a great community? Four invalids, at the 
lerch Rock battery, hold. the sinecure office of de- 
fending the port of Liverpool, But our exports to the 
United States will reach, this year, perhaps, in real or 
declared value, more than ten millions sterling; and 
nearly one half of this amount goes to New York:— 
what portion of the royal navy is stationed off that 





* About one half of our exports is of cotton origin; 
but we take onc-third as the portion worked up from 
North American material. 

t We wish.thase rhetorical statesmen who talk so 
tloquently in favour of going to war to preserve the 
equilibrium of Lurope, or the balance of power in 
Turkey, would condescend to give a thought as to its 
effects upon the equilibrium of our cotton manufacture. 

+ We confine our illustrative remarks to that part 
which we assume to be the growth of the United 
States; the total of our imports and exports of cotton 


merce? 

We have seen the amount of our traffic with 
the United States, and the sort of armed force 
stationed at the Perch Rock, Liverpool, and 
at New York, for its protection. <A very dif- 
ferent armament is employed to protect our 
commerce in the Mediterranean; with what 
effect, our readers are requested to take note: 

Atthe moment when we write, the British naval 
force stationed in the Mediterranean amounts to thirty- 
six versels of war,f mounting altogether 1320 guns, 
being rather more than a third of the death-dealing 
metal afluat, in our king’s ships. Our entire trade to 
all the nations bordering on this sea, and including the 
whole of that with Spain and France, amounts to very 
nearly the same as our exports to the United States— 
in value or importance, however, it is not equal to the 
latter.. Now, leaving for the present the ques'ion of 
the profitabieness of carrying on a traffic wi-h such 
heavy protecting expenses anneaed, let us proceed to 
ascertain whether or not this prodigious and costly 
navy affords an efficient proteetion to our commerce in 
those quarters. The reader will bear in mind our 
statement, that the Chamber of Commerce of Manches- 
ter had the unpleasant task of reporting to the Board 
of trade, that the drill manufacturers of Saxony and 





* See the United Service Journal for June 1836, for 
a list of the ships of war and their stations, June 1st:--- 
North America and West India stations, one 74 and 
one 52 guns. 

t See the United Service Journal, June 10, 1836, 





i of course, more than stated here. 


for a list of the stations of the British Navy. 
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the calico printers of Switzerland had superseded goods 
of the same descriptions, made in England, in third or 
neutral markets,—those markets were in the Mediter- 


ranean! This is not all. One of those markets, from 
which our manufactures were reported to have been 
expelled by a decree of far more potency than was 
penned by the hand of violence at Berlin and Milan, 
and prohibited by an interdict ten times more power- 
ful than ever sprang from the Prussian league---the 
interdict of dearness:---one of those markets was Gib- 
ralter! 


But fleets and armies are not merely use- 
less for the protection or extension of com- 
merce: they are positively mischievous. 
Their expense increases that taxation which 
tends so much to repress our manufacturing 
industry; and “that feeling which was awak- 
eved by our overwhelming power at sea at 
the conclusion of the last war,’”’ and which 
set other nations to manufacture for them- 
selves, is kept alive still, affording excuses to 
other nations for perpetuating restrictive du- 
ties upon our fabrics, “The standing armies 
and navies, whilst they augment the difficulty 
of achieving the victory of cheapness, tend to 
deter rather than attract customers. Does 
the shopkeeper, when he invites buyers to 
his counter, place there, as a guard to protect 
his stock or defend his salesmen from vio- 
lence, a gang of stout fellows, armed. with 
pistols and cutlasses?”’ 


Mr. Cobden scouts the apprehension of 


danger to our shores, unless defended by fleets 
and armies. 


With twenty-five millions of the most robust, the 
freest, the richest, and most united population of Fu- 
rope—enclosed within a smaller area than ever before 
contained so vust anumber of inhabitants—placed upon 
two islands; which, for security, would have been 
chosen before any spot on earth, by the commander 
seeking for a Torres Vedras to contain his host—and 
with the experience of seven hundred years of safety, 
during whice period no enemy has set foot upon their 
shores;—yet behold the government of Great Britain 
maintaining mighty armaments, by sea and land, ready 
to repel the assaulis of imaginary enemies! 


How different the conduct of the United 
States! Their fleet consists of a few schoon- 
ers and frigates; and their army of seven 
thousand men. Yet with that small force, 
we lately beheld the United States, in a just 
cause, proudly menacing France, the greatest 
military power inthe world. France musters 
a million of fighting men, and three hundred 
vessels of war, But France is steeped in 
debt, and the American national debt has been 
paid off. ‘Our public debt is cancelled,” 


said Mr. Benton, at the dinner held last year 
at Washington, to celebrate the extinction of 
the American debt;—‘‘our public debt is can- 
celled; and there is more strength in these 


ers. 


A VOICE FROM MANCHESTER. 


eady for battle, or in a hundred thousan 
armed soldiers.” 

Mr. Cobden enters into a curious inquiry, 
as to the relative amount of our commerce jy | 
various parts of the world, and of the expenge | 
of the armaments maintained under the pre. | 
tence of its protection. Our commerce jg | 
the Mediterranean, including the coast of) 
Africa and the Black Sea, is protected bya} 
naval force carrying 1300 guns, at an expeng | 
of one-third of the gross amount of that com. 
merce! To protect our trade with Pop. 
tugal, we employ a force equal to the whole | 
American navy, costing about 700,000/; the | 
amount of the trade being under 1,000,000), | 
“Portugal is, at his moment, paying us atthe | 
rate of 500,000/. a-year clear and dead loss!” ; 
But, still worse, “our expenditure in govern. | 
ing and protecting the trade of the West In. | 
dia Islands, considerably exceeds the total | 
amount of their imports of our produce and 
manufactures!!”” What will gruff John Bull 
say to this exhibition of his manager’s way 
of carrying on his business? 

Who is it that cries for the protection of 
our commerce? Does that cry come from 
the warehouses of Liverpool, Bristol, London, 
and Glasgow; or from the manufactories of 
Manchester, Leeds and Sheffield? Surely, if 
our commerce requires protection, and if 
fleets and armics can afford the protection 
required, the manufacturers, merchants, and 
shipowners of our mercantile towns are those 
who must Le best cognisant of the fact, and 
feel most interested in the protection being 
afforded. But, strange to say, it is from the 
castles of nobility, and the halls of our coun 
try gentlemen, that the cry for armed protec 
tion of our trade proceeds. Again, who are 
the parties who cry—*Let us not depend upon — 
foreigners for our supply of corn, lest they | 
all, some day, choose to shut their ports to 

us, and we be in danger of starvation!”’ Isit 

on the manufacturing population that the ter- 

ror of being refused foreign corn at some cri- 

tical period, sits heavy? 
of our population who have corn to buy, and 
so would be the first to be starved, in case of 
a famine? Or is it on the class who have corn 
to sell? Surely it cannot be the corn grow- 
ers who are so apprehensive of an insufficient 
supply; the consequence of which would be, 
that without /Aeir running any risk of starva- 
tion, they would gain enormous fortunes by 
selling the portion of grain they could spare 
at famine prices, to the starving manufactur- 
Strange, again! It is a number of far- 
seeing, benevolent, and disinterested growers 
of corn, who entertain apprehensions of the 





words than in one hundred ships of the line. 





possibility of a general refusal of the nations 





Is it on that portion 
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of the worl! to sell us their surplus grain. 
“Every man mind all the rest, and no man 
shift for himself!” seems to be their motto. 
A landed aristocracy, feeling so deep an inter- 
est in the protection of trade, is an example of 
generous sentiment, of a kind commonly sup- 
osed to be alien to the class entertaining it, 
only to be equalled by that of the porter, sol- 
dier, and prisoner in Goldsmith’s story. “Ii 
is our liberties for which I fear,” says the 
prisoner. “It is our religion which is endan- 
gered,” says the soldier. “It is danger to our 
commerce which engages my apprehensions,” 
says the land-owner, Curiously kind clod- 
compeller‘—-the manufacturers and mer 
chants can do no less than thank thee for thy 
concern for the safety of their trafic! But 
they respectfully decline such protection as 
thou tenderest. 

Protection! How much fraud may lurk 
under a good word! The landed aristocracy 
ask **Protection to agriculture,” or as they 
sometimes express it, ‘Protection to the 
British farmer,” against the untaxed corn- 
growers of Germany, Russia, or America: 
which means high rents for British landlords, 
at the expense of British merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, and to the detriment of their 
trade. The same aristocracy cry for “ pro- 
tection to British commerce,” by powerful 
fleets and armies; which means appointments 
inthese forces for the sons and brothers of the 
privileged class; and an occasional broil with 
foreign states, fer the purpose of withdraw- 
ing the attention of the unprivilesed classes 
from the domestic concerns of the nation, 
“Protection for religion,” shout the same 
class which is so clamerous for the protection 
of agriculture and commerce. And what 


enone not to content 
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themselves with this 
imperfect review of the Manchester Manu- 
facturer’s pamphlet, but to study it for them- 
selves, [tis written with great ability, and 
is full of important truths and interesting 
illustrations. Although containing as much 
reading as might have filled a twelve shilling 
volume, the price is only a few pence; the 
dissemination of sound views being the au- 
thor’s only object. The manufacturing and 
commercial interests of Great Britain may be 
regarded as speaking by his voice; and a bet- 
ter representative they could not have found. 


NS OF HAZLITT. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 


LITERARY REMAINS OF HAZLITL.* 


Posrenity Witt po uim sustice.--Bulwer’s Thoughts 
on the Genius of Hazlitt. 


Tus retribution foretold by Mr. Bulwer is 
already in course of accomplishment: the jus- 
tice withheld begins to be yielded—the injury 
inflicted, to be redressed; too late, it may be, 
for the happiness of the victim, but not too 
late for his imperishable fame and the ad- 
vancement of that cause for which Elazlitt was 
one of the noblest recent sufferers. Take him 
for all in all, we consider Hazlitt as the most 
hardly-treated man of genius of modern times, 
Calumniated and maligned to the top of their 
bent by all tribes and denominations of the 
servile, and imperfectly understood by the 
multitude, he did not in his lifetime enjoy even 
the small kindly services and active zeal of 
the literary coterie to which he was under- 
stood to belong. He was with them, but 
scarcely of them—a sectarian, attached per- 
sonally to no sect. We question if they knew 
his full value, or felt that intellectual superi- 





means this mock holy cry, but fat benefices 
for the connexions of these rapacious hypo- 
crites, at the national cost, and the mainte- 
nance of one of the stoutest props of Abuse— 
an Established Church. ©Precection for pro- 
perty,” yelled the slaveholders, until they got 
twenty millions from the nation, (the weight 
of which payment falls chiefly on the work- 
ing classes—the unequally taxed, the unen- 
franchised working classes—the white slaves,) 
for a partial abandonment of their claim to a 
property in the bodies of the black slaves. 
**Protection to the monarchy,” exclaim titled 
aristocrats; meaning “their noble selves,” and 
the continuance of their privilege of plunder 
ing their fellow-subjects in all the established 
ways. 

Those who wish to see what sort of protec- 
tion is required by the great trading interests 
of this trading country, we earnestly recom- 
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ority to one and all of them which the world 
hegins tardily to perceive. Something of this 
is, we think, perceptible in the different ways 
in which Hazlitt is esttmated by Mr. Sergeant 
'Talfourd au! Mr. Bulwer ia the work before 
‘us. The remarks of both these gentlemen 
upon the genius and character of Hazlitt, are 
acute, generous, and full of sympathy; but 
with this marked difference—-that the tone of 
Mr. Talfourd is unconsciously modified by 
iceriain preconceived opinions connected with 
the individual; while Mr. Bulwer is the ex- 
ponent of Hazlitt oniy as he appears in his 
writings and in the broad lines of his life. 
In judging of so erminent and ill-understood 
aman, and of one who has suffered so much 
wrong, and that so recently, it was. p rhaps, 
an advantage for the critic and the Judge to 
stand without the immediate circle of private 


___- 


*Memoirs of Haalitt, by his Son, 2 vols. 8.0, 
i ae 
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associations andbroken or distempered friend-| which smouldered a ray of the vision and th 
ships. Beautifully, therefore, and touchingly|faculty divine, could have rested on thoy 
as both of his distinguished critics have spo-| glowing and breathing words, in which “tig 
ken of the illustrious dead, our hearts bear|wit only ministers to the wisdom,” and ny 
testimony to the fact that Mr. Bulwer speaks|have greedily drunk them in? As there js 
of him in that tone which is already the most/compensation in everything, many young and | 
congenial to popular feeling; while Mr. Tal-jcandid minds first, we believe, learned | 
fourd can hardly get out of that charmed cir-|know and value Hazlitt from the studied -mis 
cle which connects Hazlitt with Charles|representations of his enemies, in whose dis 
Lamb, or with Coleridge and Southey, and in|torted pages they strangely met. with extracy 





which he appeared a secondary. ‘That Haz-/from writings held up as vulgar, poisonous, | 


litt, wanting some of their distinguishing fa-j|and pernicious, which ill confirmed the tesi. 
culties—the luxuriant imagination of Cole-|mony given. Into those rich and beautify 
ridge, the quaint delicacy and subtle fineness| writings, we cannot at present enter. The 
of Lamb, and the more mechanical and home-| world has obtained, for the first time, a me 
spun, useful, or brilliant qualities of Southey! moir of Hazlitt; and brief and unsatisfactory | 
—possessed a larger and loftier measure 7 as itis in relation to the curiosity and interes | 
mental power, together with what they all) which the life of such a man must beget, we! 
lacked—a concomitant strength of will, and/are most grateful for it. Yet howwwach isi: 
a boldness and hardihood of temper, almost|to be regretted that, while the conversation | 
Milhonic—is, we think, too faintly recognised/and letters of his friends and contempcraric | 
by the accomplished writer of the “Thoughts/ have been so faithfully treasured in atfection. 
upon the Intellectual Character of Hazlitt.” ate memories, the remains of the first man of 
Yet, this premised, we know not what we/their society should be still scanty and mea- 
would exchange for those “Thoughts.” Itis\gre! In filling this lamentable blank, Mr. 
not that Mr. Talfourd deals freely with the/ Talfourd’s paper is, in every way, the most 
faults, and errors, and infirmities of temper|valuable portion of the work. We have u- 
which beset Hazlict, that we complain;—bere| derstood that many of Hazlit’s letters are in 
there was unfortunately ample verge, and itexistence. Whatever may be their faults, it 
has been trod with circumspection and deli-|is a crime against mankind to hold them 
cacy;—but that he does not seem to perceive| back; and it is but a natural wish that they 
the full extent and mighty grasp of those vi- hed been made available to his son. 
zorous faculties in which Hazlit’s fwiings) Tothis gentleman we owe the present vo 
had their origin. Yet how much of eulogium lume. Ilis coadjutors, as we have intimated, 
is conveyed in this one brief sentence, which/are Mr. Sergeant Talfourd and Mr. Edward 
could scarcely apply to any modern man save, Bulwer. The younger Hazlitt speaks of his 
Hazlitts—**He had as passionate a desire for)illustrious father in the most becoming style, 
truth as others have for wealth, or power, orjand with no paltry or dissembled modesty of 
fame.” ihe pride and reverence which he entertains 
We are glad of the opportunity of speak-|for the genius and memory of him from whom 
ing of a maa of this rare character, as we arejit is “hereditary rank to be descended.” 
persuaded many already feel; for we have rea-| Of this young gentleman we know nothing 
son to know, that, even when appearances) whatever; but we only express what we are con- 
were the most unfavourable, Hazhiut possess- fident is a general sentiment, in saying that we 
ed, secret admirers and worshippers—few injdo hope and trust that those who have the 
number, it might be, because they belonged) power, will not want the desire of repaying © 
to that class whose numbers never can ail at/the son some part of the vast debt which the 
once be large—but devout and fervid in theis;noblest interests of intellect and humanity 
unmeasured admiration of one whose passion|/uwe to the father. 
for truth was as strong as is that of ordinary} Wecan recollect the time when the mean 
great men for “weslth, or power, or fame.”'|ness of his origin was one among many of the 
Still more do we rejoice at this partial resur-jcalumnies*heaped upon Hazlitt. Even in this 
rection of Hazlit’s name and works; though)poor matter of the accident of birth, he was 








we believe that, however limited may have/ihe equal or superior of his ‘*ultra-crepida : 


beeir their sale, and, whatever the evil pains/rian” traducers, There was a large transfu- 
bestowed to misrepresent, depreciate, and/sion of warm Irish blood in Hazlitt’s veins. 
malign the books and their author, they are/His father was a native of Tipperary, and 
far more current in their spirit and influences/studied at the University of Glasgow, under 
among the youth of the country than isima-|Adam Smith, for the Presbyterian Church. 
yened, How was it possible that any eye ini The Rev. William fkiztitt appears early to 
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and th have imbibed heretical or Unitarian opinions;' i 
TL those but he taught seve ral Presbyterian dr natn ao yey emphy soot ot tale ie 
. a tions at different towns in England and Ire-/ can say no more about the boys here: gran op ie 
id nw Jand. Presbyterians and Unitarians seem to sulky they won't play; others are quarrelsome, because 
there is! have been then confounded. His son William they cannot learn and are fit only for fighting hike 
ungan) wasborn onthe 10th of April, 1778,dt Maid-(P4 Cogs and cats, I can jump four yards at a run- 
ned oI ‘stone in Kent, where his father was for wane ji mp and two ata standing jump. I intend to 
ied-mis.| years pastor of the Presbyterian congregation laid aires ae Se ao ee 
osedis At Maidstone, the elder Hazlitt enjoyed, with|Mr. Vaughan's on ana cy: Meeiea a 
alee that of other eminent men, the acquaintance Vaughn, Write soon again. yi wiah pk oe all 
sonou,) of Dr. Franklins and at the close of the Ame-|'hese paintings that you see, and that Peggy had a 
ve testi.) rican war, he went to the United States with {2° Prize: J don't want your old clothes. Pall ° 
Cautiful his family; preached, and lectured in public, w dancing this month. This is all [ can say. . 
+ The and, finally, was chiefly instrumental in es‘ab- J am your affectionate brother, 
ame! fishing the first Unitarian church at Boston, = : Witiam Hazurrr. 
factory! now the focusof Unitarianism, He ultimately This juvenile epistle contains germs of the 
interes | settled at Wem in Shropshire, as pastor of a feture wend, Little Hazlitt could spell and 
pel, we ‘Presbyterian congregation.’ which must have jump, and cipher better than any of his fel- 
ch isin entertained Unitarian opinions, and which lows—and he knew it well, It was but too 
rsation| ought perhaps to be properly termed merel much his after lot to fall among those who 
crating Dissenting congregation. )/were ‘* sulky and quarrelsome, because they 
eCUlOn- William Hazlitt was now nearly six years were stupid.” A letter written from Liver- 
manof| old, and attended a day school in the village. pool to his father, when he was not out 
d mea! The fireside of his father must have been of twelve years, would make a very respectable 
cy Mr. itself a school of the best kind. Yet he, in religious and moral essay from the pen of a 
e most after life, felt that there was arin NY A young student, Even thus early, his obser- 
veun ness and the leaven of a sectarian spirit with- vation of character was lively and shrewd. 
are in’ inthe circle in which he was educated. At Phe Saturday afternoon, I and George, with #Miss 
ilts, it ten years of age, we find him writing letters/u she went toa Mrs. Burton’s who appeared to be an 
them to his eldest brother, already established asa ~ ‘calied. Sue pubed vb eit ob ghee bp 
t they portrait-painter in London, which have all the jshould accept it, if we pant pe. i. oa, aad * 
3 simplicity of his period of life, with nothing the other English person’s, for I am sure she belon 
nt vo of its puerility. We find nothing precocious to no other country than to England, I got such a om 
nated, —nothing of the prodigy—about little Haz- feit of their ceremonial unsociality, that J could not 
dward litt: yet few youths between nine and ten could help wishing mystlt in America. I had rather peo- 
of his give so good an account of themselves as this: ple would tell one to go out of the house than ask one 
style Sinai ted teuibenaieen : - stay, and, at the same time, be trembling all over 
aa apne mbdhe Pomencyed ay go bd ot Aca- wl fear one should take a slice of meat or a dish of 
reat hibition. ‘Tell th 4 ex: you intend for the ex- va with them. Such as these require an Horace or 
} e exhibitioners to finish the exhibi-/a Shakspeare todescribe them. 1 have not yet learn- 
«hom tion _ that you may soon come end sce us. You/ed the gamut perfectly, but I would have done it if | 
real oh gd age to us directly. You want to/could. I spent a very agreeable day yesterday, as I 
thing inow W o. Iam a busy body, and do manyjread 160 pages of Priestley, and heard two good ser- 
eceb ay things; | drew eyes and noses ti!! about a fort-jmons... . . « « + . . «. Give my best ‘onl 
at Ge ng ht ago. I have drawn a little boy since, a man’s|to mamma, and teil her I shall write to her next time 
, a ct det ee — ane a bnst.jand hope she will write to me in answer to it. Give 
ng ie Ml macphosce and A Beer gin o read Ovid's Meta-jmy respects (to Mr. and Miss Cottons, and to every 
' Sutropins | shall like to know all the other inquirer, not forgetting Kynaston. 1 wish peo- 
h the Jatin and Greek I can. I want to learn how to mea-|ple made larger pa: er. aa 
anity Se stars. I shall not, I suppose, paint the worse) “ After I had sealed up my last letter to you, George 
facie on ne thing else. I began to cypher a asked me if I were glad the Test Act was not repeal- 
nean a Tees er Christmas, and shall go into the Rulejed? I told him, No. Then he asked me why? Ané 
the | Sivead oe week. [can teach a boy of sixteen|l told him because I thought that all the people who 
this ie be 4 s.. per nce 4 ~ os months before me:jare inhabitants of a country, of whatsoever sect or 
was cighune it ee a go ee the — denomination, should have the same rights with others. 
sidae | Bealid. © W r, and then I am to learn —But, says he, then they would try to get their reli- 
f Th e go to school at nine every morning. |gion established, or something to that purpose.— Well! 
nstue sel boys. begin with reading the Bible. Then I}what if it should be so?—He said that the Church re- 
eins. be _ othere show our exercises. We then read|ligion was an old one.—Well, said I, Popery is older 
and be mp Then we all set about our lessons,|than that.—But then, said he, the Church religion is 
nder writ jose who are first ready say first. At eleven we|— + 
ary rite and cipher. In the afternoon, we stand for} {tiie attached and most excellent sister, who, with 
my grandmother, and un i ive.— 
ly to * Enfield’s Speaker, we presume.--E. T. M. vote by Editor. ; oeetiet emma 
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better than Popery.--And the Presbyterian is better) was only thirteen, is in every Way a remark; 
than that, said I. 1 told him I thought so for certain|ble production—from its cause and from jy 
’ } . *g% * . . . 
reasons, not because [ went to chapel. sentiments. This first flinging down 
hus early was the future sturd} Opposer) esuntlet was provoked, Priestly had beg 
of privilege and intolerance revealed in the) stracked in the newspaper, probably by , 
child. That Hazlitt’s boyhood was spent clergyman. The “ Vindication” contain 
under happy influences, is very apparent; but | she germ of Huazlitt’s mental character, ani 
in conformation of this, we may cite @ pas- reads as if coming events had already cay 
sage from his father’s answer to the above) peir shadows before him. 
letter, | 
“My D —— | “One of your late correspondents, under the sip. 
SSEAS Wee, ’ , nature of OTsEIX, seems desirous of having }; 
: : r : , Your brother said that Priestley in chains, and, indeed, would not perhos 
your letter to him was very long, very clever, and», — : coin = vr oar: Rages Ah ys ia 
very entertaining. On Wednesday evening, we had ae gh sar napenarbedipraiginet 1 Festa a 
er ng. Rapti - ay =~? 24 > great av se —_ - . ° 
your letter, which was finished on the preceding Mon- — Ths s pag ae A tr aaa mae tap 
- ° A ° 180. Pu s HM 
day. ‘The piety displayed in the first part of it was “4p; Sieg : 
; ; ‘This the mild spirit its great Master taught! Ay 
a great refreshment to me; continue to cherish those Suetetianis : aes bo ve debased! aught: Ai 
thoughts which then occupied your mind. Continue ~,, +p). ys f sid. i his | os aha 
to be virtuous, and you will finally be that hapoy be he Ductor himself has said, in his letter to th 
n 17 7 Py it hie its = ‘ i if ye ” 
ioe ehemn you describe; and, to this purpose, you inhabitants of Birmingham, ‘ that, if a — 
T 3 24 ts - ; . ore w ariee hle 
have nothing more to dothan to pursue that conduct om par pen ry See ee oe a or abjer than tte 
which will always yield you the highest pleasures sell, and stand forth immediately to defend his pre 
“ a, - o > al . sin. * a 4 ‘pre <a »; 7 ge “ 
even in this present life. But he who once gives way |clP! 's; and that, were these destroyed, an hundre 
to any known vice, in the very instant hazards his would appear; for the God of truth will not safe 
nC ’ ad - . . - Pihis ge ene sq 7? 
: ‘ . is cause to lie defenceless. 
total depravity and total ruin. You must, therefore, "Wa: ang = st ee ite li 
fixedly louis never, through any possible motives * This lett rar te Doctor's, also, though it throng 
] ’ 4 q —— “<9! nt » Ss ny i 4 ‘ 
to do anything which you believe to be wrong. ‘This ut breathes the pure and genuine spirit of Chris 
. Z " : nae ; ‘hinity, is, by another of your correspondents, charge 
will be only resolving never to be miserable; and}... - . ; . a 
° iB. een” A ible 3 _. | «ith sedition end heresy ; but, indeed, if such sent. 
thie | rejoiciogly expect will. be the unwavering reso- nents as those which it contains be sedition ati 
lution of my William. Your conversation upon the) nes yg ders 
— ; ? ‘ gree wresy, sedition and heresy would be an honour; fir 
est Act did you honour. If we only think justly.’ 0) cediti » Stet Heetiiente Seat, Retell 
we shall always easily foil all the advocates of ‘ty- i is eal a m¢ a ee : me ra wen ws 
runny. The inhospitable ladies whom you mention, nie oeeay pret 4 = ae oe Seed veel 
were perhaps treated by you with too great severity. (101 I°ReSYs iris ianily ee ae 
We know not how people may be circumstanced-at a2" !ro™ bein seditious, is peaceable and charitable 
2 - “e - - 7 ls t; Tor sine sreti —ths i i > ne 
particular moment, whose disposition is generally ad ar from being heretical—that is, in the aeuale 
friendly. They may then happen to pass under a ceptance of the word—furnishing proofs of that res 
Pe ee “Le tae tad , nation so worthy of himself. And to be sensibled 
cloud which unfits them for social intercourse. We thin, “Ue'ende eulannian Ghah een-anes: tatiana 
must see them more than once or twice to be able to ee Papas needle aay » faying sa 
form a tolerable judgment of their characters.” yrejudice, read the letter itself with candour, Whe. 
ene ee ee pa gi wr who, then, is free from the caiumniating pend 
5 ie ’ . * 
Such were the lessons which the excel'ent, malice—melice concealed, perhaps, under tre specins 
unwerldly man, of whom his son ever spoke disguise of religion and a love of truth? 
with the highest reverence and respect, early, “ Religious persecution is the bane of all religion; 
‘ . P ‘ . ‘ } a er PF ° n 4 : 
inculcated. Acting upon his maxim of ¢hink- ind the friea.'s of persecution are the worst enemie 


ing justly, his son made shipwreck of worldly“ ligion has; and of all persecutions, that of calumy 
c “pis the most intolerable. Any other kind of persece 


, erity, at w ich inherit: » of); - 
peep rity, — “ee that rich rae ince fl ion can affect our outward circumstances only, o 
. - ot ofr ar . ele co *p.! . . 
ame whose first-[ruits are now slowly gather \properties, our lives; but this may affect our chane 
Tg in. iters fur ever.” : 
oo I a ‘. Siverpéci. Om i : 
D “ae his rag am 3 Li a at rer, Ihese remarks might seem trite, save for 
act ‘¢ s mm v -<ige Oo ‘ren and), : e . . 
acquires as nowle att the anc heir remarkable coincidence with the futort 
asic. atice leans on seolion tent. ‘ 
bibed. His af a wer hie wg eae oer tem jopimions and fortunes of the writer, We 
‘ al. } ‘ . . . orrat . s 'Sst—_ » . ey 
1Oe¢ is allectionate biographer tb must forbear the youth's concluding prophe 
*“ From early boy hood, my father had had impressed cy, which became as applicable tu himselfa 
“ les ic x . . 
pon him the great principles of moral and political)... the subject of his generous sympathy. 
truth; aad his willing mind received the fine lesson Sablits’s (other hed &. clvene devise te 
which taught him to sympathize in the sulerinzs, and a ; Dis 1 cig Bin i: asete 
to jabour to the utmost in asserting the rights of his) sas Geo B LONGRP RINE Mepiaiere, But to thi 
fellow-creatures, One of the authors most carefully |@estination he had an invincible repugnance, 
studied by him was Dr. Priestley ; and it was thel/He was, however, entered at the Unitarian 
outrages offered at Birmingham to that great and/college at tlackney; where philosophy, which 
good man by an ignorant and misled maltitude, thatlalready possessed his love, gained more ol 
occasioned my father's first literary production. his attention than theelyy. He relished Greet 
Phis ‘* vindication,” published in a letter}translativns better than college themes; ani 


in the Shrewsbury Chronicle, when its author! wrote freely from the promptings of his ov! 
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aben he could not drag out one sen-las lieve it had Leen eny «ther beck; but fer him to 
upon the formal subject assigned by read was to be content—was “riches fineless.” The 
tence Uf : “yi fiftee and wrote sketch promised w ell; and I set to work to finish it, 
his tutors. He x oe — pop rn [determined to spore no time nor pains. My father 
essays “On laws * and on the I ome |was willing to sit as long as J pleased ; for there is a 
State of Man.” Fis futher, though Ceeply|natural desire in the mind of man to sit for one’s pie- 
grieved at the distance which Hazlitt shewed ture, to be+he. object of continued attention, to have 
for the Dissenting Church, yie'ded to his de-/one’s Tikeness multiplied ; and, besides his satisfaction 
sire, and be left college; and, probably a the rpg pe rs pride — artist, — 
the easiest means of acquiring « profs ssion/B® Vous rather 5 ehoule Dave written @ sermon than 

which might leave him leasure for other pur-|have painted hke Rembrandt or like Raphael ! 
suits, he became a painter. In one of the! During the short peace of Amiens, Hazlitt 
finest passages of his work entitled * Fable-'went to Paris to study the masterpieces of 
Talk,” he refers to his pictures and his suc- art plundered from the galleries of Italy to 
cess as an artist. Fortunately for mankind,'enrich the walls of the Louvre. The rich 
he deemed himself not capable of high ex-|fruits, of that visit must be familiar to ali 
cellence in art; while impartial, though, weiwho are conversant with Hazlitt’s writings. 
admit, much less skilful observers, thought Tr was at this time that the infatuation for 
otherwise. \Napoleon commenced, of which Mr. Tal- 
« His success in the prosecution of this design was fourd has spoken with so much truth and 
equitened by = ye say he te yosrat ad Ohi tiscrimination. This was the first infatua- 
severe judgment, however, he ste ’ ed; his},; , : rr : 
eye oak go correct, and his feeling of what a picture|“'O" tot agai ge S the ante of a _—_ 
should be was so intense and exalted, that he looked C®P™Ole Mind, anc the only one which main- 
with dissatisfaction on everything he did; and many tained complete mastery to the end. His ad- 
a masterly sketch, both at this and ata later periodjMiration of Bonaparte was a superstition— 
of his life, was cut into pieces and thrown into theja blind passion—an enduring illusion, which 
fire—drawings of great power, which greater self-iveiled every deformity of its object; and 
ee = ——— of a = ~ @ would i which, probably, as in cases of similar mad- 
nder right and perfect works: and, even asthey|,.. lee . . c.. 
wae, J fr gta to say, many of the artists of ae *e fascination, nothing ag oy rs 
the day would justly have been proud of them. sipated save personal intimacy. a ee 
batons mr é “st ¢ f all those baseless 

In the intervals of painting my father prosecuted unfailing test and cure of a ‘ 

forms of idol-worship into which men of 


his stady of the great metaphysical writers; and it ; " 
was at the age of eighteen that he began the first}ardent minds and lively fancy are often so 


rough sketch of his “ Principles of Human Action.” {strangely hurried, 

Among the few remaining specimens of Some years previous to his visit to Paris, 
Hazliu’s proficiency in art, there is a portrait|and when Hazlitt: was about nineteen or 
of his friend, Charles Lamb, which we are/twenty years of age, an event occurred which 
here informed is to grace Mr. Sergeant Tal-/strongly influenced bis” mind, and, probably, 
fourd’s forthcoming ** Life”? of that “ beloved| bis future fortunes. This circumstance he 
man.” Hazlitt’s finest pictures were traced|has himself related, in a beautiful paper en- 
in words; yet we cannot resist the tempta- titled “© My First Acquaintance with Poets. 
tion of his fond retrospection of his attempts|!" this Magazine, Mr. De Quincey’s first ac- 
in an art in which it is no paradox to assert|(usintance with Coleridge and Wordsworth 
that he probably failed because he too early has been related by himself, This, by Haz- 
perceived all its mastery. litt, makes an appropriate pendant to that 

striking picture :— 


“*The first head I ever tried to paint was an ol 
woman, with the upper part of the face shaded by} “ My father was a Dissenting minister, at Wem, in 


her bonnet; and I certainly laboured at it with great|Shropshire ; and in the year 1798 (the figures that 
perseverance. It took me numberless sittings to/compose that date are to me like the “dreaded name 
de it. [ have it by me still, and someti:res look at|of Demogorgon”) Mr. Coleridge came to Shrewsbury, 
it with surprise, to think how much pains were thrownjto succeed Mr. Rowe in the spiritual charge of a Uni- 
away to little purpose—yet not altogether in vain, ifjtarian con-regation there. He did not come till late 
it taught me to see good in every thing, and to knawjon the Saturday afternoon before he was to preach ; 
that there is nothing vulgar in nature seen with the|and Mr. Rowe, who himself went down to the coach 
eye of science or of true art." And the other is thusjin a state of anxiety and expectation, to look for the 
adverted to—* One of my attempts was a picture ofjarrival of his successor, could find no one at all an- 
my father, who was then in a green old age, with|swering the description, but a rounc-faced man, in a 
strong marked features, and scarred with the small-|short black coat,(like a shooting jacket,) which hardly 

x. I drew it with a broad light crossing the face,seemed to have been made for him, but who seemed 
voking down, with spectacles on, reading. The bookjto be talking at a great rate to his fellew-passengers. 
was Shafiesbury’s “ Characteristics,” in a fine ol] Vr. Rowe had scarce returned to give an account of 
binding, with Gribelin's etchings. My father woul vis disappointment, when the round-laced man in black 


mind, 
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entered, and dissipated all doubts on the subject by 
oeginning to talk. [He did not cease while he stayed; 
nor has he since, that | know of. Ile held the good 
town of Shrewsbury in delightful suspense for three 
weeks that he remained there, * fluttering the proud 
Salopians, like an eagle in a dovecote;” and the 
Welsh mountains, that skirt the horizon with their 
tempestuous confusion, agree to have heard no such 
mystic sounds since the days of 


“ ligh-born Hoel’s harp or soft Liewellyn’s lay !” 


As we passed along between Wem and Shrewsbury, 
and [ eyed their blue tops seen through the wintry 
branches, or the red rustling leaves of the sturdy oak 
trees by the road side, a sound was in my enrs as of a 
Siren’s song; 1 was stunned, startled with it, as from 
deep sleep; but [ had no notion then that [ should 
ever be able to express my admiration to others in 
motley imagery or quaint allusion, till the light of 
his genius shone into my soul, like the aun’s rays ght 
tering in thé puddles of the road. I was at that time 
dumb, inarticulate, helpless, like a worm by the way- 
side, crushed, bleeding, liteless; but now, bursting 
from the deadly bands that 


“Bound them, 
“ With Styx nine times round them,” 


my ideas float on winged words, and as they expand 
their plumes, catch the golden light of other years. 
My soul has indeed remained in its original bondage, 
dark, obscure, with longings infinite and unsatistied ; 
my heart, shut ap in the prison-house of this rude 
clay, has never found, nor will it ever fin.!, a heart to 
speak to; but that my understanding also did not re- 
mein dumb and brutish, or at length found a languave 


to express itself, lowe to Coleridge, But this is not 
to my purpose. 
My father lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, and 


was in the habit of exchangitig visits with Mr. Rowe, 
and with Mr. Jenkins of Whitechurch, (nine miles 
farther on,) according to the custom of Dissenting 
ministers in each other's neighbourhool, A line o 
ec ummunication is thus established, by which the flame 
of civil and religious liberty is kept alive, and nou- 
rishes its smouldering fire unquenchable, like the fires 
in the Agamemnon of A®schylus, placed at different 
stations, that waited fur ten long years to announce) 
with their blazing pyramids the destruction of Troy.| 
Coleridge had agreed to come over and see my father, | 
according to the courtesy of the country,as Mr. Rowe's; 
probable successor; but, in the meantine, I had gone 
to hear him preach, the Sunday after his arrival. Al! 
poct and a philosopher getting up into a Unitarian) 
pulpit to preach the gospel, was a romance in these 
degenerate days, a sort of revival of the primitive spi-} 
rit of Christianity, which was not to be resisted. 
It was in January 1793, that I rose one morning bes} 
fore daylight, to walk ten miles in the mud, to hear) 
this celebrated person preach. Never, the longestda 
I have to live, shall [ have euch another walk as this 
cald, raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the year 
1798. lly ades impressions que ni le tems ni les 
circonstances peuvent effacer. Dusse-je vivre des 
siécles entiers, le doux tems de ma jeunesse ne peut 
renaitre pour moi, ni s'effacer jamais dans ma me- 
moire. When I got there, the organ was playing the 
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rose and gave out his text, “And he went up intoth 
mountain to pray, HIMSELF ALONE.” As he gave oy 
the text, his voice “rose like a steam of rich distille 
perfumes;” and when he came to the two last words 
which he pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, j| 
iseemed to me, who was then young, as if the sound 
had echeed from the bottom of the humun heart, api 
as if that prayer might have floated in sol in silenc 
through the universe. The idea of St. John came inty 
my mind, “of crying in the wilderness, who had hiy 
loins girt about, and whose food was locusts and wil | 
honey.” The preacher then launched into his sob 
ject, like an eagle dallying with the wind. The se 
mon was upon peace and war; upon church and state | 
—not their alliance, but their scparation; on the spj. 
ritofthe world and the spirit of Christianity—not y 
the same, but as opposed to one another. He talked 
of those who had “inscribed the cross of Christ o 
banners dripping with human gore.” He madea poet. 
ical and pastoral excursion——and to shew the fat! 
effects of war, drew a striking contrast between the 
simple shephard boy, driving his team afield, or sit. 
ting under the hawthorn, piping to his flock “as though | 
he should never be old,” and the same poor count 
lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought into town, a 
drunk at an a'ehouse, turned into a wretched drum | 
mer boy, with his hair sticking on end with powder 
and pomatum, a long cue at his back, and tricked on 
in the loathso:e finery of the profession of blood. 


“Such were the notes our once loved poet sung.” 


And for myself, I could not have been more delighted 
if | had heard the music of the spheres. Poetry ani 
Philosophy had met together, Truth and Genius had 
embraced, under the eye and with the sanction of Re 
ligion. This was even beyond my hopes. I returned 
home well satisfied. ° : . 


On the Tuesday following, the half-inspired speaker 
caine. | was called down into the room where he 
was, and went half-hoping, half afraid. He received 
me very graciously, and I listened for a long time 
without uttering a word. I did not suffer in his op- 
nion by my silence. “For those two hours,” he after _ 
wards was pleased to say, “he was conversing with 
William Hazlitt’s forehead!” His appearance was 
different from what I had anticipated from seeing him 
before. At a distance, and in the dim light of the 
chapel, there was, to me, a strange wildness in bis 





jaspect, a — obscurity, and I thought him pitted 
|. 


with the small-pox. His complexion was, at that 
time, clear, and even bright— 


“As srethe children of yon azure sheen.” 


His forehead was broad and high, light, as if built of 
ivory, with large projecting eyebrows, and his eyes 
rolling beneath them, like a sea with darkened lustre, 
“A certain tender bloom his face o’erspread,” & 
purple tinge as we see it in the pale thoughtful com 
plexions of the Spanish portrait painters, Murillo and 
Velasquez. lis mouth was gross, voluptuous, open, 
eloquent; his chin good-humoured and round; bat his 
nose, the rudder of the face, the index of the will, was — 


small, feehle, nothing—like what he has done. It 


might see n that the genius of his face, as from a height, 


surveyed and projected him (with sufficient capacity — 
and huge aspiration) into the world unknown of 


40Jth psalm, and when it was done, Mr. Coleridge thought and imagination, with nothing to support of 
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nide his veering purpose; as if Cylumbus had launch- 
ed his adventurous course for the New World ina 
shallop, without oars or compass. So, at least, | com- 
ment on it after the event. Culeridge, in his person, 
was rather above the common size, inclining to the 
corpnient, or, like Lord Hamlet, “somewhat fat and 

ry.” His hair (now, alas! grey) was then black and 

as the raven’s, and fell in smooth masses over] 
his forehead. ‘Thie long pendulous hair is peculiar to 
enthusiasts, to those whose minds tend heavenward; 
and is traditionally inseparable (though of a different 
colour) from the picture of Christ. It ought to belong 
asa character, toall who preach Christ Crucified— 
and Coleridge was, at that tin:e, one of those! 

Hazlitt here introduces a sketch of his fa- 
ther, and contrasts the host and the guest. 
The life of the former was, tike that of Cole- 
ridge, a dream; but “a dream of infinity and 
eternity; of death, the resurrection, and za 
judgment to come.” 

No tuo individuals were ever more unlike. A poct 
was, to my father, a sert of nondeseript; yet, whatever 
added grace to the Unitarian cause was to him wel- 
come. He could hardly have been more surprised or 

, if our visiter had worn wings. Indeed, tis 
thoughts had wings, and, as the silken sounds rustlec 
round our little wainscoted parlour, my father threw 
back his spectacles over his forehead, his white hairs 
mixing with its sanguine hue; and a smile of delight 
beamed across his rugged cardial face, to think that 
truth had found a new ally in Fancy! Besides, Cole- 
ridge seemed to take considerable notice of te, and 
that of itself was enough. He talked very familiarly, 
but agreeably, and glanced over a variety of subjects 
At dinner-time, he grew more animated; and dilated, 
in a very edifying manner, on Mary Wolstonecraft and 
Mackintosh. ‘The last, he said, he considered (on my 
father’s speaking of his “Vindicie Gallice” as a capi- 
tal performance) as a « lever scholastic man—a master 
of the topice—or as the ready warehous:-‘man of letters 
who knew exactly where to lay his hand on what he 
wanted, though the goods were not his own. He 
thought him no match for Burke, either in style or 
matter. Burke was a metaphysician, Mackintosh a 
mere logician. Burke was an orator (almost a poet) 
who reasoned in figures, because he had an eye for 
nature. Mackintosh, on the other hand, was a rheto- 
tician, who had only an eye ta commonplaces. On 
this, | ventured to say that | had always entertained a 
great opinion of Burke, and that (as far as { could find) 
the speaking of hisn with contempt might be made the 
test of a vulvar democratical mind. ‘This was the 
first observation 1 ever made to Coleridge, and he said 
it was a very just and striking one. 1 remember en 
leg of Welsh mutton and the turnips on the table that 
day, had the finest flavour imaginable. Coleridge 
added that Mackintosh and Tom Wedgwood (of whom 
however, he apuke highly) had expressed a very in- 
different opinion of his friend, Mr. Wordsworth, on 
which he remarke | to them—“tTle strides so far before} 
ym, that he dwindles in the distance!” Godwin had 
once boasted to hin, of having carried on an argument 
with Mackintosh for three hours with dubious suc- 
cess, Coleridge wold him -“If there had been a man 
of genius in the room, he would have settled the ques- 
tion in five minutes.” He asked me if 1 had ever seen 


a playful, easy air. 
one instance of the ascendency which people of ima- 
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moments, and that she seemed to me to turn off God- 


win’s objections to something she advanced with quite 
He replied, that “this was only 


— exercised over those of mere intellect.” He 
id not rate Godwin very high; (this was caprice or 
prejudice, real or affected;) but he had a great idea of 
Mrs, Wolstonecraft’s powers of conversation; none at 
all of her talent for book making. We talked a little 
about Holcroft. He had been asked if he was not 
much struck with him; and he said he thought himself 
more in danger of being struck by him. 1 complained 
that he would not let me get on at all; for he required 
a definition of every the commonest word, exclaiming, 
“What do you mean by a sensation, sit! What do 
you mean by an ideat” This, Coleridge said, wes 
barricadoing the road to truth: it was setting upa 
turnpike-gate at every step we took. I forget a great 
number of things, many more than I remember; but 
the day passed off pleasantly, and the next morning 
Mr. Coleridge was to return to Shrewsbury. When 
I came down to breakfast, 1 found that he had just re- 
ceived a le:ter from his friend, T. Wedy wood, making 
him on offer of £150 a-year, if he chose to waive his 
present pursuit, and devote himself entirely to the 
study of poetry and philosophy. Coleridge seemed to 
make up his mind to close with this proposal, in the 
act of tying on one of his shoes. It threw an addi- 
tional dainp on his departure. It took the wayward 
enthusiast quite from us, to cast him into Deva’s wind- 
ing vales, or by the shoresof old romance. Instead of 
living at ten miles’ distance, of being the pestor of a 
Dissenting congregution at Shrewsbury, he was 
henceforth to inbabit the Hill of Parnassus, to be a 
shepherd on the Delectable Mountains. Alas! I knew 
not the way thither, and felt very little gratitude for 
Mr. Wedgwood's bounty. I was presently relieved 
from this dilemma; for Mr. Coleridge, asking for a pen 
and ink, and going to a table to write something ou a 
bit of card, advanced towards me with undulating step, 
and giving me the precious document, said that that 
was his address, Adr Coleridge, Nether-Stowey, Somer- 
setshire; and that he should be glad to see me there in 
a few weeks’ time, and if I chose, would come half 
way tomeet me. IT was not Jess surprised than. the 
shepherd boy, (this simile is to be found. in Cassandra,) 
when he sees a thunderbolt fall close at his feet. I 
stammered out my acknowledgements and acceptance 
of this offer (I thought Mr. Wedgwood’s annuity a 
trifle to it) as well as 1 could; and, this mighty busi- 
ness being settled, the poet-preacher took leave, and I 
ccompanied him six miles on the road. It wase fine 
morning in the middle of winter, and he talked the 
whole way. The scholar in Chaucer is described as 
going 

—*Sounding on his way.” 

So Coleridge went on his. 

The renewal of this delicious intercourse; 
the solitary journey of Hazlitt, with its 
charming incidents, or rather reminiscences 
and all that came of it, we must leave’ to the 
reader. Coleridge went to Germany, Other 
links of that brilliant chain are thus slightly 
and pointedly introduced :-- 

I saw no more of him fora year or two, during 





Mary Wolstonecra‘t; and { aaid I had once for a few 


which time he had been wandering in the Llartz Fo- 
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rest in Germany; and his return was cometary, me-|so deeply, or by his tooke, in those places where 
teorous, unlike his setting out. It was not till some|clouding passion intervenes-—] should belie my ow, 
time after that I knew his friends Lamb and Southey.| conscience, if] said Jessthan that I think W. H. tobe 
The last always appears to me (as I first saw him)|in his natural and healty state, one of the wisest an | 
= a seme te book a his tne Noy the st 2 ty ae oe pa te — — an 
with a bon-mot in his month. It was at wins that/oF that intimacy which was WIXt us, It Is my 
{ met him with Holcroft and Coleridge, where they|that 1 was able for so many years to have prvservedit | 
were disputing fiercely which was the best—Man as entire; and I think I shall go to my grave without fing | 
he was, or man as he is tobe. “Give me,” says|ing, or expecting to find snch another companion, | 
Lamb, “man as he is not to be.” This saying was But I forget my manners. You will pardon me, gir, | 
the beginning of a friendship between us, which 1)! return to the correspondence.” 
ayy Continaes. .., | Next to being the writer of this letter, one | 
_Tt di continue to the close of Hazlitt S'would wish to be the subject of it. No nobler | 
life; but not without interruption. 
was able to preserve the friendship of this/of jetters. 
simple-minded and high-souled man, of child-| After returning from Paris, where he had | 
ere wens # the ger ath abe sailor several pictures, and studied many, 
sider a pews t haz oF ae ‘Hazlitt commenced business, and made 4 
existence; as it was retained in spite o the professional tour, aS a portrail-painter, ob 
oa Ye and poe ret and fostered Py taining sitters and admirers. But the critic 
he evil chances and incidents of his lle. lof the Fine Arts couid not satisfy his ows 
Nba Lamb — agra = did os Proud mind. His best efforts fell far below his ex. 
justice, ts proved in the tullowing letter, ad-alied standard of excellence; and his aspirin 
pyar my oe ro, we hope, yet spirit would not rest content in sndicgdes 
all its beauty, and felt its truth and genero-!tn the autumn of 1807, he came to London, 
sity. Young Hazlitt thus introduces it iwhere he found a temporary home in the 
__ The friendship of Lamb and my father was once/jouse of his brother, resolving at last to sub- 
interrupted by some wilful fancy on the part of the aleate the pew fer the pencil. la the cout 
latter. At this time, Southey happened to pay a com- " h ‘ Pe ? I ; : blished 
pliment to Lamb at the expense of some of his compa-|\0f the next four years, he published several 
nions, my father among them. The faithfnl and un-| Works, which, very probably, found more ad- 
swerving heart of the other, forsaking not, although|mirers than purchasers, Among bis literary 
forsaken, refused a compliment at such a price, and' jobs, was a work which should not be. lost 
sent it back tothe giver. The tribute to my father! sight of—an abridgement of “Tucker’s Light 
which he at the same time paid, n ay stand for everas\of Nature;” in which the spirit of the seven 


one of the proudest and truest evidences of the wri- “a F 
: ‘large volumes are felicitously condensed into 
ter’s heart and intellect. It brought back at once the; Ts y 


repentant offender to the arms of his friend, and no-|O%> ™ which is preserved entire all the sin- 
thing again separated them till death came. It is as) $¥lar turns of thought and striking illustra 
follows:— tions of the original. 

* * * * From the other gentleman I neither) He was one of the many answerers of the 
expect nor desire (as he is well assured) any such population theories of Malthus; of whom, by 
concessions as L—H— made to C—. What hath\ihe way, bone-manure, oil-cake, draining, amd 
yr aphte y Praga tren haya rp steam power, have been the most triumphant 

» when ther osu " ae - 
I know not, I stood well with him for fifteen years; confuters, by bringing ag subject u, z 
(the proudest of my life,) and have ever spoke my full touchstone GS cBperiment. . i 1606, Elaziitt 
mind of him to some to whom his panegyric must natu-| Married Miss Stodart, the sister of a gentle. 
rally be least tasteful, I never in thought swerved from|man then well known as connected with the 
him; I never betrayed him; I never slackened in my| ministerial newspaper press, and now Chief | 
admiration of him; I was the same to him (neither bet-| Justice of Malta. He settled in Wiltshire 
ter nor worse) though he could not see it, as_in the! upon his marriage, and spent several years 
days when he thonght fit totrust me. At this instant) ; |, retirement, engaged in literary pursuits 
he may be preparing for me some compliment above} } ‘lati for th blisher Several | 
my deserts; as he has sprinkled many such among his|2"@ COMptations tor es Oe 
admirable books, for which I rest his debtor; or, for)cbildren were born to him, of whom the au- 
anything I know or can guess to the contrary, he may) thor of this biographical sketch is the sole 
he about to read a lecture on my weaknesses. He is\survivor. The others died in infancy. In| 
welcome to them, (as he was to my humble hearth,)| the unhappy differences which arose between 
if they can divert a spleen or ventilate a fit of sullen-' Hazlitt and*his wife, itis not easy for strang- 
ness. | wish he would not quarrel with the world at\... t judge; but there is no reason to believe 
the rate he does; but the reconciliation n ust be eflected hi Lally blumeles His judgement of the 
by himeelf, and I despair of living to see that day.| "1M “UO'Y hag, yaw we "8 : 
But—protesting against much that he has written, and|"©*% Was severe, if not uncandids but his ex 
some things which he chooses to do; judging him by|/periences were, In all probability, such as 
his conversations which I enjoyed so long and relished!tended to produce this illiberality. In an es 








That he |record is to be found of the friendship of men _ 
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jured me to my doom. 


“On the Conduct of Life,” addressed in 
all probability, to his son, along with many 
riofound and practical, and some trite and 
common-place remarks and maxims, he gives 

lace to more lengthened admonitians upon 
the subject of marriage than was required; 
and to a tirade against women, which must) 
have arisen from a root of bitterness seated 
deep in his own bosom. 
quo'es the ever memorable and painful words 
of Coleridge, in bewailing the failure of his 
own domestic happiness. 
his own person:— 

A spider, the meanest creature that crawls or lives, 
has its mate or fellow; but a scholar has no mate or 
fellow. For myself, 1 had courted thought, I had felt 
pain, and Love turned away his face from me. I have 
gazed along the silent air for that smile which had 
I no more heard those accenis 
which would have burst upon me like a voice from 


In one place, he 


Here he says, in 


heaven. I loathed the light that shone upon my dis- 
grace. Hours, days, years, passed away, and only 
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Castlereagh, but who “loved no plays;” cf Quakers, 
who approved him as the oppenent of Slavery and 
Capital Punishment, but who “heard no music;”’ of 
citizens, devoted to the main chance, who had a hank- 
ering after “the improvement of the mind,” but to 
whom his favourite doctrine of its natural disinterest- 
edness wag a riddle; of a few enemies, who came ‘to 
sneer; and a few friends who were eager to learn and 
to admire. The comparative insensibility of the bulk 
of his audience to his finest passages, sometimes pro- 
voxed him to awaken their attention by points which 
broke the train of his discourse, after which he could 
make himself amends by some abrupt paradox which 
might set their prejudices on edge, and make them 
fancy they were shocked. He startled many of them 
at the onset, by observing, that, since Jacob’s Dream, 
the heavens have gone further off and become astro- 
nomical,” a fine extravagance, which the ladies and 
gentlemen who had grown astronomical themselves 
under the preceding ecturer, felt called on to resent 
as an attack on their severer studies. When he read 
a well known extract from Cowper, comparing a poor 
cottager with Voltaire, and had pronounced the line 
“A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew,” 


turned false hope to fixed despair. And, as my frail/they broke into a joyous shout of self-gratulation that 


bark sails down the’ stream of time, the God of Love 
stands on the shore; and, as I stretch out my hands to 
him in vain, claps his wings, and mocks me as I pass! 


they were so much wiser than a wicked Frenchman. 


When he passed by Mrs. Hannah More with observ- 


ing, that, “she had written a great deal which he had 
never read,” a voice gave expression to the general 


From Wiltshire, Hazlitt, in 1811, removed|commisseration and surprise, by calling out, “More pity 
to London, from which time he wrote politi-/for you!” They were confounded at his reading with 
caland theatrical criticisms for the leading|more emphasis, perhaps, than discretion, Gay’s epi- 


newspapers, delivered his lectures, and com- 


grammatic lines on Sir Richard Blackmore, in which 
scrip ural persons are freely hitched into rhyme; but, 


posed his principal works. Of one course of he went doggedly on to the end, end, by his perse- 


these lectures his son gives this account; 


verance, baffled those who, if he had acknowledged 


His success as a lecturer on a former occasion in-|himself wrong by stopping, would have hissed him 


duced him, in the year 1818, to undertake a series of 


without mercy. He once had an edifying advantage 


lectures on the Comic Writers, and the Poets of Eng-jover them. He was enumerating the humanities 


land, and on the Dramatic Literature of the age of 


which endeared Dr. Johnson to his mind; and, at the 


Elizabeth. These he delivered at the Surrey Insti-lclose of an agreeable catalogue, mentioned, as last 
tution, and they were all subsequently published injand noblest, “his carrying the poor victim of disease 
single volumes, under their respective titles. Uponjand dissipation on his back through Fleet Street”—at 


these delightful topics the lecturer is acknowledged 


which a titter arose trom some who were struck by the 


by many, who were not influenced (as | undoubtedly|picture as ludicrous, and a murmur from others who 
may be) by feelings of partiality and affection, toldeemed the allusion unfit for ears polite. He paused 
have descanted in a spirit worthy of association with/for an instant, and then added, in bis sturdiest and 
those glorious themes; bringing forward many features|most impressive manner, “an act which realizes the 


of interest in our poetry and dramatic literature, and 


parable of the Good Samaritan;” at which his moral 


opening up original views and novel speculations onjand delicate hearers shrunk rebuked into deep silence, 


subjects that appeared exhausted. His delivery of the 
selected passages is pronounced to have been emi- 


He was not eloquent in the true senee of the term; for 
his thoughts were too weighty to be moved along by 


nently calculated to communicate to his hearers the|the shallow stream of feeling which an evening’s ex- 
enthusiasm by which, upon such subjects, he was in-|citement can rouse. He wrote all his Jectures, and 
variably animated, My father’s next published work|read them as they were written; but his deep voice 


wis the “Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays.” 

But the only satisfactory account of his 
power and tact as a lecturer is found in Mr. 
Talfourd’s “Thoughts.” It is exceedingly 
characteristic of the man. 


and earnest manner suited his matter well. He seemed 


to dig into his subject—and not in vain, 


In the year 1823, Hazlitt and his wife, who, 
we believe, had been for a considerable time 
separated, were legally divorced, under the 


Mr. Hazlitt delivered three courses of Lectures at easy forms of the Scottish law. Since it was 


the Surrey Institution, to the matter of which we 


to be told at all, we may suffer their son to 


have repeatedly alluded—on The English Poets; onli the melancholy story:— Their union had 


The English Comic Writers; and on the Age of Eli- 
tabeth--before audiences with whom he had but “an 
imperfect sympathy.” They consisted chiefly of Dis- 
senters, who agreed with him in his hatred ot Lord 





for some years past failed to produce that 
mutual happiness which was its object, owing, 
in great measure, to an imagined and most 
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unfounded idea, on my father’s part, of a wan 


of sympathy on that of my mother. For some 
time previous to this, my father had. fallen 


into am infatuation which he has himself il 


lustrated in glowing and eloquent language, in 
a regretted publication, called ‘Liber Amoris. 


The subject is a painful one, and admits o 


but one cheerful consolation—that my father’s 
name and character were but momentarily 
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tlaway, without method or object, and withont {ving 
anything to show for it, They have not, for instanes 
a fine house, but they hire two houses at a tine: ther 
have not a hot-house in their garden, but a shrub’ 

within doors; they do not poh om but they purchase; 
library, and dispose of it when they move hotise, 4 
princely benefactor provides them with lodging, 
f| where, for a time, you are sure to find them at hom» 
and they furnish them in a handsome style for thoy 
who are to come afler them. With all this sieve-lik, 


dimmed by what, indeed, was but a momen-|°conemy, they can only afford a lez of mutton anda 


tary delusion.” 


This was an episode in the 
life of Hazlitt which, though involving much 
less guilt and misery than many similar inci- 
dents which are more discreetly managed, 


single bottle of wine, and are glad to get a lift ing 
cominon stage; whereas with a little management an} 
the same disbursements, they might entertain a muni 
of company and drive a smart tillbury. But they s 
no value upon money, and throw it away-on any 0} 


must, so svon as he emerged from temporaryjject, or in manner tbat first presents itself, merely w 


hallucination, have overwhelmed him with 
It is enough that 
no vicious or sensual man could have fallen 


sorrow and mortification. 


into such fascination, nor any decently hypo 
critical one have proclaimed it, 


the other approaching that sober age. 


tenacious vigor of the sufferer. 


Hazlitt married a second time—the widow 
of Lieutenant Colonel Bridgewater. The lady, 
we are informed, possessed some property. 
We know not if this second union tended to 
impreve his opinion of the marriages of poor 
From this period to the end 
of his life, he was employed in severe literary 
labour; and he besides contributed many light 
articles to the Edinburgh Review—the finest 
in critical felicity that are to be found in its 
multitudinous volumes—and also to the Lon- 
He had 
his share of those usual squabbles with the 
publishers, of which few men of letters, living 


men of betters. 


don and New Monthly Magazines. 


from hand to mouth, are able to keep clear. 


His son states that his actual income in these 


years, from his literary engagements, was 
about £600 per annum; but that, though 


guilty of no actual extravagance, his want of 


system prevented him from ever arriving at 
anything approaching ease of circumstances. 
In his Essay “On the Want of Money,” Haz- 
litt, we think, supplies the key to his pecu- 
niary difficulties. 

There are two classes of people that I have observed 
who are not so distinct as might be imagined—those 
who cannot keep their own money in their hands, and 
those who cannot keep their hands from other people's. 
The first are always in want of money, though they 
do not know what they do with it. They muddle it 


This exam- 
ple and that of Rousseau overturns whatever 
poets and romancers affirm of first young love 
The uncontrollable madness of the passion 
had not broken out in either of those remark- 
able men, until the one was forty-seven and 
Like 
an inflammatory disease attacking a patient 
in high health and strength, the violence of 
the symptoms and the danger of the patient 
were in correspondence with the matured, 


have itoff their hands; so that you wonder what ha 
become of it. 

To the second class we need not allude, 
Hazlitt did not belong to it. 

Very painful stories were in circulationof 
the extreme depression of Hazliu’s circum 
stances in the latter years of his life. We find 
no allusion to such urgent necessities in this 
work; although it is too probable that in his 
last days he suffered the pinches of severest 
poverty. He died in August, 1830, after a short 
illness, cheered in the midst of his sufferings 
and privations, with the downfal of the hated 
Bourbons. What would he have said to the 
higher elevation of the younger branch? On 
his death-bed his old friends drew affection 
ately around him. A stately funeral anda 
place in Westminster Abbey were not neces 
sary to his fame. “An old and warmly attached 
riend” raised a tombstone over his hum. 
ble grave, in the churchyard of St. Anne's, 
Soho. The epitaph describes the sleeper as 
A DESPISER OF THE MERELY Ricn AND GREAT} 4 
Lover or THe Peop.e, Poor on OprressED; A HATE 
or THE Parpe anp Powse or THE Few, as OPPosED 
TO THE HAPPINESS OF THE MANY; A MAN OF TRUE MORAL 
COURAGE, WHO SACRIFICED ProriT AND PRESENT Fans 
To Patncipie, AND a YEARNING FoR THE Goop oF Hy 
man Natruae; Wo WAS A BURNING WOUND TO AN ARIS 
TOCRACY THAT COULD NOT ANSWER HIM BEFORE ME 
AND WHO MAY CONFRONT HIM BEFORE THEIR MAKER 
HE LIVED AND DIED THE UNCONQUERED CHAMPION OF 
Crora, Lrserty, ano Humanity. “ Dunrrantes 
opera Learre.” THIS STONE IS RAISED BY 
ONE WHOSE HEART IS WITH HIM IN HI8§ 
GRAVE. ‘ 
This is but one testimony borne to the emr 
nent merits of Hazlitt. To-day we are more 
strongly wrapped in the man than in his 
works, so we would fain heap up other tro- 
phies, all coming from those pure and friendly 
hands whence he would have chosen to de 
rive them. Of him, Mr. Bulwer closes his 
critical estimate, by saying— f 
“ Looking over all that he has effected—his vari 
ous accumalation of knowledge; the amazing range 
of subjects, from the most recondite to the inost fa 
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niliar, which he compassed, apparently with so much 
ease; his exceeding furce of thought and fluent apt- 
yess of expression—lI cannot be surprised at the im- 





jon he has left amongst those- who knew him/the humane. 
ters—his intuitive feeling was in favour of the multi- 


tude ;—yet had he nothing of the demagogue in lit- 
erature; he did not pander to a single vulgar pas- 
Sion, «© 4 «© «6 


yell, and who consider that bis books alone are not 
gifficient evidence and mirror of his mind. Some 
pen afe greatest in their books—others in them- 
slves;—the first are usually poets, the last critics. 
For the imagination is a less pliant and ~—_ faculty 
than the reason, and its genii are not so easily invok- 
el. Aman of great knowledge, of great analytical 
fculties, of active intellectual habits, and of a Lively 
fancy, united, can scarcely fail of attaining his level 
inconvergation, provided always that he has the am- 
bition to desire it. 

“When Hazlitt died, he left no successor ; others 
may equal him, but none resemble. And I confess 
that few deaths of the great writers of my time ever 
affected me mere painfully than his: for of most o' 
those who, with no inferior genius, have gone before 
him, it may be said that in their lives they tasted the 
sweets of their immortality, they bad their consola- 
tions of glory ; and if fame can atone for the shattered 
nerve, the jaded spirit, the wearied heart of those 

“who scorn delight and love laborious days"—verily, 
they had their reward. But Hazlitt went down to 
dust without having won the crown for which he had 
» bravely struggled; the snouts of applauding thou- 
sands echoed not to the sick man’s bed; his reputa- 
tion, great amongst limited circles, was still question- 
able to the world. He who had done eo much for 
the propagation of thought—for the establishinent of 
new sectaries and new schools—from whose wealth 
somany had filled theit coffers—left no stir on the 
surface from which he sank to the abyss:—he who 
had vindicated so nobly the fame of others—what 
critic to whom the herd would listen had vindicated 
his? Men with meagre talents and little souls could 
command the ear of thousands, but to the wisdom of 
the teacher it was deafened. Vague and unexamined) - 
judices, aided only by some trivial faults or some 
ughty mannerism of his own, had steeled the pub- 
lie, who eagerly received the doctrines filched from 
him po 
the originator, A great man sinking amidst the twi- 
light of his own renown, after a brilliant and uncloud- 
race, if a solemn, is an inspiring and elating spec- 
tacle. But nature has no sight more sad and cheer. 
lees than the sun of a genius which the clouds have 
long and drearily overcast that there are few to 
mourn and miss the luminary when it sinks from the 
horizon. 

“The faults of Hazlitt have been harshly judged, 
because they have not been fairly analyzed. They 
arose mostly from an arrogant and lordly sense of su- 
periority. It is to this that 1 resolve his frequent par- 
adoxes—his bold assertions—his desire to startle. It 
was the royalty of talent which does not measure its 
conduct by the maxims of those whom it would rule. 
Ke was the last man to. play the thrifty with his 
thouzhts—he sent them forth with an insolent osten- 
tation, and cared not much what they shocked or 
whom they offended. I suspect that half which the 
unobservant have taken literally, he meant, secretly, 
i sarcasm. As Johnson in conversation, so Hazlitt 
in books, pushed his own theories to the extreme— 
partly to show his power, partly, perhaps, from con- 
tempt of the logic of hia readers. He wrote rather 




















for himself than.others. . . . . . 
keen sense of the beautiful and the subtle ; and, what 
is more, he was deeply imbued with sympathies for 


. Hehada 


He ranks high amongst the social wri- 


We have already quoted Mr. Talfourd’s 


memorable words—Hazlitt had indeed as 
passionate a desire for “truth as others have 
for wealth, or power, cr fame;’’ and such 
words so applied, will-bear endless repetition. 
Those which follow corroborate them: 
purpose of his research was always steady 
and pure; and no temptation from without 
could induce him to pervert or conceal the 
faith that was in him.” 
loftiest contemporaries, of how few of the 
sons of men, can this nobility of mind be 
affirmed! 
despised, and he even perversely fortified 
himself in disdain of the Laureate. 
ridge and Wordsworth, Mr. Talfourd, in no- 
ticing his disregard of modern writers, finely 
says—* They were not moderns to him; for 
he knew them in his youth, which was his 
own antiquity ; and the feelings which were 
the germ of their poetry had sunk deep into 
his heart. 
them was broken before he became known 
to the world as an author; and he sometimes 
alluded to them with bitterness; du/ he, and 
he alone, has done justice to the immortal works 
of the one and the genius of the other. . . 


—*'The 


Of how few of his 


Southey, he, it is to be feared, 


Of Cole- 


His personal acquaintance with 


In the midst of his attacks, 


bd . . ° . 


there are involuntary confessions ef their in- 
fluence over his mind, touches of admira- 
, tion, heightened by fond regret, which speak 
hand, to the wisdom and eloquence of] more thas. his elaborate eulogies upon them 
in his * Spirit of the age. 


999 


“Tt was the fashion to denounce him as a sour 


Jacobin; but no description could be more unjust. 
Under the influence of some bitter feeling, he occa- 
sionally poured out a furious invective against those 
whom he regarded as the enemies of liberty or the 
apostates from its cause; but, in general, his force 
was diverted (unconsciously to himself) by figures 
and fantasies, by fine and quaint allusions, by quota- 
tions from his favourite authors, introduced with sin- 
gular felicity as respects the direct link of aseociation, 
but tending by their very 
of the reader, and substitute the sense of luxury for 
that of hatred or anger. 
the reasoning is most cogent, every other sentence 
contains some exquisite passage from Shakspeare, or 
Fletcher, or Wordsworth, trailing after it a line of 
golden associations.” 


beauty to unnerve the mind 


In some of his essays, when 


We do not think that Hazlitt’s son has 


once alluded to the base and systematic per- 
secution of which his father was the victim, 
and which, naturally sensitive, he perhaps 
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felt more keenly than became so noble a man, 
But this is alluded to by Mr, Talfourd, in 
marked terms. ‘The following courageous 
remarks are introduced by what seems to us 
a fallacious opinion, or one not made out, of 
a defect of imegination in Hazlitt :— 

** The room of Imagination, which would have en- 
abled him to command all his resources, and place his 
rare experiences to their true account, was supplied 
by a will—sufliciently sturdy by nature, and made ir- 
ritable and capricious by the most inexcusable misre- 
presentation and abuse with which the virulence of 
party-spirit ever disgraced literary criticism. His 
works were shamelessly garbled ; his person and ha- 
bits slandered: and me Awe any one page of which 
contained thought sufficient to supply a whole Quar- 
terly Review, were dismissed with affected contempt, 
as the drivelling of an impudent pretender, whose 
judgment was to be estimated by an enthusiastic 
expression torn from its context, and of whose Eng- 
lish style a degisive specimen was found in an error 
of the press. Thus was a temperament, always fer- 
vid, stung into irregular action; the strong regard to 
things was matched by as vivid a dislike of persons ; 
and the sense of injury joined with the sense of beauty 
to disturb the solemn musings of the philosopher and 
the great hatreds of the patriot.” 

Of the strength of his wil/, we find one proof 
which deserves notice. It required the ope 
ration of time and chance to dispel the illu- 
sions of misplaced love from a mind so fer- 
vid and passionate ; but its energy was suffi- 
cient to subjugate at once a powerful appe- 
tite confirmed by habit. At one period of 
his life, he insensibly learned to indulge to 
an excess in wine and spirits, which he found 
was likely to impair his health, and which 
might be prejudicial to his mental faculties. 
From the day on which he took his resolu- 
tion of abstinence, to the hour of his death, 
a period of sixteen years, he never tasted 
either wine or spirits. To some this may 
seem 2 very trivial affair; but Mr. Talfourd 
does not seem so to consider it. We confess 
we are glad of any pretext for drawing in 
every personal trait of Hazlitt, of the few 
presented tous. We call them few, because 
they are so little commensurate with our ine 
satiable curiosity. Mr. Talfourd saysi— 
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“ For some years previous to his death, he observed 
an entire abstinence from fermented liquors, which 
he had once quaffed with the proper relish he had for 
all the good things of this life, but -which he coura- 
geously resigned when he found the indulgence pe- 
rilous to his health and faculties. The cheerfulness 
with which he made this sacrifice always appeared 
to us one of the most amiable traits in his character. 
He had no censure for others, who with the same 
motive were less wise or less resolute; nor did he 
think he had earned, by his own constancy, any right 
to intrude advice which he knew, if wanted, must be 
unavailing. Nor did he profess to be a convert to 
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cated by one of his kindest and staunchest friends: hy 
avowed that he yielded to neceesity ; and, instead of 
avoiding the sight of that which he could no longy 
taste, he was seldom so happy as when he sat wif, 
friends at their wine, participating the sociality of 
the time, and renewing his own past enjoyment jp 
that of his companions, without regret and withoy 
envy. Like Dr. Jol.nson, he made himself a pog 
amends for the loss.of wine by drinking tea, not» 
largely, indeed, as the hero of Boswell, but at least of 
equal potency—for he might have challenged Mr. 
Thrale and all her sex to make stronger tea thay 
his own. In society, as in politics, he was no flincher, 
He loved ‘to hear the chimes at midnight,’ without 
considering them as a summons to rise. At the» 
seasons; when in his happ‘est mood, he used to dwell 
on the conversational powers of his friends, and liv: 
over again the delightful hours he had passed with 
them ; repeat the pregnant puns that one had made; 
tell over again a story with which another bad com 
vulsed the room; or expand in the eloquence of. 
third; always best pleased when he could detec 
some talent which was unregarded by the world, and 
giving alike, to the celebrated and the unknown, due 
honour.” 


Since we are dealing in personalities, we 
may yield to the seduction of Mr. Talfourd’s 
portrait. 


“In person, Mr. Hazlitt wos of the middle siz, 
with a handsome and eager countenance, worn ly 
sickness and thought; and dark hair, which had cur} 
ed stiffly over the temples, and was only of late year 
sprinkled with grey. His gait was slouching aod 
awkward, and his dress neg'ected ; but, when he be 
gan to talk, he conld not be mistaken for a common 
man. In the company of persons with whom he wa 
not familiar, his bashfulness was painful; but whea 
he became entirely at ease, and entered ona favourite 
topic, no one’s conversation was ever more delightful 
He did not talk for effect, to dazzle, or surprise, ot 
annoy, but with the most simple and honest desire to 
ake his view of the subject entirely apprehended by 
his hearer. There was sometimes an obvions strug- 
gle to do this to his own satisfaction: he seemed lt 
bouring to drag his thought to light from its deep 
urking place; and, with modest distrust of that 
power of expression which he had found so late in 
life, he often betrayed a fear that he had failed 
make himself understood, and recarred to the subject 
again and again, that he might be assured he had suc- 
ceeded. In argument, he was candid and |iberal: 
there was nothing about him pragmatical or excls 
sive; he never drove a principle to its utmost poss 
ble consequences, but, like Locksley, ‘allowed for 
the wind." 

Those who look at Bewick’s portrait o 
Hazlitt, prefixed to this work, will agree 
with us, that Mr. Talfourd has not erred on 
the side of praise, in describing his counte 
nance as “handsome and eager.” With 
more beauty than the head and face of Byroa 
exhibit, this unites an expression of sweet 
ness, contemplativeness, and mild benignity, 
which we were not prepared to find in the 





the general system of abstinence which was advo- 


countenance of the uncompromising and 
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sometimes perverse, but certainly never hard failed to hezr something of that. gentleman : 


or stern, Worshipper of Truth, 


If the sunshine friends of Hazlitt fell off, it 
was with no measured affection that he con- 
tinued to be regarded by those who still clung 
to him with the tenderness of Barry Corn- 
wall, (whom the world will ever like the bet- 
ter, from learning from Mr. i 
he “cheered him with unwearied kindness in 
hours of the greatest need,”) or the warm 
and grateful enthusiasm of Knowles. -A son- 
net, written by the latter, on seeing Bewick’s 
drawing of Hazlitt, which we have mentioned 
above, is one of ths most beautiful of the 
trophies laid on his coffin, 


Thus Hazlitt looked! There’s life in every line ! 

Soul--language—-fire that colour could not give. 
See! on that brow how pale-robed Thought divine, 

In an embodied radiance seeins to live! 

Ak! in the gaze of that entranced eye, 
Humid, yet burning, there beams passion’s flame, 
Lighting the check and quivering through the 
frame ; 
While round the lips, the odour of a-sigh 

Yet hovers fondly, and its shadow sits 
Beneath the channel of the glowiug thought 

And tire-clothed eloquence, which comes tn fits 
Like Pyth:ac inspiration !——Bewick, taught 
* By thee, in vain doth slander’s venown'd dart 

Do its toul work “gainst him, This head must own 

a heart. 

Ii was worth living for to be followed to 
the tomb by the love and admiration of such 
men, The poets threw flowers into the grave 
of Spenser. Philosophers, ‘and poets, and 
true-hearted mon, have already entwined the 
memory of (Uaziire with imperishable 
wreaths: nor is the world long unjust to ge- 
nivs—iru,-nor yet ungentle, 





From the Quarterly Review. 
TOWNSEND’S MISCELLANIES, 


1. Wonehester and a few other Compositions, in 
Prose and Verse. By the Rev. Charles 
Townsend.. Winchester: 4to. 1335. 

2. Epistle to the Right’ Honourable John Haok- 
ham Frere in Malla, By‘William Stewart 
Rose. Brighton: 8vo. 1834. 


Tue circulation of Mr. Townsend’s Mis- 
cellanies has, we believe, been hitherto con- 
fined to ‘Winchester and his own intimates : 
Mr. Rose’s Epistle to Mr. Frere has been 
only privately printed ; but we are happy'in 
being allowed to consider it as publici juris, 
both because we regard it as among the best 
of his compositions, and because Mr. Towns- 
end may be said to be its hero, Few per- 
sons of literary taste, who have had occasion 


there is, we believe, no settled inhabitant of 
that neighbourhood who will not acknowledge 
the discriminating accuracy of his friend’s 


description of him 3 and so well du the Mis- 
cellanies of 1835 illustrate and confirm the 


Epistle of 1834, that we are glad of this op- 


Talfourd that portunity to place them together, as the 
materials of one complete and charming por- 
traiture, 


We heartily wish Mr. Rose would write 
many such rhyming letters as this to Mr. 
Frere. It is very lightly and elegantly versi- 
fied ; its transitions are at once easy and 
rapid ; and with much knowledge of society, 
and playful sarcasm on its follies, there are 
mixed up a thorough candour and good 
sense, and here and there sucha vein of true 
feeling for the beauties of external nature, 
that, on the whole, our moral and critical 
tastes have been equally gratified in’ the 
perusal. [tis delightful to find the poet sur- 
viving to grace the retirement, and mellow 
the retrospect, of the man of the world. 
The Epistle opens thus :— 


* That bound like bold Pronetheus on a rock, O 

S I@banished man, you reek ina Scirocco, 

Suave when a WMazstrale makes you shiver, 

While worse than vukure pecks and pines your liver ; 
Where neither lake nor river glads the eye 

Seared with the glare of hot and copper sky ,’ 
Where dwindkd tree o’ersha lows withered sward, 
Where green blade grows not; where the ground is 
charred :— 

Where, if from with red turf and dwindled tree 

You turn to look upon a suummer sea, 

And Sjeronave’s sal of snowy hue, 

Whitening and brightening on that field of blue; 

Or eye the palace, rich in tapestried hall, 

The Moorish window and the ma sive wall; 

Or mark the many, loitering in its shade, 

in many-coloured garb and guise arrayed 5 
Long-haired Sclavonian skipper, wish the red 

And scanty cap, which ill protects his head ; 
White-kilted Suliot, gay and gilded Greek, 

Grave, turban.ed Turk, and Moor of swarthy cheek ;— 
Or ssinted John’s contiguous pile explore, 

Gemmed altar, gilded beam, and gorgeous floor, 
Wh-re you imblascned in mosaic see 

Che symbols of a moukish chivalry; 

The vaulted roof, imp rvi_ us to the bomb; 

The votive tablet, and the victor’s tomb, 

Where vanquished Moslem, captive to his sword, 
Upholds the trophies of his conquering lord ;— 
Where if, while clouds from hallowed censers ream, 
You muse, and fail into a mid-day dream, 

And hear the pealing chaunt, and sacring bell, 

"Mid the drum’s larum and the Surst of shell, 

Short time to mark those many sights which I 

Have sung, short time to dream of days gone-by, 
Forced alms must purchase from a greedy crowd, 

Of lazy beggars, filthy, fierce, and loud, 

Who landing-piace, street, stair, and temple crowd ;— 
Where on the sultry wind fer ever swells 

The thunder of ten thousand tuneless bells, 





to visit Brighton of late years, can have 








While priestly drones in hourly pageant pass, 
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Hived ia their several cells by seund of brass j;— 

Where merry Eoglard’s merri: s month looks sorry, 

And your waste island seems but one wide quarry ;— 

I mune s—and think you might prefer my town, 

1s pensile pier, dry beach, and breezy down.’— 
Rose, pp. 1—3. 


A description of a ride by the Devil’s Dyke 


introduces to Mr, Frere the usual companion 
of Mr. Rose’s rambles on the Brighton downs 
—the same to whom he once sent, by post, a 
letter, with this epigraph— 

“ The Reverend Charles Townsend, (best on 

The list of Sussex parsons, ) Parsron,” 

These ‘breezy downs’ with their endless 
variety of sea view and land view, constitute 
the great charm of a residence at Brighton ; 
but no visitant can have forgotten the de- 
lightful contrast afforded, on descending from 
their heights to the rich soft pastures, the 
ancient groves, and the modest little hamlet 
of Preston, All this Mr. Rose paints with a 
truth and lightness of touch which recalls 
the better day of English rhyme. 


“ Upon this rumpled bed of thyme and turf 

1 loiter, listening to the rumbling surf ; 

Or idly mark the shadows as they fly, 

While green Earth maps the changes of the sky ; 
When, at the passing of the summer cloud, 
The frighted wheatear runs in haste, to shroud 
I's body in some sheltering hole ; and there 
(Poor tool !) is prisoned in the fowler’s snare. 
So may not I—to moralize my verse— 

Shun paltry perils, and encounter wors-! 

Here, gladdened by pure air and savour sweet 
Of wild herb crushed beneath my pony’s feet, 
] rove, when, warmed by softer wind and shower, 
They show their little blue or crimsoned flower. 
Here, when the sun is low, and a'r is still, 

And silence is upon the sea and hill, 

Well pleased I view the rampant lambs unite 
To race, or match themselves in mimic fight, 
Or through the prickly furze adventurous roam; 
‘Till by the milky mothers summoned home, 
They quit their game, and ply their nimble fret, 
In quick obedience to the peevish bleat. 


** Here oft, descending through a double swell, 
1 dive into a little wooded dell, 
Embosoming a hamlet, church and yard, 
Whose graves, except some few of more regard 
(Where wood a record of the dead preserves, 
Or harder stone) are ridged with humble turves. 
O’ergrown with greenwood in THE CURATE'S Fest; 
So screened, it might be called the parson’s nest. 
The chance! of the church in ochry stain 
Shows Becket’s death, befure the altar sl.in: 
And here, in red and yellow lines we trace, 
As in Greek fictile vase, an odd, wild grace; 
Though in the knightly murderers’ mail we read 
The painter's toil coeval with the deed® 
Much joys Tax cowatx to have first displayed 
‘This rude design, with roughcast overlaid. 


* “Though plste-armour had soon after that event 
been introduced, we do not find any admixture of it 
—not,even in the helmets of the assassins—while ve 


Or that which runs in purer stream, which gushed 
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simple are all his joys; books, garden, spaniel ! 
Yet lions he for truth would dave like Daniel.® 
Keen in the cause of altar and of throneg 

My peerle-s parson, careless in his own, 

Says in his heart, (what poets do but sing) 
‘That a glad poverty’s an honest thing,’ 

Dear is his dog, whom mouth of darkest dye 
Makes dearer in a tory master’s eye. 

Such is the pair: Ido the msn demur 

But on one point; which is, he calls me Sir. 


‘* This priest and beast oft join me, where no harrow 

Has raked the ground, by bottom, hill or barrow ; 

Or, since new path and place new pleasure yiekd, 

We rove by sheep-walk wide, and open field, 

Where the red poppy and pale wheaten spike 

Are mingled, to that ridge miscalled the dyke, 

Deemed by our clowns a labour of the devil ; 

A height whose frowning brow o’: rhangs a level, 

Where the glad eye field, farm, and forest sees, 

And gray smoke curl ng through the greenwood tree 

Or measures coast which fronts the middle day ; 

Walled with white cliffs that rise from beach, by bay 

And bright indented with arms opening wide, 

As if to woo or welcome back the tide. 

Here busy boata are seen - sume overhaw! 

Their loaded nets: some shoot the lightened trawl; 

And while their drags the slimy bottom sweep, 

Stealthily o’er the face o’ the waterscreep ; 

While some make sail ;. and singly or togeth-r, 

Furrow the sea with merry wind and weather. 

“1 love smvoth water and blue sky ; vex! sea, 

Loud wind, and scowling heaven, delight not me, 

In spite of psinter’s anil poet’s spell ; 

Yea, his who gildsa selfish thought so well : 

Who says that, * looki: g from the land ’tis sweet 

To view the labouring barque by billows beat ; 

Not that we’re pleased by others’ pain ; but see 

With pleasure ills from which ourselves ate free.’ 

My gallant friend and I need no such measure 

Wherewith to guage a doubtful good or pleasure.”- 
Rose, p. 7. i 


The evening scene is not unworthy of the 
morning one. We are sorry to omit som 
fine lines on Mr. Frere’s literary character 
which the passage introduces—but must a¢- 
here to the Brighton friends. 


** Often this ready friend with whom I roam, 
—Our morning ramble done—escorts me home ; 
And sometimes (would I oftener were his host !) 
Partakes of my rice pottage and my roast : 
When rambling table-talk, not tuned to one key, 
Runs on chace, race, horse, mare; fair, bear, and’ 
monkey ; 

Or shifts from ficlds and pheasants, fens and snipes, 
To the wise Samian’s* world of anti-types : 

And, when my friend’s in h's Platonic lunes, 
Although 1 loose his words, 1 like his tunes ; 

And sometimes think I mu t have ass’s ears, 

Who cannot learn the music of the spheres. 

But oft we pass to Epicurian theme, 

Waking from mystic Pl.to’s morning dream ; 

And prosing o’er some Greek or Gascon wine, 
Praise the rich vintage of the Rhone and Rhine ; 
Gay Garonne’s growth : the liquid ruby, ‘Tavel ; 
lhe juice of paler grape which loves the gravel :+ 
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“ae Pythagoras.”’ 





may conelude from their rank and station that they 
would have adopted it if already ased.” 


“t Vim de grave, or grave! wine.” 
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From clusters richer, riper and uncrushed ;* 
Or what the Florent:ne’s light flagon fills, 
Cheap but choice produce of Etrurian hills ; 


| which warmed dim with the lyric fire of Flaccus, 





a 


That tells the praises of the Tuscan Bacchus ; 
Whose gedhea', while the gadding vine shail climb 
‘Those sunny hills, will live in Redi’s rhyme. 


« Yet that old saw, great talkers do the least, 

}< proved in me and in my sober priest ; 

Who, taught by a wi-e teacher of times, tenses 

And moods, and manners, “ wine should please four 
Senses 5 

Eye with its colour, nostril with its savour, 

kar with its fame, and pa‘ate with i's flavor,” 

No more soothe palate than car, nose, or eye, 

And seklom drain withal the wine-cup dry.— 

Wou'd you were here! we might fulfil our task ; 

We then might fathom Plato, and the flaxk ”__. Rose 

pp. 8-9. 

Having thus formed acquaintarce with 
‘My peerless Parson,’ our readers will not be 
sorry to have himself as their Cicerone for the 
hamlet, churcliyard, and church of Preston. 
Mr. Rose, has already told us, that the recent 
unveiling of the old paintings in the chancel 
was the result of Mr. Townsend’s zeal and 
enthusiasm... The Curate thus: blends his 
own impressions on first seeing the place, 
vith his present feelings, as a long attached 
inhabitant; and the whole description is 
beautifully ch.racteristic, both of the scene 
adof the penman. 


‘dna valley of the Sout'-downs, embedded in trees, 
sends the village of Preston. As you louk down upon 
it from the uncluthed and exposed hills that surround 
it, it presents all that nestlng snugness and social 
compactnes that render + very colle c:ion of dwellings, 
w situated, picturesque to the eye, soothing and com 
fortable'to the heart. The wide separation of the ob- 
jects upon the hills around contiaually tends to dis- 
perme the attention, to prevent it fixing and resting for 
a moment; while the bright masses of light thrown 
about by the broad mirror of the occan keep the feel 
ings .n an undefined «nd vagrant cheerfulness. But 
this Lrisk and lively state of spirits is sltogether 
changed when, with starting surprise, you come upon 
svillage bke this, shd have, as it were, the scattered 
thjects af the landscape brought together at once, 
settling in a focus, uniting their cold separations into 
a warm fraternity of noble trees, and collected groups 
of ne ghbourly cottages, the villige church in the 
midstt as if it were the great magnet that had drawn 
thm all together,— the nucleus around which they 
bul clung and cry -tal ized. 

“* Vin de paille, se called from the juice of which 
tivnade running sportaneously from grapes laid upon 
hurdles and straw.” 

“t Sunt canaticr philosophiz cam primis periti qui 
hegant vinum esse prodandum, nisi placeat quatu or 
stuxsibus; oculis colure ; carious odore ; pslato sapore, 
turibhus fama et nomine. Erasaue in hie Colloguies. 


| Amore pr. cise mode of judging of wine by the ear i: 


practiced in Italy; where sound wine is distinguished 


fom the noise of its run; pree scly ax with us good 
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‘With something of this concentrated and social 
feeling upon mec, | descended the steep chalky rosd 
into the village of Preston ona Sabbath morn'ng, while 
the three small bells from the church tower were call- 
ing the villagers to prayer, with the gentlest notes of 
invitation and persuasion; not like the vehen ent and 
authoritative power of address thrown from the steeple 
over the streets of some populous town, but rather 
with notes affectionate and almost colloquial. A 
green field, with its calm and soothing surface, led to 
the churchyard, whero the white-frocked peasan's 
were gradually assen.bling. The church and all around 
it displayed the purest simplicity of taste and charac- 
ter. ‘Ihe building was of that beautiful style in use in 
the thirteenth century, when a delicacy almost femic 
nine produced the slim lofty window terminating in a 
gently-pointed arch. The doorway of entrance was in 
the same character, receiving only a stronger form, 
and a little more ef weight and dignity, from the few 
rows of simp!e and plain mouldi: gs by which its arch 
was surrounded. ‘The small tower at the western end 
arose but little above the roof, and while it claimed a 
decided pre-: minence over the other buildings in the 
valley, yet scemed to evade any competition with the 
greater elevation of the hills around it, leaving it to 
them “to raise the eye and fix the upward thought.” 
For our ancestors were ever careful to appropriate the 
form of churches to their situations, using the lofty 
spire only where the flat continu'ng line of ea:th called 
for some object to excite elevation and sublimity: of 
feeling. A small chancel terminated the eastern end 
of the building, and the whole was one of those humble 
edifices for worship which are so common in Sussex, 
and which possess, from their size and familiar style 
of architecture, very much of a domestic character, @ 
private chapelry fur the villagers considered as one 
fixed and resident family. “his feeling, no doubt the 
true and proper one, is sensibly possessed and enjoyed 
in plces Lke this that retain their early and patriarch- 
al aspect. And by this habit of a limited number, well 
known to each other, domesticoting themselvés once a 
week, friendship and mutual interests and attachments 
are, no doubt, gently andimperceptibly produced and 
preserved among them. The churchyard was in pet- 
tect harmony with the edifice. Removed from all ap- 
proach of noise and occupation, it seemed to retain the 
sume character as the fields around it, differing only 
in its holy purpose and consecration, as being “ the 
field of God, sown with the seeds of the Resurrection,” 
The lofiy aspen poplars, and elm trees surrounding it, 
gave it that proper gravity and seclusion which, while 
they afforded the pleasure arising frum beautiful ob- 
jects of nature, brought gen ly to mind the serous 
appropriation of the spot. Among the recording no- 
tices upon the grave-stones were some pleasing de- 
clarstions of parental faith in the promises of the Gus. 
pel; snd, om the other hand, of affectionate honour 
expressed by children towards their departed parents. 
fhe following strong and happy appropriation of 
Scripture words to himself and his own case must 
surely have been a cure even ff a father’s sorrow :— 


“ And Jesus said unto him, Thy eon liveth.” —Sr. 
Joun iv. 50. 


While, in another quarter, the son crects the grave- 
stone to his father and his mother, and calls upon hiw- 
self to preserve by night and by day, in action and in 
rest, the moral beauty of the.r living exampl— 


“ My eon, keep thy father’s commandmen!fand forsake 





ton is distinguished from counterfeit by that of its 
ting.’” 


net the law ef thy mother. 
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* Bind them continual y upon thine heart, tie them about} 


thy neck. 


* When thou goest, it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest, 
it shall keep thee; and when thou awakest, it! 


shall talk with thee.’ 
Proy. chap. vi. 


How strongly and profitably’ must well-chosen epi- 
taphs like these sp ak the duty of faith and obedience t 
to the reader, avd “teach the rustic morals to die.” |of rich quatre-toils, are the shields of the family al! 
‘Phe inter.or of the church preserved all the charac-|its alliances, ‘The monument is simple and elegant y | 
teristic simplicity and repuse that reigned without. [/:ts construction; and it is impo.sible to sce it, as itiy 
had no side aisl.s or any architectural display, save an 
arch of stone leading into the chancel. The lettered 
pavement of the nave recorded, as usual, people va-|«nd noble bearing, co.nected with religious obedience, 
rious in years and in sation; and as I advanced towards against which fanatic velemence and vulgar emmy! 
the chaucel, on a plain s!ab of Sussex marble, [ found cherished such a hatred, and waged so destructive , 
the following foot-worn inscript.on:—“Here lyeth the warfare. The graves of Cheynel and the Shirleys, iy. 
Body of Francis Cheynel Doctr in Divinity who de- dee), so near to each other, are constant and strikj 
souvenirs of the history of the respective parties, aj | 
‘low much at variance with my feelings, and with of. the dispositions which they represent. 
the spot where I stood, were the recollections that) 
came to me of the times and character of this extraor- opposite to this tomb, are three beautiful stone sew 
d nary man, the most leadmg and violent of the Presby- pl.ced in the wall, separated by slender Shafts, ang 
terian clergy! After a life in which his mind became) «an: pied with mouldings, used by the officiating Cathe 
over-wrought and diserdered by furious engazements! irc clergy as places of rest during the interval of th 
and fana‘ic con roversy, he retired, it see +s, to this'services or when particular anthems were singing, 
quiet village on the Restoration. Stripped of his lucra- for those whose turn and duties at the ¢!tar were ng 
tive preferm nis, and without any scene for the exer-' required. Their varying heights mark their appropri. 
ci-e of bs excited passions, he sinks to rest in this ten to the differing dignities of the priests—namel), 
mo-t pe sceful spot. As the last days of Chibi worth the celebrant, deacon, and sub-deacon; and their nua 
were harass .d by the irritations and unfeeling im- ber, as well as grac ful construction, implies ho 
portunities of Cheynel, snd the quiet of bis grave well provided this little village was with ministers ofr. 
broken by Cheynel’s violent behaviour, so, in seeming’ ligion, 
contrast, did the kindness of Providence afford a re-jits history, would lead.us to expect; for it was alwas 
treat so remarkably undisturbed as this vill.ge in which/attach.d to the monastery at Chichester, and, in» 
to pass the seri us and sorrowing days of his last sick-fcient writin 
ness, and guve to his grave that peacefulness an! still- Bis-hop’s Preston, and, no doubt, received miany libe 
ralites and b. nefits beyond other churches, from be 
'onging to a rich establishment, an] having ecclesia: 
cal preprietors and pa'tons. 
1 lead us, perhaps, to account for the or gin of » 
ther decoration which this village church was late) 
In removing some whitewash a 
olaster from the eastern wall in the nave, the whole d 
jit was found tobe covered with various paintings ofs 
y character, which, from costume of dress, a 
vothyr minute but expheit indications, have bee 
ascertained to be of the reign of Edward L®* 
stand, therefore, among the earliest works of Englis 
art, and d.splay all the characteristics peculiar to thi 
s'yle and period, when the artists, uninstructed in th 
;mechanical part of drawing, displayed stiffly and in 
perfectly that beautiful sim licity and graceful concep 
tion of form which their imaginations so richly po 
Their works have, therefore, an excess ( 
ideal character sb ut then, which is not fairly crit 
cised by comparing it with designs of the present di 
in which an accurate adherence to the actual furmis « 
life is the object and the praise, 
such considerations, these paintings would be open! 
criticism and commonplace objections, 
principal subject, nam-ly, the murder of “Thomasi 
| Beckett,” very well composed, and with exact bis 
toric accuracy; the four knights—Tracy, Fitzurs, 
Morville, and Brito, in their proper order and attitude 


ceased Muy 22t) aN: vom: 1665.” 


ness which he had so sadly viol.ted at another’s, 


“Here, to his cure, did heal ag Nature bring 

This restless spirit of a fevered age, 

Who-e fiery mind, o’erwrought with zeal t rage, 
Had need of all her gentlest quieting; 

She strove his closing life from pain to save, 

And placed the peace he wanted round his grave.” 


‘rhe chancel of a church is always the spot that 
makes us acquainte! with the ancient and lordly fo, 
possessor of the manor, the mysterious devices of their! 
heraldry, and he rich memorials of their sepulture.| 
On the northern side, within the rails of the altar,! 
stands the tomb of one of the Shirley family, the pos- 
sessors first of this property in the age of Elizabeth, 
snd the more ancient possessors of other and more 
anple donains in another part of this county, inhe-| 
rit d by marriage from the Lords de Braose, to whom 
the Conqueror gave such rich possessions in Sussex. 
In them the lef y and courageous spirit of noble an-| 
cestry shone forth in the romantic lives of the “Three! 
Brothers,” wh se travels and adventures in the reign, 
of Jam~s I. are remarkable even in the history of the! 
times, and in the history of Sussex should form a little| 


Odyssey, to which a'l the poe ic and distinguished 
spirits of the county might well look up, and be prou 
of. The nex’ descendant of their house, in the suc- 
ceeding reign «f Charles, was also first and foremost to 
sacrifice his estate in the cause of loyal and noble feel- 
ing; wh le this smaller portion of their propeity only 
remained to them #fer these turbulent and dis ressing 
scenes were over, and the fate of the then possessor, 
on viewing the wasted strength of his ancient patri- 
mony, is still preserved in a rustic distich:— 


“Shirley of Preston 
Died for the loss of Weston.” 

‘At the Restoration they, received a baronetey, a) 
‘es'imony of royal grutitude, but only two Shirley sf 
terwards lived to endure the enfeebled splendour y 
|the house, when the male branch and the barone 
The tomb in the chancel is tha y 
‘he uncle of the three travellers, where, in the Centr, 


rvecame extinct. 


placed in the church, without feeling it to be a symby_ 
of that union of the church and state, of that il 


*On the southern side of the communion-table, ani 


isis, indeed, its name (Priest-ton,) as wells 


The same cunnexi 


found to possess. 





* See ‘The Archzologia,’ vol. xxiii., No. XVII, fe 
a letter from Mr. ‘Townsend to Mr. Hallam, in whic * 
ne gives a fuller description of these interesting paitt 
ings, with coloured engravings. 
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The latter, turning his head away, and reluctantly |some of those persons hot indifferent to the 
drawing his sword, is quite conformable tothe decl - vital interests of religion, who have allowed 
ration of « contemporary writer, as he seems to have! ii emselves to imbibe the suspicion that the 
been unable to strike his blow, without first quieting) RT ES. = hof E . 
his reproving conscience, by finding out some remote, Parochial clergy of the church o ngland are 
excuse for it—-namely, that Becket bad done an un- incapacitated by the very elegance of their 
kindness to the king’s brother, in whoge service the tastes and attainmenis for carrying a hearty 
knight was, or once had been retained. The priest, / sympathy into their every-day ministrations 


whose arm is extended to protect the archbishop, re “| among the humblest of the people. ‘The es- 
very graceful figure; and there is an expression of mbes iy fr hicl : meer itled ‘The Sab- - 
mission and resignation in his opposition very happily |: ay — which we quole ts entitlec ¢ Sab- 
expressed. ‘The other figures are those of Christ, St.) bath? — 

Catherine, St’ Margaret, and St. Mechael, with his) Phat business aid labour almost unceasing are cha- 
rciles, weighing the souls of the departed. How im-'ract rissic of every class f society in England cannot, 
prssively must all this variety of imagery, thus dis-'| believe, be guinsaid. We are all very busy, enter 
payed to the gauze and imagination of the COMMON Dering, tullof engagements an-! occttpations; the spirit 
people, have instilled into them the various lessons!of trade has drawn into its never-resting course every 
they were adapted to teach! Tow especially powei-temper of mind and every order of the people—the 
jul this public and pictorial record of Becket’s maityt- overs. rought statesman, lawyer, anthor—the long and 
dow was’ tor pr serving a spirit of firmness against all|severe day of the mecha ve—.nd raged, even unto 
regal and civil encroachments upon the church, was'death of body asd soul, among the pour of the facto- 
masitest from the long proclamation issued vy Henrys pes, ‘This as ect of the nation, everywhere intrading 
Vill, detaming the character and mot ves of the preity restless e: ergies upon our notice, leads the mind te 
late, and commanding all pictures of Lom to be erased consid. rand to feel strongly the virtue and blessedness 
from the walls of every church and chapel throughout of nest, and the wisdom of the Jewish polity which se 
the kingdom. ‘The sovereign Knew well that while pomarkably commanded and entorced it. © That this 
Kieeke’s intiepid character was held up ro tue vieW, precipuaucy of tife among us is a great canse and con- 
new champio sworwkd be contnually catled up by it to sequence of unsound knowledge, mediverity of art and 
resist his unjust spoliations of the church, character, and ot vulgar and unhappy fe: ling, & am 

While reflecting upon these amu-ng ov thods of well persuased.’—Jbid, p. 63. 

appeal to the senses and feelings of former worstip-| «Couli some moral atmosphere be spread about 
pers, | prepared to take my leave of this wllage Ctiri-tan England thet would uplift and retain the holy 
church: and asf gave.a lst view, and my eye ratiged ang refreshing dews of her sabbath days, so that they 
arquod the other walls of the building, | wasdelighted pit tall and shed some | tle sprinklings of coulness 
to find that they also were not altogether bereft of or- upon the restlessness and fever that absorb so exclu- 
nament, and shat the han of more recent picty had not sively all the intervening ones, how gradually thea 
lefi them bare and neglected. With » simplicity and y ould there find its way among us, in the place of our 
humility of power, they held up im unobirus ve gentle- ww muliscience, that simpler and quieter wisdom 
ness the admonitory words of Holy Scripture, cach ytose nature is * pure and peaceful,” and which im- 
text, within its little ornamental scroll, dedicsting and Poses upon its servants “a light burden” and an “easy 
sanctifying most appropriately the spot where it was'yoke.”” Health anid joy would be seen in the infant 
placed. Over the door was advice fur the consid-ra- prisons, or rather Ixzar-houses, of ‘our manutactories; 
tion of those who had entered thoughtlessly and irre-|xnd a more cheerful and happy spirit soon exiven the 
verently:— exhausted sensibilities of our agricultura) poor, The 
“Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, attainment of this bl ssing among our once healthful. 


dud be more reucy to hear than to give the sacrifice of ad warm-hearted peasantry, by easing a litle the 
fools, ishoulder fiom the burden, has been but little spoken 


‘of, though felt to be desirable by those who are dwell- 
ing among them. T would gently advocare it by select- 
ing a remote and plessimng, ratuer Un a veer and more 
° gatufal pectare i ilbestra den. : 

‘How beaut ful are the feel of them that preach the » the village churches in which my lot hus appo'ns al 
Gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of goud things. Mme to be the we ekly instructor, are about two mules 
Romans X. 19. apart; sd, as | journey on the sabbath from ‘he one to 

‘These intelectual and inaard addresses to be ra the other, many of my flock usually precede their 
sou and toderstauding Of lac people, aliooug nh mm. King shepherd to the neighbouring edifice of prayer and ‘in- 
4 less striking appeal than their ancient pictorial neigh- struction, It was on a stormy and unguiet morning in 
hours, yet came upon me with a touching simplicity, July that I started from the parsonage 10 perform my 
and amore enduring strength, in character witi the frst service mthe aly ining parish; syd, having ascend- 
hour that cometh and pow is, when the Worstipp- rs cd ah Nt whech overtooks the open country directly to 


shall worship in spirit and ia truth.’— Townsend, pp. be +1 lage, | was surpri-ed to observe not ene rustic 
SO—44, pigrim travelling the road before me, which the 


sin gloomy ant untranqeil character of the day might, in 
The verses on the grave of Cheynel, ares}part, though hardly without one excep ios, have sc- 
we suppose, Mr. ‘Townsend’s own;—but if he consted for, As L arrived at a barn, « short distance 


had ever written a line of verse, the passage fiom the church, t beh Id, on « bed of ciean straw, 

: snag ys Te : {, two peasant bov~ of 

Whic j XL EXT: ny |snag y sheltered rom the wind, | pe ‘ 

“l “e we shall next extract would have _ my village, the ane about tea, the other fourteen ) cars 

pe uum te be @ poet as well as a philosopher. faye, who, having waited awhile ter my arrival, hal 
Ve transcribe it, however, chiefly trom ut |yorn tallen away intu a Most profound and ali-xdsurbing 

hope that it may chance to catch the eye oflleep. The spirit had been willing and obedient to tke 
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For they consider not that they do evil.’—Eccurs. v 1. 


And over the pulpit were the wor's of delight and 
Vanksyving for its cheering proclamation :— 
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dutics of the day, but the body weak; and, 8 1 was 
gazi: g on the simple and innocent expression written 


MISCELLANIES. 


Now sinks the heart to human interest dead, 
And solitude her withering power employs: 


upon their thin, ‘abour-worn faces, 1 bethought me of/Since then my home bereaved is uf joys, 


the many hours of their occupations—their poor fare— 
their unaffectionste task-masters; how great was the 
stock of piety, patience, contentment, and submission, 
that would be needful to recruit them for another wx 
days of servitude. In the mysterious aspect of sleep, 
it seemed to me as if they had been sensible how inade- 
quate, in their weakened condition, the spiritual sup- 
port must be that any human ministration coul } afford, 
and had, therefore, resigned their whole and enfeebled 
b ing at once and totally into the hands of its great 
Creator, to re-animate it with freshened powers of hope 
yud cheerful endurance; thus receiving from the Al- 
mighty appointer of sabbatic rest himselt, the recovery 

of their worn and weary nature. They appeared re- 
moved from all sympathy with this world, its ever- 
pressing burdens and its unvarying toil, and to be taken 
awhile to abide in tranquillity and ease, as if the soul 
were carried away in order to be baptized, refreshen- 
ed, and strengthened, in the first and mysterious fount 
of life and happiness; and, as L gently uttered my bless- 
ing over them, ! could not but feel they had not neg 

lected the sabbath ot the Lord their God, but that wirn 

um they had rested and kept it holy.”—Jdid., pp. 65 
— 67. 

Mr. Townsend’s essays, entitled *Winches- 
ter, *The Manor House,’ *Cathedrals,’ ‘Ihe 
Holidays, ‘The Speeches at St. Paul’s 
School,’-and ‘Eton against Winchester, are: 
written in the same chaste and flowing style,! 
and illustrate, with equal effict, the breadth) 
and softness of this amiable man’s benevolent! 
sympathies with young and old, high and low, | 
rich and pvor, and the modest contentment of 
spirit in which he has devoted a richly culti- 
vated mind to the ill-paid labours of an ob-' 
scure situation. But we must not, by going’ 
more largely into his prose, leave ourselves no 
room for any specimens of his very graceful, 
verse. It all bears the stamp of strong natu-' 
ral feeling; and, that our paper may be 
througout biographical, we select a few pieces: 
in which the gentle recluse has, however un- 
consciously, fixed his own features. 


*Jacon anp Racnart. 
* “Seven years of toil for Racha! thou shalt pay!” 
The Patriarch Jaco» cheerfully complies, 
An<d bears the frost by might, the sun by day, 
With sleep scarce resting on his weary eyes. 
* Still, blest with Rechael’s presence, there wus joy, 
“As a few days’ the exacted period pasy’d, 
Hopes less remote each closing year employ, 
And sweet possession was to crown the last. 


* “Tho’ few and evil were the Patriarch’s days,” 
Yet here did care one softened grief impos, 
For love requited many ills repays, 


These prisoned ring-doves through my bower shalj 
spread 
The voice of true affection, that shall wed 
The thought to love, that never change annoys!— 
Vain was the wish—awhile they checr the sight, 
But soon my lone unsécial state descry; 
Then like to flower that feels ungevial bright, 
Ther joy and beanty lo-t, they droop and die; 
E’en asthe meek and virtuous soil, opprest 
By rudcr natures, find the grave its rest.’—p, 35. 


‘SONNET 
Written on the Downs, near Brighton. 


‘Dimmed by the distance and the hazy sky, 

On ocesn’s furthest verge a vessel lay; 

Long had I watched it on its gentle way, 
Till now, scarce seen, it faded on the eye: 
Wedded in thought and varying sympathy, 

I communed with the souls it did convey, 
And kind affection’s and hope’s cheering ray 
Sent o’er the waters, with compassion’s sigh,— 
How little thought the solitary crew, 

*Mid the lone ocean, ofa friendly care, 
Whose eye and heart still held them in its view, 

And breathed for them a supplicating prayer: 
Nor knoweth man what love his steps attend, 
What unseen being is his guardian friend.’ 


It is not too much to say that the foregoing 
sonnet would have done honour to Mr. 
Wordsworth; nor are we afraid to say the 
same of the following one-- 


‘On viewing St. Paul's from Blackfriars’ Bridge. 
‘Rising o’er smoke, like wreaths from altars sent, 

God’s glorious temple meets the awe-struck gaze, 

And o’er the boundless city free conveys 
Feelings sublime of power pre-eminent; 

Nor in transcendent loftiness content, 
But wide and massive its bold form di-plays, 
Like a dark mountain's strength, which evening's 
rays 
Of clonded twilight blacken and augment; 

While, from its western turret, o’er the stream, 
Time sends his sole mnly impulsive sound, 

In bursts of murmuring grandeur floating round, 

Awakening folly from her ‘evered dream; 

And o’er the sinful city, towering high, 
Speaks the bright cross in silent majesty.’— Townsend, 
p. 81. 

With this noble sonnet we leave Mr. 
Townsend, who (as we have just beard with 
a regret in which our readers will partici- 
pate) is no longer curate of his dear Preston; 
but we must not close ouP paper without one 
quotation more from Mr. Rose’s Epistle to 
Mr. Frere. It shall be from thesbatter part, 








And promised comfort soothes his present woes. 


Full many a breast love's deeper pains infald, 
On them afflictions heavier hand is laid, 
Laving that beauty they must ne’er behold, 
With all the heart’s affections unrepaid.’ —p. 34. 
‘Sonnet. 


‘Dismissed from all that favoured love enjoys, 
And hope of fond return for ever fled, 


‘in which he gives us a Brighton wintei- 
‘piece:— 

|'Speaking of hills and nibbling flocks that graze 
| Their russet lawns, | spoke of halcyon days; 

When the sloop rides without the rocky ledge, 

Or safely sails on ocean’s utmost edge; 

When his quick song the mounting ekylark sings, 
And marks its merry time with quivering wings. 

But even when this music of mid sky 
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Js mute, and inland screaming sea-fowl fly; 

Who, shrieking pititully, scem to call 

For help, and shelter from the conn g squal’, 

Which overtskes them, wheeling left and right, 

And blots beaven, sea and land, with sudden mght; 

Even when hollow winds are howlin,, when 

The city pleases and the hum vf men, . 

Our streets are warm; sod nei, hbouring wood and 
weald . 

Choice tucl for the cheerful hearthatone yield, 

Birch, beech, the “sailing pine,” or **burider oak ;” 

Aud, fying greasy fog and sea-coal saoke, 

We oftentimes may count among our lodgers 

A Holland, Ryder, Hallain, or a Rogers. 

tAyses succeed ("tis true) and we've a fresh rush 

Of fools in summer; yet they’re but a flesh-brush; 

And (if know you well) would do you good; 

Would goad your spirits, stir your stagnant blood: 

And you and f might groan trom dawn to dusk 

At mothers draped in pink and drugged with musk: 

At her that for a turban leaves her cap, 

And looks like Asia Minor on the mep: 

At him that gives—priest, layman, saint, or sinner— 

A chitter-chatter, cl.tter-clatter dinner; 

And thinks that noise and iumbers, port and sherry, 

Might soothe the sad and make the moody merry ; 

Whose hireling waiter from hotel or ion 

Grazes your shoulder with cod’s tail or fin 

Crude and uncrimped, more flacci ! than a roach, 

And sick with sitting backwords in the coach: 

At guests th.t come to such Amplutryon's call, 

Whose telk is not of bullocks, but Bengal: 

At non-dexe: pts delivered by steam-packets; 

At fools of fifty with white hats and jacket»: 

Atmen that whistle, anc hail tho-e they follow 

Or meet by steyne or street, with whoop and bollo; 

At male and female Hottentots that block 

Your path, to look at Punch, print, coach, or clock ; 

Mooncalves, whose thunibs are in their breeches pock- 
ets, 

Who stare with eye-balls starting from their sockets: 

At mounted matron in red togue: M. D.’s 

That sip raw shrub and sup on toasted ch ese: 

Al bawling girls that bay the patient moon 

To hoarse piano, pummelle:d out of tune; 

And shameless men that shuffle cards at noon, 

‘Sometimes (tis strange; and U'm at my wit’s end 

To find the cause) things please us which offend; 

And seeking whut offeuds, a devious psth 

Many have trod, In Cambridgeshire or Bath 

To fix his home you would think Ansty loth, 

From his Bath-guide; and yet he lived in both;— 

Gray too took earth at Granta, though a ha er 

Of the dry studies of his alma-mater, 

To endure the sober seniors’ scorn, the n-ise, 

Nonsense and naughty pranks of drunken boys;— 

And thus, at strife with th retreat he chose, 

At Brighton dwells your faithful William Rose; 

Who sings the pl- asures and the pains—as best 

He can—of his selected place of rest. 

Nor think it strange if he that home commend 

Yor pains as well as pleasures, to his friend. 

A preacher® (and he, like « saint of old, 

Deserves the title of the mouth of gold)t 

Says, that it stearis not body more than soul 

Toinfuse some pitter in the festive bow]; 

Which makes the cup so seasoned, when "tis quaffed 

A sounder, if less palatable draught;— 

So | into the beverage which I brew, 

Like that brave preacher, cast a branch of rue.’—p. 14. 


There is much of the Horatian in this last 
extract—but perhaps more to remind one of 
the lighter style of Ariosto’s Epistolary Sa- 
tires) Now that Mr. Rose has finished his 
long labours on the Orlando, we wish he 
would earich our literature by a tratislation of 
such of those charming compositions as have 
not been so fortunate as 'o engage the services 
af linus friend Lord Holland. Such a task 
might help to occupy the hours of an invalid 
—but we hope neither it nor any other under- 
taking will wean him entirely from the habit 
of original composition, more especially in 
verse. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF LUNDY’s LANE. 

The sun had just passed his meridjonal al- 
titude, and was blazing in his full glory in 
one of those clear cerulean skies which | 
have never seen equalled except in some other 
portions of the Noith American continent. 
The native forests, which bounded on two 
sides the farm of Lundy’s Lane, lay lonely 
and motionless ; and save for the noise cau-ed 
by the rapid motion of the wings of some 
beautiful litde hummingsbirds, fliting occa- 
sionally from flower to flower, in the foliage 
of the majestic and blossoming tulip tree, or 
the hum of the laborious bee among the 
sweet buds and blossoms of the sugar maple, 
—all was lifeless and stull as the grave. The 
roar of the “mighty Niagara” disturbed not 
the repose of the mid-day lassitude that seem- 
ed everywhere to reign, for its thunders came 
softened and subdyed through the thick foli- 
age of the forest; and, although scarcely a 
mile distant from the Canadian shore of this 
mighty cataract, had it not been for the im- 
mense column of spray, white as the light 
mists of a summer’s morning, rolling upwards 
to a vast height, and then forming into a 
stream of fantastic clouds, impelled by a 
gentle current of upper air, a stranger would 
never have supposed himself within one short 
mile of this unparalleled and tremendous fall 


of water. * ® ¥ » ® 


The sun had not yet descended behind the 
genile summit of Lundy’s farm. The cattle 
had not yet returned to their evening pasture, 
nor the wild bee to its hive in the lightning- 
scathed pine tree; but the green pasture was 
occupied by armed warriors, and the faint 
hum of the insect creation was drowned in 
the shrill tones of the fife, and the louder 
rattle of the battle drum. They were the 
valiant troops of my own sovercign, arrayed 
in that enchanting scarlet and white, and the 
dear white and blue cross of St. George 





*Jcremy Taylor. t Chry sostem. 


flaunted proudly in each silken banner ; and 
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there were gay banners borne aloft, with theyuf the forest, and in the direction of te 
emblazoned naimes of many a strong-hold in}summit of the open plain where a few field. 
rescued Spain, where their gallant support-|pieces had been planted, and which  gtijj 
ers had hardly earned their crowns of laurel, remained on the ground. Some of them Were, 
when they lent their proud names to aderal however. disabled—some turned, and as jx 
the living page of history. The noise of the! were, pointing in the direction of those whe 
loud Niagara was lost amidst the incessant had deserted them ; while others remained, 
rattling of musquetry, and the frequent thun-|shotted. and ready to pour forth destruction 
ders of a battery of cannon which crowned upon whoever might approach them 3 but the 
the gentle eminence already mentioned: and lately contending parties were gone. It seem. 
the silvery column of spray was obscured ined as if both armies, equally weary of the 
the dense sulphuricus vapour which the conflict, had simultaneously retreated, the 
awakening evening breeze rolled onward .\mericans across the Chippaway river, and 
through the western woods. As yet no living the British to their encampment on Queens 
enemy had appeared, and the fury of the as+ ton Heights. The night wind moaned mourn. 
sailants seemed to be wreaked on an unoflend- fully through the torn foliage of the foress, 
ing and defenceless grove of oaks which lay and mingled with its murmurings were heard 
northward from the centre of the farm; but the groans and supplications of the wounded 
ere long more formidable foes came; for there and the dying: the roar of the mighty catar- 
issued from that oaken grove two compact act was heard more distinctly, vs if in mock. 
columns of armed men arrayed in dark blue ery of those whose parched lips would soon 
uniforms, with many a gaily striped and stars be livid in death; but who could yet hear its 
spangled banner fluttering in the breeze 5 and, loud rumbling, and gladly would have given 
notwithstanding the murderous and success all that is in the world they ever possessed 
sive volleys of grape and musquetry poured for one single draughtof its pure, but unpity- 
in amongst them by the British troops, these ing waters! Happy were they who heard it 
new-comers, and they were Americans, bolds not; (heir sufferings were over; but many, 
ly rushed forward to the very centre of their very many there were that must welter in 
position. Long, doubtful, and bloody was their gore until after the morning sun should 
the struggle! The sun sank red and fiery have tinged the tall pine trees with splendour 
throagh the smoke of the battle-guns 3 and and beauty. ° ° 
when the last faint rays of the evening twi- The morning came, and the sun arose in 
light mellowed the splendour of the golden unclouded gtory, as if to exhibit more fully 
west, still the battle raged, and various were the destruction which had been wrought du- 
the successes and hopes of the contending ring the preceding night. Lundy’s farm was 
combatants. Victory never hovered more one scene of desolation and death! The ripen 
doubttully over a well-fought field; both ing crops which had gladdened the husband- 
armies claimed her, but, in fairness, she be- man’s heart, for they promised a rich harvest, 
longed to neither. ° ° ° - were entirely swept away. The fences were 
It was now the lone hour of midnight, and all thrown down and levelled with the ground, 
the scene had again changed ; the pale moon —nd the farm buildings were perforated with 
hung her silvery crescent far over the eust-a thousand bullets. The farm-house was 
ern wilderness; while, ever and anon, her again occupied, not with the affrighted fa- 
gentle face was veiled behind the fleecy clouds mily, fur they had not yet ventured to return, 
which were walted along by the freshened but with the advanced guard of the British 
nicht breeze across the blue vault of heaven, army, come, not to slaughter, but to save; 
as if it were too painful a sight for her two he- they had returned to administer relief to the 
hold the carnage that bestrewed the battle- wounded, and to dig graves for the fallen 
field of Lundy’s Lane. The loud bellowing brave. Never is the British soldier's gene- 
of cannon and the sharper rattiing of mus-'resity more conspicuous than after a hard 
ketry were heard no more; Lundy’s farm was fought battle; for it is then that he treats his 
no longer the scene of hurried movements,'vanguished fue as he would an unfortunate 
rapid advances, desperate charges, and quick friend, sharing alike with each those kind of- 
retreats; for the contending armies were no- fices and attentions which situation and cir- 
where to be seen. The affrighted herds had cumstances admit of: and that was a day to 
wever returned to their wonted pasture, but/iox tis best feelings, for there was no lack of 
beth glade and upland were plentifully ten-jobjects to claim his sympathy and aid. On 
anted with the wounded, the dying, andjno partof the field of battle did death appear 
the dead. There was also a profusion ofjto have been measured out so prodigally as 
broken and useless arms along the skirtsjin that portion of the woods on which the 
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British cannon were, at the first onset, ob-| protection that in any particular country or 


served to play 3 


; for it was through this grovelempire is afforded to property. 


Even in 


that the Americans advanced to the attack,/those communities where refinement has ad- 


and, after repeated Charges, valorously made 
on the British lines, even to, and past the 
cannons’ mouth, a6 repeatedly fell back on) 
this fated ground, charged, in turn, by our 
own troops into the dark bosom of the fore -st.| 
Here, at the head of the pursuing party, fell, 
mortally wounded, the young and gallant 
Moorsom. Brief, but brilliant was his path 
to glory ; the bloom of youth had but barely 
ripened into manhood, when this last of his 
many battles ended his mortal career. Near 
him lay stretched in death the commandant 
of a brave brigade of Americans, who, like a 
trusty soldier, had been the last to retreat be- 
fore the advancing foe. They sleep in the 
same grave, which was dug for them at the 


| 





foot of a tall acacia tree, which, though 


wounded and rent by many a cannon ball on} 


that fatal night, will survive for yet unnum-| 
bered years, and annually give forth its frag- 
raut and grateful blossoms as a tribute in 
memory of the virtues of those who slumber! 
in peace beneath its silent shade. 





To tHe Memory OF A DKAR AND EARLY! 
Fraiexsp—Lizurexast Mooksom. 


Sleep ! though they who most adore thee 
May not slumber by thy side— 

Sleep! Acacia flowers wave o’er thee, 
In full sammer’s blooming pride. 


Though thy winding-sheet was gory, 
And untrophied was thy grave ; 

Such a robe’s the soldver’s glory, 
Such should sepulchre the brave ! 


When unnumber’d foes beset thee— 
Thou nor quail’d, nor thought of flight ; 





When the fated death-ball met thee, 
Thou wast foremost in the fight. 


Though no marble doth encumber 
The lone spect where thou dost rest ; 
Fame shall not forget to number 
Thee among her bravest—best ! 


Kindred, frie nds, shall oft be telling 
Of the feats achieved by thee ; 
While each bosom, fondly swelling, 

Sorrows o’er thy memory. 


Though long years thou hast been sleeping 
In thy lone grave, cold and chill, — 

There are eyes yet red with weeping ! 
Bosoms that adore thee still ! J. B. B 





From the Metropolitan, 
ON FHE JUSTICE AND EXPEDIENCY 
OF ESTABLISHING AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW. 


Tue scale that marks most accurately the 


vanced but tardily, the husbandman is per- 
mitted to reap what he sows, the artificer to 


sell what he has produced, protected by his 


neighbours, as well as by the laws, and, ex- 
cepting in the case of a national war, of all 
things fearing the least plunder at the hands 
of aliens and foreigners. 

This is true in all communities, of all de- 
scriptions of property, save one, and that one 
the most imperishable, and the most valuable, 
to every one but the producer. The fabrics of 
cotton or of leather, or of iron, have but alim- 


‘ited duration, a very circumscribed utility; the 


same articles must be continually manufactur- 
ed by the same workman, and, for every sepa- 
rate manufacture that he produces, whether 
the purchaser be his own countryman or a 
foreigner, he gets his remunerating price, or 
ceases to produce at all. But the man who 
writes a book, a work that perhaps shali 


teach a thousand manufacturers how to im- 


prove and multiply, and perfect those neces- 
saries and luxuries that refine and elevate the 
‘human race, this general benefactor sees the 
invaluable, the almost eternal property that 
he has created, at the mercy of the unprinci- 
pled and rapacious of every petty foreign 
state, Who can produce sufficient capital to 
set up a printing press, and thus rob with 
impunity a man of genius, defraud his chil- 
dren, and nullify the vested rights of his con- 
signee, the beokseller. 

Now, had the writer of this work, by 
which millions are to profit, but sent out a 
paltry bale of cotton to this hypothetical 
state, he would have found for the consign- 
ment all the respect due to property, and all 
the protection of national and international 
law. But there is still a greater aggravation 
of the injury upon the poor author, for he had 
no intention of sending his property to this 
state at all ; but the purloiners—our indigna- 
tion will not permit us a gentler term—the 
purloiners of it actually come, or send over 
and filch it away from him, and he has not 
only hitherto had no redress, but we are sorry 
to add, no compassion shown him, and, as 
yet. but little attention. 

We have thus far treated the subject only 
on the broad basis of common justice, upon 
that universal and unchangeable principle, 
that the absolute security of the property of 
the individual is the most stable foundation ; 
not for the prosperity only, but, positively, 
for the existence of communities. Even in 
the most barbarous age. international laws 





progress of civilization, is that degree of 


have existed, and had they not, the spirit of 





84 RECOLLECTIONS OF LUNDY’S 


there were gay banners borne aloft, with the 
emblazoned naimes of many a strong-hold in 
rescued Spain, where their gallant support- 


LANE. 


of the forest, and in the direction of the 
summit of the open plain where a few field. 
pieces had been planted, and which stijj 


ers had hardly earned their crowns of laurel,'remained on the ground. Some of them Were, 
when they lent their proud names to adorn however, disabled—some turned, and as jx 
the living page of history. The noise of the| were, pointing in the direction of those who 
loud Niagara was lost amidst the incessant had deserted them 3 while others remained, 
rattling of musquetry, and the frequent thun-|shotted, and ready to pour forth destruction 
ders of a battery of cannon which crowned upon whoever might approach them 3 but the 
the gentle eminence already mentioned: and lately contending parties were gone. It seem. 
the silvery column of spray was obscured in'ed as if both armies, equally weary of the 
the dense sulphurious vapour which the conflict, had simultaneously retreated, the 
awakening evening breeze rolled onward Americans across the Chippaway river, and 
through the western woods. As yet no living the British to their encampment on Queens 
enemy had appeared, and the fury of the ass ton Heights. The night wind moaned mourn 
sailants seemed to be wreaked on an unoflend- fully through the torn foliage of the forest, 
ing and defenceless grove of oaks which lay and mingled with its murmurings were heard 
northward from the centre of the farm; but the groans and supplications of the wounded 
ere long more formidable foes came; for there and the dying: the roar of the mighty catar- 
issued from that oaken grove two compact act was heard more distinctly, as if in mock. 
columns of armed men arrayed in dark blue ery of those whose parched lips would soon 
uniforms, with many a gaily striped and stars be livid in death; but who could yet hear its 
spangled banner fluttering in the breeze 5 and, loud rumbling, and gladly would have given 
notwithstanding the murderous and succes all that is in the world they ever possessed 
sive volleys of grape and musquetry poured for one single draught of its pure, but unpity- 
in amongst them by the British troops, these ing waters! Happy were they who heard it 
new-comers, and they were Americans, bolds not; (heir sufferings were over; but many, 
ly rushed forward to the very centre of their very many there were that must welter in 
position. Long, doubtful, and bloody was their gore until after the morning sun should 
the struggle! The sun sank red and fiery have tinged the tall pine trees werk splendour 
throagh the smoke of the battle- guns; and and beauty. ° z " 





when the last faint rays of the evening twi- 
light mellowed the splendour of the golden 
west, still the battle raged, and various were 
the successes and hopes of the contending 
combatants. Victory never hovered more 
doubttully over a well-fought field; both 
armies claimed her, but, in fairness, she be- 


The morning came, and ies sun arose in 
unclouded glory, as if to exhibit more fully 
the destruction which had been wrought du- 
ring the preceding night, Lundy’s farm was 
one scene of desolation and death! The ripen- 
ing crops which had gladdened the husband- 
man’s heart, for they promised a rich harvest, 


longed to neither. a ° ° . |were entirely swept away. The fences were 

It was now the lone hour of midnight, and all thrown down and levelled with the ground, 
the scene had again changed ; the pale moon -nd the farm buildings were perforated with 
hung her silvery crescent far over the east-a thousand bullets, The farm-house was 
ern wilderness; while, ever and anon, her again occupied, not with the affrighted fa- 
gentle face was veiled behind the fleecy clouds mily, for they had not yet ventured to return, 
which were walted along by the freshened but with the advanced guard of the British 
night breeze across the blue vault of heaven, army, come, not to slaughter, but to save; 
as if it were too painful a sight for her wo be- they had returned to administer relief to the 
hold the catnage that bestrewed the battle- wounded, and to dig graves for the fallen 
field ‘of Lundy’s Lane. The loud bellowing’ brave. Never is the British soldier’s gene- 
of cannon and the sharper ratiiing of mus-' \resity more conspicuous than after a bard 
ketry were heard no more; Lundy’s farm was fought battle; for it is then that he treats his 
no longer the scene of hurried ‘movements,! vanquished foe as he would an unfortunate 
rapid advances, desperate charges, and quick friend, sharing alike with each those kind of- 
retreats; for the contending armies were no- fices ond attentions which situation and cir- 
where to be seen. The affrighted herds had/cumstances admit of : and that was a day to 





wever returned to their wonted pasture, but 
beth glade and upland were plentifully ten- 
anted with the wounded, the dying, and 
the dead. There was also a profusion of 
broken and useless arms along the skirts 





ioX bis best feelings, for there was no lack of 
objects.to claim his sympathy and aid. On 
no partof the field of battle did death appear 
to have been measured out so prodigally as 
in that portion of the woods en which the 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW. 8d 


British cannon were, at the first onset, ob-|protection that in any particular country or 
served to play 3 for it was through this grovelempire is afforded to property. Even in 
that the Americans advanced to the attack,/those communities where refinement has ad- 
and, after repeated charges, valorously made) vanced but tardily, the husbandman is per- 
on the British dines, even to, and -past the mitted to reap what he sows, the artificer to 
cannons’ mouth, as repeatedly fell back on| sell what he has produced, protected by his 


this fated ground, charged, in turn, by our 
own troops into the dark bosom of the fore st. | 
Here, at the bead of the pursuing party, fell, 
mortally wounded, the young and gallant 
Moorsom. Brief, but brilliant was his path 
to glory ; the bloom of youth had but barely 
ripened into manhood, when this last of his 
many battles ended his mortal career. Near 
him lay stretched in death the commandant 
of a brave brigade of Americans, who, like a 
trusty soldier, had been the last to retreat be- 
fore the advancing foe. They sleep in the 
same grave, which was dug for them at the! 
foot of a tall acacia tree, which, though 
wounded and rent by many a cannon ball on) 
that fatal night, will survive for yet unnum-, 
bered years, and annually give forth its frag- 





neighbours, as well as by the laws, and, ex- 
cepting in the case of a national war, of all 
things fearing the least plunder at the hands 
of aliens and foreigners. 

This is true in all communities, of all de- 
scriptions of property, save one, and that one 
the most imperishable, and the most valuable, 
to every one but the producer. The fabrics of 
cotton or of leather, or of iron, have but alim- 
ited duration, a very circumscribed utility; the 
same articles must be continually manufactur- 
ed by the same workman, and, for every sepa- 
rate manufacture that he produces, whether 


ithe purchaser be his own countryman or a 


foreigner, he gets his remunerating price, or 
ceases to produce at all. But the man who 
writes a book, a work that perhaps shall 





raut and grateful blossoms as a tribute in 
memory of the virtues of those who slumber! 
in peace beneath its silent shade. 


To tHE MErEMOony OF A DKAR AND EARLY! 
Friexpn—Lizurexastr Mooksom. 


Sleep! though they who most adore thee 
May not slumber by thy side.— 

Sleep! Acacia flowers wave o’er thee, 
In full sammer’s blooming pride. 


Though thy winding-sheet was gory, 
And untrophied was thy grave ; 

Such a robe’s the sold:er’s glory, 
Such should sepulchre the brave ! 


When unnumber’d foes beset thee— 
Thou nor quail’d, nor thought of flight ; 
When the fated death-ball met thee, 
Thou wast foremost in the fight. 


Though no marble doth encumber 
The lone spot where thou dost rest ; 
Fame shall not forget to number 
Thee among her bravest—best ! 


Kindred, frie nds, shall oft be telling 
Of the feats achieved by thee ; 
While each bosom, fondly swelling, 

Sorrows o’er thy memory. 


Though long years thou hast been sleeping 
In thy lone grave, cold and chill, — 

There are eyes yet red with weeping ! 
Bosoms that adore thee still ! J. B. B. 





—s the Metropolitan, 
ON FHE JUSTICE AND EXPEDIENCY 
OF ESTABLISHING AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW. 
Tue scale that marks most accurately the 


teach a thousand manufacturers how to im- 
prove and multiply, and perfect those neces- 
saries and luxuries that refine and elevate the 
‘human race, this general benefactor sees the 
invaluable, the almost eternal property that 
he has created, at the mercy of the unprinci- 
pled and rapacious of every petty foreign 
state, who can produce sufficient capital to 
set up a printing press, and thus rob with 
impunity a man of genius, defraud his chil- 
dren, and nullify the vested rights of his con- 
signee, the beokseller. 

Now, had the writer of this work, by 
which millions are to profit, but sent out a 
paltry bale of cotton to this hypothetical 
state, he would have found for the consign- 
ment all the respect due to property, and all 
the protection of national and international 
law, But there is still a greater aggravation 
of the injury upon the poor author, for he had 
no intention of sending his property to this 
state at all ; but the purloiners—our indigna- 
tion will not permit us a gentler term—the 
purloiners of it actually come, or send over 
and filch it away from him, and he has not 
only hitherto had no redress, but we are sorry 
to add, no compassion shown him, and, as 
yet. but littl attention, 

We have thus far treated the subject only 
on the broad basis of common justice, upon 
that universal and unchangeable principle, 
that the absolute security of the property of 
the individual is the most stable foundation ; 
not for the prosperity only, but, positively, 
for the existence of communities. Even in 
the most barbarous age. international laws 





progress of civilization, is that degree of|have existed, and had they not, the spirit of 
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chivalry and the sense of honour would havey-pect for them. The author, whatever may 
supplic d the want. be his capabilities of creating, has no mean, 
Let us now go a litile more into detail, andjof protecting his property ; consequently, 
see, firstly, who are most injured, and whol wher produced, it is of litde worth; for hy 
are most benefitted by the existing interna jagent, the publisher, cannot afford to ‘give for 
tional practice of lnerary piracy, it a remunerating price. The bookseller 
In this consideration there are three par-|sxys, and says truly, ‘* My dear sir, 1 know 
ties involved, the rightful owrers of the pro-|the value of this work, but, for want of a 
perty, the nefarious seizer of it, atid the pub-jinternational law of copyright, TF cannot 
lic at large—and a large public it is, for itjafford to give you, by any means, a price 
includes under that denomination every one/adequate to itsmerits. IT am placed, and that 
on the face of the earth, who can profit by|very awkwardly too, on the horns of a dilem 
or read a book. Of these three parties, the/ma; if the work succeed in London, it will 
first is wronged and robbed : the second, albe immediately reprinted in Paris, and sold 
sordid few, and of consequence only in the/at one third of the English price—these co 
extent of the mischief that they prodtice, are/pies will inundate the English markets, and 
but littl benefited ; whilst the greatest suffe-jdrive ours completely out of it 3 and if it do 
rers by this state of things is the public, andjnot suceced here, where then, my good friend, 
we might say without exaggeration, thejam 1? No,two or three hundred pounds are 
whole human race. the most that I, as a prudent tradesman, can 
Firstly, as to the body of authors--from|afford to risk on this speculation,” 
time inimemorial a needy and ill-paid, and} ‘* Pwo hundred pounds !” replied the as. 
consequently a qucrulous generation; tojtonished author. *‘* My dear Mr. it 
whose tombs the great of grateful nations|has occupied my mind and my time for nearly 
come to pay homage, and to laud to theja year. I will say nothing of the books | 
skies those dead, whom living they would have been forced to borrow, and even to buy; 
have jostled off the pavement if they hadiand you allow that the work has great 
presumed to come in contact with their “ no- merit.” 
bilities.” or stared out of countenance if they! “ I will allow every thing but the possibil- 
had presumed to have tendered them the,ity of my buying an unprotected property.” 
hand of fellowship. We know that there| “L think, ”’soliloquizes the mortified author,as 
have been some exceptions, but those geniuses he leaves that temple in which Fortune ought 
who have not been thrust aside with neglect, to preside equally with Fame—* [ think,that if 
have had, for the most part, their independ- my honoured father, instead of spending such 
eace crushed, whilst their reputation have vast sums of money on my education, had 
been raised by the degrading pomp of indi- first brought me up in the hoisery line, and 
vidaal putronage——te some minds, a state of then bought a good business for me with the 
existence more disgustful than that of penury, ‘cash, [ should have been much nearer than I 











and rags. Genius, lubricating his tongue 
with sycophancy, and acting the parasite to) 
one, in order that he may gain the means of, 
being the instructor of many, is a picture 
more revolting than the sordidness of the 
garret, or the flutter of honest, though dirt- 
encumbered rags, could produce. ‘I hat this is 
anything but declamation, let the fulsome 
dedications of this and of the two last cen 
turies testify, to say nothing of the wriggling 
obsequiousness of men of talent of the pres 
sent day, to crawl into the saloons of the rich 
man, to feed on the crumbs that fall from his 
table, to be smiled on by a lord, or to be seen 
arm-in-arm with one who may, by his posi- 
tion, be thought to be the dispenser of. public 
patronage. 

But who, with one drop of unsoured milk 
of human kindness in his bosom, shall blame 
either the flatterers or the flattered ? The 
ormer are too often not resyectable, and it 


am now of acquiring the golden fleece.” 

That the publisher is perfectly correct in 
the view of the case that he took in this—we 
wish that we could say imaginary dialogue 
—we will exemplify in a fact, to the accuracy 
of which we pledge ourselves, The “ Rienzi” 
of that) most successful and accomplished 
author, Mr. E.tward Lytton Bulwer, and for 
the copyright of which a very large sum was 
very justly paid by the English publishers, 
whom, to indemnify, every copy of which 
should cost the purchaser a guinea and a half, 
is now actually selling in New York, in a 
single volume, for the paltry sum of two 
shillings. We trust that very effective 
means will be employed to prevent this spu- 
rious and dreadfully incorrect edition from 
spreading in this country. 

As the case now stands, it seems quite ap- 
parent that publishers should buy only such 
works that are just sufficiently good to cir- 





would be too much to ask the latter for re- 


culate in the home market, without exciting 
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the attention of foreigners, and thus feed the 

ublic to satiety with the dulness of medi-li 
vcrity, than which no greater impediment) 
to the progress of the hunvan sjind can wellji 


be imagined. 
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Do they gain anything ? We almost think, 
nthe long run, not. Fair play ts the best 
slay all the world over. Of all those engaged 
n the instance of the shabby reprint of “ Ri- 


enzi,” how much did each gain hy this job o 


It is this that deteriorates the general cha-jso shamefully undersetiing ? Averaging them 


racter of authors, crushes the young genius/t 


ogether they did not gain five pounds a man: 


ere it has the power tu display the first buds/but for this act they have their plea :--let us 


of its incipient greatness, and perp tuates on l 


isten to it by all means. “ Certainly, we 


the nation, and on the world, the decent reign/have not behaved quite nobly in this affair, 
of a well-sustained juste milieu, in all that/but, as philanthropists, we have done a vio- 


concerns the highest order of literature. l 


Let us luok round upon those who lately/serve the world. at large. 
did, and at present do, occupy most promi-|ypread of cheap knowledge. 


neatly the first rank of cuthors. Is there}! 
one among them that depends solely on his} 
pen for subsistence—one whom 
would resprctably subsist ? 


mere journalists, the hacks, clever men in-[benefactors we are! 


deed they are, but who avowedly write tol 


Saving thelsome and fairly-priced ones, 


ence to our generous natures in order to 
We wish the 
Hundreds of 
housands will read the ill-printed, badly got- 
ip, cheap edition, that never could have af- 


his penjforded to have paid the value of the hand- 


Observe, what 
Who would not to pro- 
luce a pood so great and so extensive, 


meet the demand of the day, we think not/scruple a little to do violence to our con- 
one. We do not like to mention names.|science, and somewhat outrage the principles 


But we think we are perfectly safe in saying}: 


if fair trading 2” But this plea of the pub- 


that all who have become popular, did not|lic good, specious as it may at the first glance 


For when au- 


write their frst works when their subsistence 
depended upon literary success. and that all 
who did su write lived wretchedly, and died 
The expediency of possessing 
an independence before authorship can be be- 
gun,—of how many brilliant works has it de- 
prived the world, how many fine spirits has 


it broken permaturely, how man unforgotten 


appear. will not avail them. 
thors like those whose works are of sufficient 
value to be piratically printed, find that they 
can be done so with impunity, will cease to 
write, hecause the unprotected purchaser o 
their works will cease to offer them a remu- 
herating price, and thus many glorious books 
will never delight that public, for the instruc- 


graves has it caused to be too early tenanted !tion of which the surreptitious printers are 


It is this insecurity pf literary property|so zealous. 


But this class, though the im- 


that has made autfors too generally what}mediate instruments of the evil, are scarcely 


they are. 


On the one hand, if patronized, deserving 


of a thought. Roguery—and 


sycuphants, pensioners, and apostates; on/smooth down the matter as you will, the print- 
the other, if neglected, mental gladiators,jing another man’s work against his consent is 


hireling scribes, and assassins of character, 


a species of roguery—-roguery will always find 


fur the poor privilege of wearing a decent|abettors as well as apologists, whilst it can be 
coat, and of calling themselves LVervires. the| mode profitable with impunity. 


former not always so certain as the latter. 


But the public, the last clause on which we 


We always except the class of writers wholintend to touch 3 yes that public, for whose - 


are intependent of their writings; and the 
other, no 
writing is one of periodical occurrence, 

We have now fearlessly,—perhaps. for the 
squeamish taste of the day, too fearlessly, — 
stated the effect that the present order of 
affairs has upon authors generally asa class. 
We have shown the disadvantages under 
which 
they are greatly to be_ pitied, until the evils 


welfare so much wiceedness has been perpe- 


less respectable. whose task) offtrated, is perpetrating. and always will be 


perpetrated ; that public, which is such a 
ready, and so ample a cover for our private 
vices, and the name of which is not always a 
iransparant cloak to cover every species of 
injustice, we will now take under our protec- 
tion. and show how much itis abused, wrong- 


they labour, and how that, thouschjed, and cheated, by those who wish to extend 


and perpetuate the impression that this un- 


by which they are oppressed be removed.|due and unjust multiplication of the best 


they will never be greatly respected until 
they be dead—a consummation of glory the 
most ambitious of them, we believe, would 
defer as long as they could. We now pro- 
ceed to examine what real advantages the 
very few pirates gain by thus plundering the 
many aggrieved, 





works is a thing so greatly to its advantage. 
We will, for the sake of the argument, al- 
low that a very great evil may be done toa 
few for the sake of the good of the many. 
We will allow, for the same laudable purpose 
that authors may be ruined, and pudlishers, 
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the respectable ones, beggared; yet still we 
deny, when all this crying injustice has beer 


committed, that the public are benefited. 

In matters ef literary production, reputa 
tion is the one thing needful. No doulst, ta 
lent, or whimsicality, or position, or acciden 


of some sort, must in the first instance, have 


acquired fur the author this reputation, an 
when once acquired, he must mostassiduous 
ly and carefully apply himself to write bim 
self down before he can, divest himself of it 
Who will deny this to be the case? 


COPYRIGHT LAW. 


Our beloved brother Jonathan. (and nos. 
withstanding afew peculiarities he possesses, 
to which we are not yet reconciled, we love 
him dearly.) is not so soft as to buy a copy. 
-lright of his own countryman, when he can 
tipublish the best works of the English press 
without handing out the dollars for that ex. 
ijacting fellow the author. We really believe, 
-though we are not quite certain as to the 
‘American law upon the case, but we really 
. believe that our brother contrives to make 





The mass John Bull pay for the copyright of American 


° a ' g . ° 
of readers cannot judge for themselres: they authors, which he reprints in’ the United 
think themselves, and perhaps they are, bet- States. as the vulgar have it, gratis. free. and 


ter employed: consequent!’ , they call for what for nothing. 


Of this we are certain, that the 


others have pronounced to be the best, and it gentlemen who published Cooper’s novels, 
is supplied to them in the utmost profusion and Willis’s ‘*Pencillings,” did not acquire 
at the very lowest possible rate, and at a price the right to do so merely for the trouble of 
infinitely lower than that at which they can doing it. 


purchase what they may suppose to be the 
Who, among the majority of read- 
ers, would not rather buy one of Mr. Bulwer’s 


worst, 


The American public, however, is one, let 
its Worst enemies say what they will, that has 


| : a : 
always itseyes open. They are more alive to 


or Captain Marryatt’s novels, printed in the importance of this subject than ourselves. 
France and America for five shillings, than! Already do they talk of bringing out a law of 


expend a guinea and a half upon the almost international copyright. 


We rejoice at 


unknown production of a totally unknown/this, but feel a litth shame that this boon, or 


author? Is not the thing apparent? 


talent. 


There rather this justice, should not have originated 
is no rvom, no opportunity given, for rising, ¥tth the parent country, 


However, as a very 


It requires, in the first ingtonce, aniable writer has expressed himself, though we 


independence to become an author: in the do but follow in the path, “Our transatlantic 


next, an accident of some sort, (and great 
talent is one.) to become popular: and, lastly. 


even these will not secure to the lucky indi- terature,”’* 


vidual a liberal or a fair return for his la- 
bours. 

None are more ready than ourselves to do 
honour to the writers who now possess the 
pavé of literature; but, for the respect we have 
for our common nature, we must affirm that, 
though they are the best that have appeared, 
we do not think they are the best that exist. 
That they should be the best, even in a nume- 
rical point of view, the chances are infinitely 
against them. Thus young and aspiring 
Fenius is overlaid and crushed, not by a mo- 
nopoly, but by something, though the very 
reverse, more cruel, and more oppressively 
efficacious. Reputation, for the time being. 
thrusts aside merit of all kinds, and thus the 
world is defrauded of some of the finest monu- 
ments which the human mind could raise. and 
raise with it the intellectual glories of the 
race, 

The operation of this cause is most preju- 
dicial in America: there, the influx of English 
works of notoriety is so great, that native 
talent actually has hardly a chence of being 
heard. An American, conscious of a supe- 


‘brethren will do themselves honour by such 
an act of justice to the commonwealth of h- 
They will do more—they will 
do themselves great good—they will foster 
the latent genius of their fine country—they 
will excite among themselves that best of all 
ambitions, the intellectual—they will cul- 
tivate their taste, refine their manners, and 
ornament their wealih and their worth by 
those graces that make the one valuable and 
the other dignified. 

If we cordially unite with America in 
achiving this great good, its effect upon the 
world at large will be incalculable. Our glo- 
rious language will then become the depot of 
all the treasures of the human mind; and thus 
gradually encroaching upon the use of the 
others, finally become the universal organ of 
civilization—more generai than ever was the 
boasted Latin, even when at its zenith. This 
will be the sooner effected if other European 
nations are slow to enter into this benign com- 
pact, 

We think that France is too liberal, and 
much too alive to her own interests, to be long 
before she follows the example that England 
and Ameriea will give her so speedily. We 
well know, that while the instances are but 








rior mind, consequently, comes over to Eng- 
land and publishes there in tue first instance. 


* Vile the v-limsious works of Mr. Saunders. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW. 


few in which we reprint a French work, the l 
je 


publishers of that nation are daily re-issuing 
cheap English editions, and, therefore, that as 
the case now stands, the advantages are all 
their owns but if their rulers will but think a 
little, they will discover that they are em- 
ploying unjustly an engine that will itsell 
avenge the injustice, by wounding that ten- 
derest of all tender things, their national 
pride, in thus widely extending the use of a 
rival language Uthat they, at least, wish never 
io see, or will never acknowledge to be uni- 


it 


versal. 

If but the three great nations of the civi 
lised world, England, France, and Atherica 
vill but cordially unite in establishing a just. 
efficient, and comprehensive law of interna- 
tional copywright, other states must inevita- 
bly follow the example, and writers.may then 
hope to possess'the property which they have 
with so much labour created, and publishers 
frel no hesitation in purchasing it, 

But, as the case now stands, for the want of 
an international law on this momentous sub 
ject, robbery of the worst description, and 
the most extensive in its ramifications, is com- 
mitted not only with impunity, but without 
even the visitation of shame on the heads ol 
the perpetratorss and the. fact may be fami- 
liarly, perhaps a littl coarsely, illustrated 
as folluws: 

Between the author and the publisher, thejh 
selling and the buying of a hook, is, up to one 
point, exactly similar to the selling and thejc 
luying of a horse, The horse necessarily isju 
taken, like the book. with all faults; you can 
warrant the horse, of course, but the publish- 
er takes, instead of a warrant for his bouk. th: 
author's previous success, the nature of the 
work, and his own very fallible judgment.ja 
The horse may die in a week, or may live and 
work well till a good old age. The book may 
not live atall, but fall stillsborti from the press. 
These are all fair matters of speculations the 
thing is done with open eyes, and the buyer 
generally employs them with tolerable suc- 


cess, But—and in this lies the gist of thejit, t 
of his assignee, to translate his work into 
another language. 
material of the work will always be that, if 
properly ‘rendered, of the original author. 
As, of course, there would be considerable 
time and trouble expended on the nart of the 


questionwho would buy a horse, when it 
Sas understood that if the animal turned out 
anuncommon good ’un to go, any blackguard 
that was worth (worthy?) a halter, might 
fling itover the head of the steed, and ride 
him to the devil? Such a contingency, how 


ever, the publisher is forced to take into con-|t 
sideration when he purchases a work, Bu 
he is still worse off than the hypothetica! pur- 
Chaser of the horse; for it is not his ownlt 
countryman that does him the injury, but an 
alien, a foreigner, and perhaps an enemy; anc 
i gain of the nefarious transaction circu- 





safed to us. 
American law should grant us poor authors 
a longer right in our properties, that we also 
might be permittted to partake of the same 


paid for the copyright, 
no doubt. that those in whom the copyright 
was veated, should have a veto in the case 3 
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tes, not in his own country, but in that of a 
alous rival of our trade, and of a bitter ene- 


my to our commercial welfare, 


We fear that we have alittle too much ela- 


horated this part of our subject; but we felt 


a duty imperative upon us to show the dis- 


tressing nature of the evil under which the 
author, the publisher, and the public labour, 
through the existing state of things. 
will now say a few words upon the nature of 
the remedy, and. first, suggest what it is that 
the author should demand. 


We 


He has, at present, by the law of England, 


the right in his work secured to him and to 
his assignees, for a certain number of years. 
We think that the term should have been 
longer—we cannot see why the descendants 
or assignees of Shakspeare should not now 
enjoy the mental and eternal estate that he 
created, as well as the descendants and as- 
signees of any other man who made a for- 
tune at the same time, or had acquired a pat- 
rimony by public services, should now enjoy 
his ; but we suppose that houses and lands 
are of so much less value than epics and 
plays, that we can afford to abstract the for- 
mer for ever from the use of the public, 
whilst the latter is much too precious to be 
private property for more than twenty-eight 
yeurs. 
by-the-bye of more landholders than authors, 


The legislature, who are composed 


ave, in their wisdom, thought otherwise. 


As good subjects ought, we bow to their de- 
ision, and now only ask them to secure to 


s by treaty the boon that they have vouch- 
Is it asking too much, if the 


dvantage? We also think that, in case of 


war between the contracting countries, this 
treaty, or international law, should still be 
held invivlable ; for even in invasions, private 
property is always respected. ; 


We are also of opinion, that were this law 


established, it would be an infringement of 


without the author’s permission, or that 


The thoughts and the 


ranslator, we think that the author or as+ 


signee should not be empowered to ask more 
than half the price for the permission tor 


ranslate, of that sum which was originally 
But of thiv we have 
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for what author of talent could patiently, 
suffer kimself to be misrepresented or tras author or his consignee. the bookseller wl Smely 
vestied by any blundering dunce who fancied. ; 


that he understood his original? 


public altogether. Though, hitherto, it may 
have appeared that we have been pleating, 
and perhaps too specially, for the authors 


and their agents, the booksellers, we assure. 


the public, that we have their interests more 
at heart than that of any individual class 
whatever. 


America was fully ratified and in active and 


entire copyright of a work;—of course at an 


the supply of the whole worldt—the work 


has a great success, and the’ American public, 
| 


the) 


are athirst for it, and, consequently, 
American publishers are eager to purchase 
the privilege of printing and publishing; but, 


should he not be compellable to come to rea 
sonable terms? [t may be replied, that Mr. 
I. will undertake to furnish 
America with exported copies; but, we think, 
that this would never be endured, because 
the same book then would be dearer in Amer- 
ica than in England, by all the charges of 
agency, custom+house duties, and freigint; 
and it would be a great solecism in political 
economy, as well as an absolute loss and in 
jury to the American public at large, by en 
forcing upon them all that is odious in a for 


|work be but small in your country, of couy 

There is also,in this matter, another ques-' 
tion that requires a serious considerations it) 
is, whether the holder of the copyright should’ 


We will suppose that an inter) 


national copyright law between ourselves and, 
: : value of the production, 
beneficial eperation, and that Mr. A., the| P 

isher, his! @& . 
author, has sold to Mr. B., the publisher, his) fairs together Ly themselves, withoutal 


advanced price, for now Mr, B. would have). 





: 
Mr. B. either asking too high a price for it. {question will be taken up warmly and ea} 
er withholding the permission altogether, |'" 


the whole of 





COPYRIGHT LAW. 


What to us appears fair, is this: Jy, ink ® 

We 
that, 
it would answer your purpose much hey fright 
to take an assignment of the ready.my, cured 


to the foreigner, “If the demand for te 


; 1 ‘books; but if large, you must purchase J hut 
possess the right to withhold it from the’ 


me the right to print and publish yourselg) !' 
at the exact proportion for the Humber f —th 
copies wanted, that 1, myself. paid fory 


copyright.” Nor ought the law to pen om 
’ 


him to ask for more. only ¥ 
Th ht also toh oa 
e consignee ought also to have sm dna 


guarantee that the work in question shod mote. 
be brought out so as not to injure the rep! yay p 
tation of the author, or deteriorate from ribun 
However, thety ihe on 
booksellers woald perhaps best manage the! repay 
literar 
simple 
renee 
justice 


legal intervention, saving this, that the pe 
sor of the copysright should not have iti 
his power to suppress the work abroad ; w 
this we insist upon for the sake of the pubk 
good, 


We fervently trust that this all-importa! EMI 


By 
Few 
out th 
sympa 
instant 
in the 
‘collect 
gantly, 
dotes, 
do this 
‘accoun 


ean,- 
familie 


> philosc 


the next session of Parliament, and t 
public voice would point out Mr. Edwe 
Lytton Bulwer as the fittest organ by whid 
this matter should be brought to a hay 
consummation. An elegant author himsd 
he has already, by his exertions, proved bin 
self the friend of authors, This cannot po 
sibly (though party can do strange things) 
made a party question ; and we trust that® 
latent and lurking enmity to America vill 

the cause of throwing unjust and ungenerw 
impediments in the way of this internatie 

arrangement. 












eign monopoly, The same, vice versa, would 
apply to England. [t was never our inten 
tron, in vindicating the rights of authors, to 
create a scarcity of books, or a denial of in- 
struction and amusement to extensive classes 
of society. It therefore would seem advisa- 
ble, that if the publishers of a foreign state 
did not choose to import the finished hook 
of the country of the author, that it might be 
permitted to them to compel the author or 
his assignee to sell them the privilege of 
printing and publishing any work in their 
own country. Indeed, as regards America 
and ourselves, if the international copyright 
law made it imperative on them to take our 
readly-finished books er none, untaxed Jona- 
than would have to pay, as far as the imports 
ed book was concerned, on that book all the 
taxes of overstaxed England; for in the pro- 





ducing cf a volume every tax that bears upon 
our industry, bears upon the volume also. 


Of this act we hope that no lawyer by p» 
fession will have the wording. The matt] gen: ¢j 
seems to us So simple, that we can well di} with | 
pense with any legal learning upon the si) graph 
ject. Asan international law of this descrip) fully in 
tion must partake of the nature of a trea!if pacter 
we trust that it will partake of its languif] know ¢ 
also. Treaties, in their clauses. though co} He cay 
tinually violated, are hardly ever misundeh with tt 
stood; whilst, on the contrary, laws. made the ind 
lawytrs, are more misunderstood than vio} tesem) 
ted. We have not professed to go into &Pmast d 
tail} we have treated only on the principlffor whi 
We think that, before any enactment be m ient j 
there should be a general meeting of autho"fbine, w 
publishers, and the influential patrons of "facts te 
terature. Were such a meeting speedily *fjond 1 
vened, it would do more to forward the‘ 
sired object, than all the articles that cov * Voi, 
be written in all the magazines and reviet¥m&C 
Each party would come toa clear understa 


Ahem; 
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ing as to its wants, and the best means of re-/ 


: let : 
Her Pmelying them, . 
“5 We have only to remark, in conclusion, 
‘that, when authors by prutiusien ore" thr 
. prights of their painfully-created property se- 
éd, their numbers will not be increased. 
Many more will 


pgcer ‘ 
hag » jhut their excellence will. 
a 


‘A emer the field of literary composition ; but it 
te, jis—though a field so wide—one upon which 
ion ge Coane 
wt re erected not many seats of distinction, 
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justice to themselves. 
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in the construction of a fine biography. 





dotes, and other materials, many a man can 


aad can,—adapted for the use of well-requlated 


by pm 
matter 
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them; and even the near-sighted eye of pre- 
sent times is frequently apt to treat them 
with prelusive indifference. A fine bio- 
Rraphy can only be written by one who enters 
fully into the private as well as public cha- 
facter of the object of his work. He must 
now the man as well as the circumstances. 


















ith the thoughts, feelings, and actions, of 
he individual in question. He must actually 
Feemble him in some points of character; 
must deeply appreciate all the chief qualities 
which he was eminent; and possess suf- 
tient imagination to comprehend and com- 
ine, where the broken or insecure chain of 
ts leaves shadows and short-comings be- 


‘the only and the best patron of genius, amply 
‘repay itself by extended enlightenmeni. and 
literary pleasures, and that by only doing a 
‘he simple act of justice to a class that have been 
generally to litthe wise in knowing how to do 


Few fine works have been produced with- 
out their authors having a strong natural 
sympathy with the given subject; and in no 
instance is this more especially requisite than) 
To 
collect, arrange, and studiously, perhaps ele-' 
gautly, elaborate all the facts, dates, anec-' 


do this; hence such signal failures as Scott’s 
account of Napoleon, or as Proctor’s Life of; 


amilies. These things affurd no data for! 
Philosophy; posterity will take no note of P 


¢ can only do this by identifying himself, 
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short, when he has carefully collected all the 
raw matcrial of facts, he must see the truih 
shining clear through the cobwebs of conven- 
tion, through the contradictory evidence, 
through the real as well as the apparent con- 
tradictions of character; must be able to se- 
parate principles from acts, as well as trace 
them into each other, and have the manhood 
to write down in plain words the full result 
of his investigations. 

Many a mediocre character has been raised 
to undue eminence by the ability, the partial- 
ity, or the imposing style of his biographer; 
and thus transmitted with a false imiportance 
to future times; and many a great, man has 
heen defrauded of his ‘fair proportions,” or 
fo.go'ten altogether, for want of an able and 
honest chronicler of his principles anil deeds. 
To be worthy of fame is only the passport to 
posterity; the bark that is to convey, its 
depth of hold and sea-worthiness, the skill 
and courage of its helmsman, and the season 
of the time, depend on intumerable contin- 
gencies. 

Sir John Eliot, a man worthy of all ho- 
nour, whose true history has hitherto been 
known to few, has at length found a bio- 
grapher every way worthy of his fine genius 
and noble character. Mr, Forster’s work is 
the result of deep appreciation and elaborate 
research. He has condensed a mass of infors 
|mation, collected from every valuatle author- 
lity bearing upon his subject. The journals 
f the House of Commons and House of 
|Lords; the Parliamentary history; the Har- 
jleian, Cottonian, and Sloane MSS.; the Eliot 
‘and Sydney papers, and many more; the old 
‘historians, and modern authors, are extensives 
ily quoted, and every fact is weighed with im- 

artial accuracy. We are able therefore to 
receive this biography, and the historical 
events connected with it, as perfectly authen- 
tic. There is perhaps no period about which 
lit is more important that we should know the 
truth, nor any period which has be¢n more 
falsely coloured; involving, as it does, so 
many questions of deep interest, and so 
many rooted prejudices. Amongst the great 
men who were leaders in those stirring times, 
no one has been more misrepresented than 
Sir John Eliot. The whole of his political 
life has been sedulously blackened by a spe- 
cious collection of circumstantial evidence, 
which is proved by the present work to be 
false, both with reference to his actions and 
principles. A sttadow of doubt can no lon- 
wer exist upon this subject. To rescue and 
preserve the memory of such men is no small 
honour to a biographer. Ile thus gives a 
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by ond the grasp of the analytic mind. In 
 Coune * Vol. tl. Biography. Cabinet Cyclops tia. Long’ 


eviewseman & Co, 1836, 
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fine and lasting moral to the world, whose 
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stage is not overstocked with authentic ex- 
amples of genius and integrity. 

Mr. D'Isracli, in his “Commentaries on 
the Life and Reign of Charles 1.” has taken 
pains to show that the character of Sir John 
Eliot was stained by a perfidious attempt at 
assassination when he was a young man; that 
he was of so turbulent and unruly a disposi- 
tion as to have forcibly carried off the lady 
whom he married; and that his determined 
opposition to the Duke of Buckingham, in 
whose impeachment he was the prime mover, 
was dictated by private pique, not by tho- 
rough-going principle. In this last calumny, 
which, if established, would mar the com- 
plexion of Eliot’s whole life, Mr. D’Israeli 


has been followed by a distinguished writer 


in the “Quarterly Review,” No. 94, p 471. 
Every one of these accusations is now dis- 
covered to be slander. Concerning the last. 
there is not a shadow of proof. It is true that 
Eliot and the Duke of Buckingham, then 
George Villiers, met on the continent when 
young men, and travelled together; it is also 
true, that after the latter held, among his 
many honours, the post of Lord High Admi- 
ral of England, Eliot was appeinted Vi. e- 
Admiral of Devonshire; but this proves no 
particular intimacy, as, without even suppo- 
sing any acquaintance, his name would natu- 
rally present itself for such an office, he being 
one of the largest landed proprietors of the 
day (rather a curious reason, to our modern 
notions, for making a man an admiral.) and 
one who held great influence in that part of 
the country. Even, however, if this friend- 
ship had existed, there is not the slightest 
appearance of any quarrel or cause of quarrel 
between the two men, nor of any period when 
Eliot’s political conduct underwent a change. 
On the contrary, the records of Parliament 
show him, irom the very commencement of 
his career in the session of 1625, as a leader 
of the popular party; he is then found in con- 
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us 
racter. Mr. D'Isracli’s view is appareni eter 
taken from Echard’s history, which is know wen we 
to be most inaccurate, and glaringly pari hat The p 
to the Stuarts; or, if not from this wor) he harang 
Mr. Forster declares himself umatle to fing) and jet 
any other authority, The account given|| ©" the 
Echard, (Herodote, qui ne ment pas tonjoyn|) oo 
as Voltaire says in quoting him,) is as fl oo. pal 
lows:— Tne oreo 
* Within his own parish there lived one Mr, Jug} hs sete 
Moyle, a gentleman of very good nure and chance) cio ©"! 
in his country, who, together with bis son, had the hp} svelutely 
nour to serve in patlament. Whether out of ng) Afier 
ree hae otherwise, Mr, _ having, Upon a yey fh ceit of 1 
slight occasion, entertsined « bitter grud 7 
the other, went to his house under the » bs and mg 
friendly view, and there trescherously stabbed hia uratot l 
while he was turning on one side to ike a glam y ~The 
wine to drink to him.”—p. 3. gad m . 
It will be seen that the foregoing Passage ad 
is no exception to the usual veracity of Echard, lecharge 
Here is the truth:— vad kind 
“Mr. Moyle having acquainted Sir John Eliot's power of 
ther with some extravayancns in his son's eX pense, of coma 
and this being reported with some agp Pavaling py kingdom, 
cumstances, young Eliot went tastily to Mr. Muyle's | painted 
house and remonstrated. Wht woids passed sie | vourite’s 
knows not, but Elot drew his sword, and wounded | diom, the 
Mr. Moyle in the side. *On reticction,’ coutinues ower 
Mr, Moy le’s daughter, * he soun detes ed the fact ; aui sule ity 
jtrom thenceforward became as remarkable for his pre ose of 
jvete deportment, in every view of 1, a8 hiv public wpe 
jconduc', Mr. Moy le was so entirely reconciled to hin, a ve 
ithat hv person, in his time, held him m higher wep 
teem.’ ’—p. 4, a | 
ito 
| Dates have proved that this ‘hasty ebulli- | awd Mas 


tion of will’ occurred when Eliot was omiy | even & 
seventeen, or, at most, eighteen, Among upon tl 


| 








nexion with Philips, Selden, Coke, Digges, 
&c. zealously promoting all good measures, 
and standing forth as an active instrument in 
the impeachment of the Lord Treasurer, | 
Middlesex In short, the same principles for 
which he suffered a gradual death had ac., 
tuated him from the beginning of his career. 

The second charge is very shortly answer- 
ed by the convincing authorities our author 
adduces, It was not Sir John Eliot, but his 
eldest son, who was so “turbulent and un- 
ruly” as to carry off a lady—without her con. 
wnt, We presume? 

The first charge is ** founded on fact,” but 
the structure is so widely unlike its founda- 
tivt, (hat it assumes quite an opposite cha- 








ithe Eliot papers, Mr. Forster has found “an | “4h 
apologie,” addressed to Mr. Moyle by young | ine f 
Eliot, for the “ greate injury” he had done Bliot, 
him, and witnessed by names “ some of which |‘ «bich 
were afterwards greatly distinguished in the |e" 4 
parliamentary history of the time.” It is py. & 
highly interesting. “ Mr. Moyle,” so runs the Por 
apoiogy,— Towe 
“I doe acknowledge I have done you a greate it wn 
jury, which | wish I had never done, and doe desire | M4" 
you to remut it; and I desire that all unkindnesse may | ¥ifhs 
be forgiven and forgotien betwixt us, and hencefore | lucie 
ward | shall desire and deserve your love in all friendly | jie {1 


vfices, as I hepe you will mine.” 
“ Jo. Errotte."—p. 5 

Mr. Forster shows that this apology was 
sincerely offered, with a wish to “ obtain and 
deserve the love of the man he had hastily 
injured 3” and, moreover, that “he did ob- 
tain it.” 

It is not our intention to follow the bio 
grapher through his history of the time, but 
there are some points if which the genius of 
Sir John Eliot shines forth so grandly, and 
his unbending and dauniless integrity to do 
and suffer, stand out so pre-eminently, that 





ulli- 


ong 


they must be noticed. The first of these is 


jis speech on the impeachment of Bucking 


et proud minister, wh» had kept his seat during 
the harangrue of Dizger, insolently braving his accuser, 
and jects his Quaint expressions, Was observes! te 
lewe the house when Eliot, o4 the following day, 
yse. It was well for himself that he had done so. 
Never was an attack made, in that or any succeeding 
tine, 30 clopuent, se bitter, so earnest, so disdainful. 
tne oraor excelled himself. tle had summoned to 
js service all his literary accomplishments, and be 
cose environed his argument with a passion that wa- 
sbuolutely terrible.”—pp. 42, 43. 

Afier describing the ambition and. the de- 
ceit of the duke. bis victims, his extortions, 
‘and the misery of the peuple, the highminded 
orator thus continued :—— 

«That which was wont to be the crown of Virtue 
gad m-rit is now b- come a merchandise for the grea = 
vess of this man, and even justice is made his prey! 
The most deserving offic. s, that require abilities to 
discharge them, are fixed upon the duke, his allies, 
yd kind-ed. He hath drawn to him and his, the 
power of justice, the power of honour, and the power 





of command,—in effect, the whole power of the 
kingdom, both for peace and war!’ Eliot. then 
painted a mournful picture of the result of the fa 


vourite’s extortions in the present state of the king-! 


| dom, the ‘revenues destroved, the fountain of supply 
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you, he should be enforced ta use new counsels. Now? 
{ pray you to consider what these new counsels ares 
and may be. UL fear to declare tho-e that [I con* 
ceive. In all Christian ki dome you know that par- 
liaments were iy use anciently, until the monarchs 
beganto know thew own strength, and, seeing the 
urbulent spirit of their parliaments, at length they, by 
little anc little, began to stand upon their prerogatives, 
and at lastoverthrew the parliaments tur ghout Chris- 
tendom, except here only with as. And, indeed, you 
would count ita great misery, it you knew the sub- 
jects in foreign countries as well as mys If, to see them 
ook not like our nation, with store of flesh on ther 
backs, but like so many ghosts, and not men, bemg 
nothing-but skin and boves, with some thin cover to 
their nakedness, and wearmy only wooden shoes on their 
feet; so that they cannot eat meat, or wear good 
clothes, but they must pay and be tax d unto the King 
for it. This is a misery beyond expression, and that 
which yet we are free from!’ ’’—pp. 46, 47. 


The next imprisonment of Eliot was for 
refusing to pay his share of the forced loan, 
legally demanded by the king. His third 
and last, from which he was released by death, 
took place after his splendid career in the fa- 
mous parliament that brought forward the 
“Petition of Right.” [t was the masculine 
igenius of Eliot which forced Charles from 
line position he had taken on that occasion, 





ethausted, the nerves of the land relaxed,’ placing be-| when, by giving an answer which might be 
se it, in vivid ond indignant contrast, the gorgeous! --.,1)¢ j » inste: : 
mee ancsea Pecsaren ti Gatien partes at Ske Mati of she cena 
conum-s, and exhausts the revennes of tue crown,| panel venus . y 
rowned equivocator thought to evade the 










bp. 45, 44. 

* For this speech Eliot was committed to the 
Tower, but released after eight days’ impri- 
tonment, the king finding himself unable to 
maintain the struggle at that moment, not- 
withstanding the lachrymose appeal of Sir 
Dudley Carleton, the Vice-chamberlain, to 
he House of Commons, in delivering: which 


« *” laughably let out the real designs of the 
Ing, 





| *.. sullen silence succeeded, which was broken by 
~ eee expostulation of Sur ludley Carleton, 
ie g's stee-chambertain. Unadvisedly he let the 
* secret ‘out! After complaining of the violent 
contemptuous expressions resorted to by Eliot 

* Digges, he blurted forth as follows:—l-beseech 
7. cetonen, move not his Majesty with trenching 

~ Prerogative, lest you bring him out of love with 
ments, In his me«sages he hath told you, that 


lent flume, bursteth forth, and getteth further scope.’ ” 


wot only to satefy lis own lustful desires, but the lux.) © oy 
wy of o:hers; and, by emptying the veins the blood Mhe appeal 
| should run in, he hath cast the body of the kingdom 
| into a high consumption, Infinite sums of money, 
| aud mass of land exceeding the value of money, nay, 
even contributions in parliament, have been heaped 
upon tin; and how have shey been empl. yed? Up n 
) costly furniture, sumptuous teasting, and magnificent 
building, the visible evidences of the express exhaust- 
tug of the state! And yet his ambitio»,’ proceeded 
Eliot, alluding darkly to more dreadful charges, 
| ‘«hich is boundless, resteth not here, but, like a vio 


performance of his engagement. 
‘by which Eliot roused the House to a sense 
‘of their danger soon forced the king's sanc- 
tion, which was given in proper form; but 
neither did this apparent safeguard, nor the 
assassination of Buckingham, which shortly 
‘followed. preserve the people from the trea- 
ichery of the court. Wentworth deserted 
‘their cause, and Laud was made Archbishop 
‘of Canterbury. The terrors of the Star Cham- 
ber and High Commission Court closely fol- 
lowed, and when Eliot left his home to attend 

‘his duties in the following session, he seems 

ito have been aware that the strugglein which - 
he was about to engage would be his last. 

He evidently anticipated his fare, and made 

lover the whole of his property to trustees, for 

ithe use of his family. It was his celebrated 

‘remonstrance” which produced the scene of 
the second of March. [tis ably condensed 

by Mr, Forster, from the parliamentary his- 

‘tory and other sources. 

“Eliot conclude, as if by a forecast of the future, 
with these memurable words:—‘J protest, aelum a 
gentleman, if my fortune be ever again to meet in thie 
honourable assembly, where I now leave, I will begin 
again!” Advancing to the Speaker, Sr John Eliot 
then produced his remonstrance, and desired that he 
would read it. The Speaker refused. He presented 
it to the clerk at the table. The clerk also refused. 





were not correspundency between him and 
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W th fearless determination Eliot now read the remon-| prison, there to undergo suche punishment as God hy) a 
strance himself, and demanded of the Speaker, asa allotted unto mec,’ etc. Upon this the Heutenant cam son | 
right, that be should put it to the vote. Again the/and expostulsted with him, saying it was prope, callec 
Speaker refused. ‘He was commanded otherwise by him, and common to none else, to doe that other y produ 
the king.” "—p. 98. delivering petitions for his prisoners. And if Sir Jog) with | 





. ‘ - /ina third petiton, would humble hims lt to hs ME Forst 
< . » ‘ » > fs : orst 
Phe House ve senly thrown sate dis jjesty im knowledging Ais fault and craving purde I ne 

order, the Speaker attempted to quit’ the|pe would willingly deliver iv, and made no doubt yp ee 
y tg of St 


chair, but was held down, and Sir John Eliot/hee should obtaine his hberty. Unto thx Sir Joy 
loudly expressed by his tongue what his pa-/answer was— 1 thank you, Sir, for your tr aul) yf Mews 
per contained.’ His resolutions were then |*ines but my spirits are grown feeble and faint, whigh to ow! 

: when it shall please God to restore me unto their fl cyuse 
put to the vote, and answered by tremendous 


clamations’ The consequence was th |mer vigour, I will take it farther into consideration,” whict 
ac ‘ ‘ ‘ ©}. ep. 129. 
P- t 
souy 


immediate summoning of Eliot before the| . : 
Council. and on his > Na to give any ac-| on npn a Guttien, oe he his lav} tents. 
quanta of ‘wurde ettered la tantiowant.” be was 2ctions was to have his portrait ta eM EXACt | sume! 
se , ie di co f las he then appeared, worn out by disease an provi 
roi a to sg . pe vid a. oe with a face of ghastly paleness. He desini} ticle, 
1is habeas corpus, and spurned th : 
rene Boag dca oe P get Pa thar ta the picture should hang on the wallsd] the k 
eng id a m - sie “es akueheaa Eliot, near one which represented hint duct. 
wouic resen c o eclarin Ss). . a hd . 
pot he “8 offended He lived ye years|( Visorous oy gg ans 4 ya still) dured 
ae —- . | These portraits Mr. Forster finely describes 
in the Tower, and then died of consumption, | as P aoe ieee tie m4 . bes 
si - . e of! 7 ave Deen Ia ea wi pos wads He cal ter por 
Pp cen by = — hp ys pes by the courtesy of Lord St. Germains. It repr. 
nis CURZCun. © whole accoun ‘ s  "lsents » face of perfect health, and keenly intellectul 
prisonment 1s deeply Interesting. Nothing proportions. In this respect, in iis wedge-like shape, 
can be more noble and aff-cting than the ex-/in the infinite majesty of the upper region, and tk 


tracts which his biographer has given us from |sudden narrowness of the lower, it cathe to mined at once 


: : a : : Th 
Eliot’s letters to his sons, and to Hampden,|("€ face of Sir Walter Kale xh. Action speaks oi 


|from the quick keen eye, and meditati-n from thecin| wave 
under whose charge he had left them. He}. cain of the brow. In the disposition of the hairall thing 


was, however, obliged to observe great Ca": \the peaked beard, it appears, to a casual gi.nce, ww 


By Ch 





: s . ‘ 5 a de ae Hon ¢ 
tion in his correspondence, He thus writesunlike Vandyke’s Charles. The Istter portrait is; ent 
to Denzil Hollis:— profoundly melancholy contrast. It is wretchedly paiw- d 

sider 


“The corruption of this age, if no other danger ed, but it expresses the reality of death-like life, | } 
might occur, were an excuse, even in business, for not Presen's Eliot in « very elegant morning dress, appr thous 
writing. The sun, we see, begets divers monsters on renily of lace, snd bearsthe inscription of having bees) we hi 
the earth when it hay heat and violence; time may do ‘painted a few days before his death in the Tower’=|  jike | 


more on paper; therefore the safest intercourse is by PP- 120, 121. | read 
harts; in this way I have much intelligence to give, Thus, or by means like these, have most df sens 
ge you may divine it without prophesie.”—| ,},. potent spirits in the list of our English’ in:pr 
oe ; worthies, as among those of all time, bee pleas 

Mr Forster states, on the authority of a gradually drained of their supremacy in ma pays. 
MS. letter, that the whole county of Cornwall, hvod, and ground down by the complicated tur d 


— Eliot was born, petitioned for his re- machinery of irresponsible authorities, wher —M. 
ease. ‘Towards the end of his imprisonment ever circumstances prevented a summary alle: 
he was persuaded to address the king him- 

“TI 


S “er : method of destruction. The most sacre 
self, with the hope of obtaining his freedom: principles and the most noble actions har y.." 


“Almost worne out by his illness, his friends at last been treated worse than sacrilege and Soy, At tn 
prevailed upon him to petition the king. The account ting and maiming,” as though truth and big mus | 
’ 


of his ‘manner of proceeding’ is affecting to the last! : . , Ure 
. degree. | give it in the words of « let er from Pory to manity were mere catch-words for kings” bh 


bir Thomas Pucker ng. ‘Hee first presented a petition priests and nobles; or having no practical wrerei 
to his Majesty, by the hand of the lieutenant his keeper, application except under the Interpretation of cient | 
to this etfect:—*Sir, your judges have committed mee designing hypocrisy and wholesale rapactl) x bem 
to_prison in your Tower of London, where, by reason That moral and political freedom which isthe sal, 


of the qua ity of the ayer, Iam fallen into «a dangerous}; : a the Made 
di vease. I humbly beseech your Majesty you will com-|Dirth-right of man, has been regarded as 


\ weigh 
mand your jucges to sett mee at hberty, that for reco-\ dangerous dream of a sleep-walker, and! che on 
very of my health I may take some fresh ave, ete. Tity has become a laughing-stock in propor) | 
Whereunto his Majestic’s answere was, ‘it wes not tion to the degree in. which it was awakened ders, 
humble enough.’ ‘Then Sir John sent anoth. r petition and the broadness of its walks abroad. Tht} gers, 


by hix own sonne to the effect following: ‘Sir, | am hart- 4: : red} sh 

f . . ~"* diadem of V olly has been held sac oul 
tily sory I have displeased your Majesty, and, having ae e noe fan te dhe whe even when} ‘ays « 
so said, doe hambly beseech you once againe to com- y ded heres brutal aban 
mand your judges to sett me at liberty, that when 1 hurled at the head of Christianity by a br trayin 


have recovered my health, | may rcturne back to my ized contempt of all its precepts of virtue. 
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Eliot employed himself during his impri-jthat dear gold for which they had ventured all! t 
‘ ent in composing a work which he has cevld not enter into the ecstacy of the moment, when, 
sont 


Tan 9? PHS . lafter pursuing their blind way to this paracise from 
called the “Monarchy of Man.” This ene plies ot Phase la and Chelula, into the recesses of 
production has never be ch published, and: pine-rlad and barren ro ks, higher anu lngher towards 
vith a masterly abstract of its contents Mr. the cold sky, till untrodden snow-covered peaks stose 
Forster closes his biog raphy. The present on ether hand, and they marched vi-hin sight and 
volume also Contains a biography of the Earl hearing of the Great Volcano which menaced their 


: a » du not purpose t . path,—they gained, in five, the western slope, and 
StueBerd. UUich ve Cn Hat porpese te F9 lsaw the green and cultivated field. and garden» spread- 


view. paruy because the man ts nat so much) ing like a carpet at their feet, round the bright ant 
w our mind as Sir John Eliot, but rather be-\inland sea which then encircled the ‘Vixicx of the 
cause we consider the volume as a stock-book/ Aztecs!’ With what ravishment must they have 
which everybody must read, and we have only marked the thousand specks which moved upon the 
sought to give a specimen of its valuable con-| Weer — that pee hay oper below, with te 

fthe treathee written by Eliot white roofs, streets, temples, and ed.fices!—what must 
tents. Bur o : y *|have been their amazement at descrying the long and 
something more should be said. We shall solid causewpys dividing the wa ers;—the innumerable 
provably present our readers with a short ar- towns and villages scattered over the surface of the 
ticle, next month, on this noble work of a man, fertile plain, and the huge circle ot Mountains which 
the lultiness of whose mind and practical con-|*ppeared to form like « bulwark on every side? Nu! 
duct is almost equalled by the injuries he en-, coult not realize all they felt,—but amidst the deso- 


; f hi ! lation of most of the aucient fie-ds and gardens; the 
dud, and the meanness of bis Oppressor., [arid and utter barrenness of much o: the bro.d plain 


which now girdles the city in every ditection; the di- 
Minished extent of the lake; the solitude reiguing on 
its waters; the destruction of the fureets on the moun- 
THE RAMBLER IN MEXICO, 1834. — oe ge Ry felt that - — a - hard- 
match the beauty ana inteiest of that landscape. 
ty Charles suey ye euthor of the “ Alpen. 2 en if man had php w.thout in some ioe 
auch," ec. Sroley. ‘repairing the wrongs he had committed to that lovely 
This book is not what we expected from ajsccne by the fruits of hisindustry and geniu-, there is 
waveller of M. Latrobe's reputation. Every-/that about the whole scenery which is above hin and 
thing relating to the political or social condi- beyon i being affected by hm, But let us do the stern 
tion of the Mexicans might be struck out as — conquerors justice. Their minds would »ppeer 
: pa o have been imbued with the pervading spirit of we 
worthless. What remains possesses Coming which they conquered, All around them was 
siderable interest in the way of description, strange, an‘! wonderful, and colossal,—and their ¢ .n- 
though it difiers in kind from that of the work ‘ceptions and their labours took the seme stamp. Look 
we have just noticed, M. Latrobe cannot, )at their work.: the moles, aqueduct», churches, roads, 
like the author of Madrid in 1835, place his —and the luxurious City of Palaces which has risen 
a . from the clay-built ruins of Tenochtitlan, at » height 
reader actually In the midst of the acene de- above the ocean, at which, in the Old World, the 
scrtied, but he conveys an account of his OWN monk of St. Bernard alone drags through a shivering 
impression of the scene, which is generally|and joy loss existence!” 
pleasing and sumetimes striking. Many 
passages in his lithe volume are remarkable 
tur delicate and ardent expression. 
M. Latrobe thus speaks of the magnificent 
valley of Mexico— 











From the Bx «ininer. 


His description of the old town, the Pueblo 
Viejo, of Tampico, possesses still greater 
merit:-— 

“The picturesque situation of Pueblo Viejo, and ite 
old time-worn Spanish-built houses, lying at the foot 

“The gen. ral figure of the vall-y is a bruken ovaljof a steep but bushy hill; with the tranquillity reign- 
of abuts xty miles in length, by thirty-five in breadth, ing in the streets and environs, forms a pleasant con- 
At the present day, even when divested of much that trast to the bu-y, haif European, and more prosaic fea- 
must have added to its beauty in the eyes of tie Great|tures of its more prosperous rival, The pennsular 





F Uiptsin and his eager followers, when, descending position of Tampico rendered it of necessity subject to 


froin the muyntamein the direction ot Vera Cruz, after|a certain degree of renga Here there was none; 
wercoming so many difficulties, the view of the an-|the to.n was low but and flat roofed, the fagudes of 
ciel Cily aud its valiey at length purst upon them like |the houses mostly showing in the faded gaiety of their 
abeanttel dream,—l n-ver sew, and E think J neve:/colouring, what they had once been, Many had courts 
sll xe ou earth, a scene compar-bl- to it. Lotten/and po.ticoes, and a group of tasty old houses, of 
made this tefl ciion, when-ver my excursions Over the | Spanish erection, near the humble church and in the 
weighdiuring mountains led me to « point which com-| vicinity a group of tall cocoa-palms, marked the forinee 
mand da gon ral view. jseat of government. 

“Lcould not look upon it as did the Spynish inva-| “Were you inclined for an hour's stroll, that hour 
der, “ the term of indescribable fat-gues, and of ew spre you - the ——e _ > by hills, — 
gets, known and uknown;—the rich mine which|a wilderness of s-veet flowers and shrubs, pausing from 
should repay them for their nights of alarm and their |time to time to catch a glance of that broad and mag- 
days of toil, and compensate for their seemingly utter |nificent picture, of those lakes and rivers with their in- 
sbandonment of hume; the prize that should satisfy the termediate woods and plains, glowing in the sunshine, 
tavings Of the most inordinate, and fill their laps with/iill gaining the crest called La Miru, you might su’. 
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vey the count-y, spread like a map st vour feet on on. [ile sent for bis In lian friends, and without divalgny 
hand, and on the other the deep blue waters of the | his newly acquired: knowledge, begged them tay The 
Gull unfurled to the eastern horizon, Dal you «ek/sim mere of the fine brigit sand. thes, Hotlig ® nary 
repose and shale, a footway turning abruptly from the] loubting, did so, The demon of avarice begin Babies, ¢ 


main road of the towa, yzaingt the boson of the hill, whisper into the old man's ear, and warm the blow! y ours, the 
brought you unexpectedly to the Fuenta, a bttle dell] t heart. He begge.! for more, and received tw Bp. 

concealing one of the most beantitul and pe. te spring then more—tll they had furnished hun with sever “TR 
in any land, How poet c! how classic! | have often ex-| ounds weight. All intreaty that they would sho Ito en 
claimed, when burying myself under the sade of the} !™m the locality where this bright dust was Rathere, the de 


trees and luxuriant creepers, which, in untronmed lix-| Vas resivied with calmness and steadiness for 4 Io, travel 
Uriance, overhung that romantic paradise of virds, but. une, Alternate cajoling 7 rong wind ae time h 
terthes, and gurapates; and scanning the groups of fe |with equally b.d success. At leng Ppponcriy OU, ty rested 
males gathered round its busin. The source lay co.ceal-|told him that as they loved him, and saw he was dy 5 hes 


ed underne:tha massive shrine of grey stone, to which turbed in his mind, they would yield to his desire ay) counte 
convenient accesy was afforded by a descent of « few [show him the spot, on the condition that he woul jarins 
stone steps, while a long stone reservoir, extend ng tor submit to be led to and from the place bundtold, th po 
a dozen feet along the bank of the dell, rich y @versha-|'his he greedily consented, and was in course of ting 5 on 
dowed by a splendid line of matted creepers from the /teken upon their shoulders and carried w hither he ker Pins 
trees above, served the purpos- of « convenient plac: |"ot, by many devious ways, up and down mount W - | 
for washing. Its margin was generally crowded with fe- and baranca, for many hours, into the seepem Of the = ' 
males of all ages. ‘he groups employed .in_ filling\Cordillera, and there, in a cave through which a sirew fF limb 

their large earthen jars and bottles, and gracefully issued from the breast of the Mountain, they set hu nour | 
draped figures that were psssng to and fro, with down and unbound him. hey there showed hig tinue 
their burdens poised on the head; or a sturdy pea quantities of the gold dust intermingled with lang ponsi 


sant, with his mule laden with two giga -tie bottl s/tps ef virgin ore, while their spokesman addrewe touch 
of oaked earth, waiting patiently for his turn in the}! soying:—*Fa'her, we have brought ae here a tinies 
deep cool shade, formed pictures of the most beau-/YOur urgent request, because you so much desired i, B ticula 





tiful description. At the extreme termination of the and because we loved you; take now ne you sale enter 
ittle dell, « f w ancient sybils were ordinarily employ-|te catry away with you,—let itbe xs much as youa Bond t 





ed ov ra cauldron supp -rted by poles, and simmering /C@T!), for bere you must never mage Shee — agar, ity of 
trom the wood fires Kindh d under it, and the light bluc lyou will never persuade us more!’ The Padre seev have 
smoke hovered among the b-anches of the aged trees, imgly acquiesced, and after disposing as much Ot Ihe As 
whch re-e fom the thicket beyond. ‘The Fuenta was)P ecious metal about his person as he could contrive; point 
evicient y the lounge and trysting-place of the town,/C*'ty, he submitted to be blindfolded, and wes age ate 
a d many » yonthtuldsck eyed gallant mght be seen|takea in the arms of the Indians to “4 ee a 

at umes lolhng upon the stone wall, which hemmed |!» me. he traditi.n goes on to relate _s ¢ gud ‘ 
in the reservoir, Occ asionally u mounted cavalier jn Cure, upon whom the cursed lust ot gokl vad now l 
all his bravery would dash up a little visia at full career, |> ized, thought to outwit his conductors by wotying He 
tli w thin a foot o the enclosure, when a check from|!!8 Tesary, and occasionally dropping a bead on te ost 
rie powerf | bit wouid bring his horse upon ite earth, It he flattered himself that any hope existed d r : 
hau-ches. He would pass a moment in the coolrhar, ins being tuus able to thread the blind maze through 


quall a geou-c of the fresh water from the hand of «n-|* hich he passed, and find the locality, one may imagine thou 
of the laughing group, perhaps get a plentiful sprinkle lus chagrr, when once n ore arrived and set downs the | 


over his yay mantle in return for some saucy speech, {> OW" door, the first sight which met his uncover! view 
aul disappear as rapidly as he came.” eyes was the contested tace of one of his Indian guide, rous 


and an outstretched hen , containing in its hollow the J infin 


Traditions abound it ining districts “or: 
Praditions abound in the mini B : greater part of the yrains ot his rosary; while the gui izatl 


of Mexico, as in almost every mining district. 


: : less tougue of the finder expressed his simple joys mor 
M. Latrvbe relieves a rather tedious passage|having been enabled to res-ore such a sacred treat B soci 
of his ramble with the following anecdote.— |to the discomfittcd Padre. ble 
“In an ladian village further to the north, ray the} “ Entreaties and threats were now employed in tai. affe 
bndians, there lived in the old Spanish times, a Padre:|Gentle as the Indians were, they were not to hk frier 
» man of simple and retired habits, who laboured to/bended. Government were apprized of the circus I th 
convert and maintain the inhabitants in the Catholic|stances, and commissioners were sent down to inves hav 
faith gate the afiair, The principal inhabitants were seized, hea’ 
**Ile was beloved by the simple tribe among whom/and menace being powerless--torture, that lust are my 
he wes domesticated, and they did not fail to prove |ment of the tyrant was resorted to—ail in vain—nole “A 
their good will by frequent presents of such trifles as|word could be wrung from them! Many were put fave 
they found were agreeable to him, They say thet he/death,—still the:r brethren remained mute ; andthe F 
was a great writer; ard occasionally received from the|village became deser'ed under the systematic pereee thir 
Indians of his parish, # small quantity of finely colored|tion of the oppressors. The most carefui researches 
dust, whch he made use of to dry his #& rmons and|repeatedly made from time to time by adventurers is , 
letters. Kaowing how much the Padre loved writing,|s* arch of the rich deposit, have all resulied in disap -_ 
they seldom returned from the mountains without|pomtment; and, to this day all that is known is, that ma 
bringing bim some. It happened once upon « time hy [somewhere in the recesses of those mountains he te - 
had occasion to write to a friend of h-s, living in the |gold mine of La Navidad.” wit 
eapital, who was a jeweller; and did not fail to use his} And to this. we have as little doubt, adver ma 
pounce box. Inretur ing an answer his knowing friend, ins “ie h. The lust for ten 
10 his great surprise, bantered him with his great|U'ers Continue the search. ¢ ' 


riches, seemmg that be dried the very ink on his paper gold has abated nothing since the days of us 
with gold-dust! ‘This opened the simple Padre’s eyes.idiscovery in Mexico. 
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From the Court Magazine. 
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The following is no imaginary tale. The extraordi- 
nary case described by the writer as one of supposed | 
rabies, actually occurred, in all its details, to a friend of 
ours, the author of this paper, Nota fact is exaggerated.” — 
Ep. 

*Taat isa noble animal of yours, Sir,” said 
itoen elderly gentleman who sat near me on 
the deck of a steam-packet in which If was lately 
travelling, and with whom I had been for some 
tine holding conversation. As I spoke, his hand} 
rested fondly on the broad and shaggy back of 
a huge Newfoundland dog, in whose honest 
countenance were expressed all those generous, 
daring, and magnanimous traits for which the 
species are remarkable. 

«He is, indeed, Sir,” said he, proudly, “just 
what you designate him, a noble animal—a gen- 
uine Fides Achates, ever ready to peril life or 
limb for his friends, among whom I have the ho- 
nour to hold the first place. Ll assure you,” con- 
tinued my garrulous companion, the most res- 
ponsive chord of whose heart I had evidently 
touched, “IT hold far higher opinions of the des- 
tinies of the brute creation, and of dogs in par- 
ticular, than the world in general is disposed to 
entertain. Ina word, I think they have souls, 
and that natural theologians have, by the major- 
ity of their arguments, as fully proved it as they 
have the immortality of our own.” 

As he said this, he threw his eyes upwards, and 
pointing his finger to the azure canopy above, 
exclaimed, with much feeling— 


* And thinks, admitted to yon equal sky, 
His faithful dog will bear him company.” 


Here a kind glance at Neptune indicated the 
particular application of the lines. “ Now, Sir,” 
he continued, “I see nothing savage in the 
thought thus exquisitively expressed, and which 
the poet assigns to the untutored man; but | 
view it, on the contrary, in the light of a gene- 
rous non-exclusive aspiration, which would do 
infinite honour to him who boasts a higher civil- 
ization and more cultivated intellect. What is 
more natural, let me ask, than to long for the 
society of friends !—and can there be a conceiva- 
ble paradise without them! Am I to limit my 
affection to man! No! Neptune here is my 
friend; the only one, too, who never failed me. 
| therefore adopt as my own the sentiment | 
have quoted, and believe, if | go to heaven—and 
heaven can’t be heaven without those we love— 
my faithful Nep must e’en go there likewise.” 

As he concluded his harangue, he patted his 
favourite on the head. The dog wagged its tail, 
and looked up in its master’s face “ unutterable 
things.” 

| was exceedingly amused by the canomania, 
and sincular creed of the eccentric old gentle- 
man; but as I was ina listening, rather than a 
talking mood, and felt little disposed to meddle 
with his concluding syllogism, particularly the 
major, which I deemed delicate ground, I con- 


(or smirks,) expressive of doubt and deference, 
which we put on when equally disinclined to 
argue or to admit a point. A tall military-look- 
ing man, however, of some five-and thirty, who 
sat near us, and whose bronzed features told of 
tropical suns and jungle fevers, seemed indis- 
posed to let the subject drop. 

“J, Sir,” said he, in a half-jocular tone, to the 
cano-maniac, “like yourself, am among the dog’s 
most devoted admirers, though I confess the 
subject of their immortality is one which I 
have never troubled myself to consider; for it 
is obvious at a glance that to settle it at all satis- 
factorily, is about as easy as to ascertain -the 
quantum of coals which the sun consumes in a 
fortnight, or the value of rail-road stock in the 
moon. Much as | admire them, however, I must 
confess that the horrible disease of rabies, to 
which they are so subject, greatly diminishes the 
pleasure | feel in having them about me. It is 
passing strange, and one of the inexplicable mys- 
teries of Providence, that so appalling a malady 
should have been given to an animal apparently 
in other respects expressly designed, above all 
brutes, to be the friend and companion of man. 
| declare I never caress the faithful creatures, 
that the harrowing thought does not present 
itself, that at the very instant its throat in some 
sense may be an open sepulchre, and, to borrow 
the same language, the * poison of asps, or worse, 
upon its lips ; to which dread venom, owing to 
some chance bite or scratch, a friend or much- 
loved child may fall a victim.” 

*“ You speak feelingly, Sir,” said 1; “I entirely 
acquiesce in the view you take of the subject, 
and for that reason never suffer a dog to be at 
large in my house. The very name of hydro- 
phobia makes me shudder, and awakens in my 
mind the most frightful images. It would almost 
seem as if, in the formation of this disorder, na- 
ture had sedulously selected and compounded 
all the worst features of every other. The most 
agonizing suspense of weeks, nay months, gene- 
rally precedes the attacks of this incurable disor- 
der—the most exquisite sufferings attend, and 
the most fatal effects follow it.” 

“You have rightly characterised it as the 
quintessence of the horrible,” said the Captain; 
but in one particular I rejoice to differ from you. 
I deem it curable; and strange as it may sound, 
I consider myself a living proof of the fact.” 

I started, as if electrified, at this singular an- 
nouncement, and the elderly gentleman stared 
at the Captain as if he had strong doubts of his 
sanity. 

“Cured of hydrophobia, Sir!” we both ex- 
claimed, almost simultaneously, and in nearly 
the same words. “The thing is impossible, Sir. 
Surely you are mistaken.” 

“TI do not affirm dogmatically that such is the 
fact,” rejoined the Captain, with a passing smile 
at the idea of his own pun, “ but that | believe 
it to be so, on what appear to me good and suffi- 
cient grounds.” 

“The subject is one in which I take a deep 
interest,” said the old gentleman, whose momen- 
tary suspicion of the Captain’s sanity had given 





tented myself with one of those significant smiles 
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way to feelings of respect; “ and if it would not 
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be trespassing too much on your kindness, I 
should be glad if you would favour us with the 
particulars. We have still some hours before 
us, and I think they could not be better employ- 
ed.” 

“Though unwilling to incur the infliction .of 
listening to a story of the duration contemplated 
in the concluding clause of the old gentleman’s 
remark, | still felt some curiosity to learn how 
the Captain had passed unsmothered through 
the ordeal, and therefore joined my solicitations 
to his.” 

* Volontiers,” said the obliging soldier, and 
throwing overboard the stump of a cigar, and 
sounding a preliminary point of war through his 
yocket handkerchief, which he hastily thrust into 
fis bosom, he thus began :— 

“In the account which I amabout to give you, 
gentlemen, of the disease with which I| was at- 
tacked in India, and from the effects of which | 
ain to this moment not entirely free, 1 shall ad- 
here, so far as my recollection enables me, most 
rigidly to facts, from which you are of course at 
full liberty to draw your own conclusions. | 
firmly believe myself that this disease was a 
modification of hydrophobia, or rather rabies, in 
which opinion I have been joined by more than 
one competent judge among the members of the 
medical profession to whom I have related the 
particulars. Some, however, have ascribed my 
symptoms to other causes; and some have 
doubted their reality altogether, thinking the 
vagaries of an excited imagination would suffi- 
ciently account for all I fancied I felt. Lonly wish 
this last class of gentry a racking hebdomadal 
toothache, that they may dispose of it as easily 
on their Berkeleyan system as of my sensations. 

“It is now some years ago since I returned 
to Bengal from the province of Arracan, in 
the southern division of which I had for some 
time been actively employed. My health, which 
during the Burmese war had sutfered consider- 
ably in those wild and woody regions, had been 
still further impaired by more recent exposure 
to their chilling mists and poisonous malaria. 
Altogether I was in that state when, without 
wishing to be profane, it may be truly said, 
‘we view things, through a glass, darkly,’ 7. e. 
through the black and bilious medium engen- 
dered by a disordered liver; and my nerves, 
those legs of resolution, tottering from disease, 
required all the moral support I was able to 
afford them. After a short sojourn in the city 
of Palaces, and the arrangement of a few preli- 
minary matters, I hired me a thatched country 
boat, in pursuance of a tardy plan of economy ; 
and having fitted it up with carpet, curtains, 
&c., so as to render it habitable, I launched my- 
self and my fortunes on the broad and muddy 
bosom of the Gunga-jee. It is not my wish, gen- 
tlemen, even did time allow of it, to inflict on 
you a description of my voyage up the river, 


” 


I sometimes listened to my very pious Maujee 
who from morning till night instructed his parg. 
quet in the Shasters. 1 think I now hear the 
measured intonations of his voice whilst aq. 
dressing Sukker Dop Beta; that is to say, hig 
son Sukker Dop, the poll-parrot. The bird o¢. 
cupied a small perch near the helm, which itjg 
the Maujee’s business to direct; and with g 
most knowing twist of the head, and saintly y 

turning of the eye, took in his daily dose of the. 
ology, which commonly ran thus— 


Succra punjacoor Ram, Ram, 
Goorooko bundigee, bist nakkoon 
Para Ram; 


with a great deal more about ‘Gungajee and 
Godavery,’ equally intelligible for the most part 
to me. Once, in a fit of enthusiasm on approach. 
ing the classic ground, I determined to pe 

trate an ode or an epic on the field of Plassey, 
but, unfortunately for the world, could not get 
beyond ‘ Immortal Clive!’ Things went on in 
this way for eight or ten days, by which time] 
reached the hospitable house of a friend, an ip. 
digo planter, who resided on the banks of the 
river. From him, with whom I remained for 
about a week, | received a favourite spaniel, 
once the property of a departed and much-loved 
brother, and which I had left under his charge 
on quitting Bengal. Shortly after receiving back 
the animal, | observed a marked alteration in 
his appearance. Strings of viscid saliva hung 
from its jaws; it staggered in its gait, ran its 
head against trees and walls, and was often 
taken with a kind of vertigo. There was an 
unusually dead and fishy lustre in its eyes, and 
the poor creature would fix them with a vacant 
and peculiar sort of wistfulness on myself, or on 
any other object that engaged his attention. | 
observed him several times attack cats and 
other animals with preternatural energy anda 
ferocity entirely foreign to what I remember of 
his former disposition, which was particularly 
timid and gentle. Once or twice when I accom. 
panied my friend out coursing, and we killeda 
jackall or a fox, Rover was the last to leave it, 
shaking and tearing it with a violence which 
seemed to result from some controllable but 
powerful irritation, to which he seemed glad to 
have found a vent. I describe the dog's state 
thus minutely, deeming it essentially necessary 
to enable you, gentlemen, to form a correct 
judgment of what I am about to relate. In my 
progress up the Ganges, the dog frequently ae 
companied me in my evening rambles, and 
when treading my way, gun in hand, through 
the twilight and dove-haunted groves which 
adorn its fertile banks. This I permitted, as the 
creature evinced no ill feeling towards me, and 
I never had suspected him of madness, attribut- 
ing his altered state to old age, or some other 





with a view of adding variety to my story. 
Suffice it to say, I was bitten by bugs and stung} 
by musquitoes, smoked about twelve chillums| 
per diem, read an odd volume of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, and indulged in pr sare 
thoughts of those ‘ far awa.’ By way of variety, 


cause. Being, however, from his reduced cob 
dition and weakness, of no service to me when 
shooting, [desired the dooriah, or dog-keeper, 0 
tie him up, which he accordinely did for a few 
days. One fatal morning, however, when about 
to take my usual constitutional stroll, I ordered 
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this spaniel to be loosed with the other dogs. 
Whilst they ranged the grass jungle in search 
of game, he staggered after me, close to my 


heels, and frequently jumped up and mouthed 
my hand caressingly, which seemed to say, 


‘Master, don’t think ill of your poor old dog, 
who would hunt if he could. He loves you, and 
kisses your hand in token of it.’ In the course 
of the morning, the sun becoming powerful, | 
missed him, and ascertained from the dooriah 
that he had attempted to pursue a jackall, and 
had probably laid down exhausted in the grass 
jungle, which was high enough to conceal him 
from our view. Here was apparently an inter- 
position of Providence, and had I left him to his 
fate, might have escaped what afterwards be- 
fel me. Impelled, however, by my good or evil 
genius, as the case may be, 1 insisted on the 
dog-keeper’s going to seek him, and then bent 
my steps towards my boat. J had squibbed off 
my barrels, and was on the point of embarking, 
when the dooriah returned with the dog, which, 
running unperceived behind me, evinced its 
pleasure by again mouthing my hand. A few 
minutes before this occurred, when hastily ram- 
ming down a charge, I had inflicted a small, but 
rather deep and rugged scratch on the third fin- 
ger of the right hand near the nail, by striking 
it against the serrated edge of my shot-belt. 
This slight abrasion, which bled considerably, 
was, with the rest of the hand, profusely cover- 
ed with saliva from the animal’s mouth, the flow 
of which was more than usually excited by his 
running in the hot sun. Not liking his looks, 
the suspicion of his being rabid for the first time 


can this mean? 


29 


drew a deep inspiration. Once more I felt it, 
and my heart sank below zero as for the first 
time the appalling thought burst on my mind 
that I had received infection from the dog. | im- 
mediately, with trembling fingers, turned up my 
sleeves and examined my arms and hands, to 
ascertain if there was any difference between 
them. In the right and infected arm there was 
no appearance of redness or inflammation, but 
its veins were greatly enlarged, and from time 
to time they fluttered and throbbed as if some 
unusual commotion was excited in the circula- 
tion of the parts. 

“«Good heavens!’ | inwardly exclaimed, ‘ what 
I am in a fearful strait; but 
peace, troubled spirit, be calm—be firm—all may 
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yet be well!’ 


“] now made an inward determination to guard 
against imagination, well knowing that under 
such circumstances of fearful excitement, it is 
ever prone to seize on ‘ trifles light as air’ to 


confirm its worst apprehensions. If, I thought, 


I have really received infection from this animal, 


a sure and miserable death awaits me, recovery 


from hydrophobia being opposed to all expe- 
rience; | will therefore firmly combat the idea, 
till the evidence of the fatal truth (if it should do 


so) becomes too overwhelming to be resisted.’ 


“ Having formed this resolution, 1 endeavour- 
ed to edt and drink, and even to assume a more 


cheerful bearing than before; but the whistle 


proved an abortion, and the half-hummed me- 
lody of Erin’s bard died on my lips, as the 
withering thought of my probable state obtruded 
itself on my mind. In vain I tried to drive it 


flashed on my mind, and I immediately knelt/away: like a pertinacious blue-bottle fly per- 
down and washed my hand with the sand and /forming his buzzing gyrations about one’s head, 


water, and afterwards, if I remember rightly, 
passed a hot needle across the scratch, to pre- 
vent any absorption of the virus. The following 
morning the dooriah ascended from the top of 
the boat, and informed me that the dog was) 
‘paugal pogeya’ (run mad ;) that he bit and tore 
everything that came in his way, and that the 
people were afraid to approach him. On going 
up, | found matters as described. He lay in a 
corner, his eyes shining like two live coals, bit- 
ing the end of an oar, and evidently labouring 
under what is called the fit or paroxysm of mad- 
ness. Under these circumstances, and to pre- 
vent mischief, I determined on destroying him, 
and had him immediately thrown overboard. 
We were nearly in the middle of the river, and 
he made some ineffectual efforts to swim, but his 
strength soon failed him, and he sank. As he 
went down, his eyes shone with a sort of fiend- 
ish lustre which I shall never forget. They re- 
sembled two brilliant opals, and I almost expect- 
ed to hear them hiss as they became immersed 
inthe water. Some days after this, probably a 
week or more, when the scratch had nearly 
healed, and I thought little of the matter, I was 
Seated in my arm-chair, reading at the door of 
my boat, my legs, Indian fashion, horizontally 
disposed on the table, when suddenly I felt a 
slight lancinating pain, like a spark of fire, shoot 
up the wounded finger. I continued reading. 
Again it returned, and I laid dewn the book and 








it still returned to the charge. I saw that I was 


attempting an impossibility. The instinctive 


dread ofa painful dissolution was too strong for 
my assumed indifference: its clamours would 
be heard; and to feel at ease under such cir- 
cumstances was no more to be thought of. To- 
wards the evening and following day I felt the 
sensation return, accompanied by a dull, rheu- 
matic pain in using the arm. Something was 
clearly wrong, and no time to be lost. The mere 
superficial scratch would not account for the 
sensations, and but one inference remained. A 
medical man was at the time passing up the 
river with a military detachment, and to him I 
determined to go and state the grounds of my 
uneasiness. He was a fine fellow, but so com- 
plete a character, that I cannot resist giving 
you a sketch of him and our interview. 

« As lentered his budgerow, I found the doc- 
tor, a huge gigantic Scotchman, about six feet 
three, seated near one of the open windows, and 
looking rather pensively out on the wide ex- 
panse of the Ganges, which, reflecting the pur- 
ple tints of parting day, swept majestically past, 
bounded in the distance by the blue mountains 
of Rajmahl. Seated in his lap, the picture of 
stolid abstraction, was a huge ape, over whose 
red and half callow carcass the doctor’s arms 
were lovingly entwined. My entrance roused 
him and his familiar from their musings. The 
first reconnoitred me through his spectacles 
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with the peering look of a short-sighted man, 
whilst the latter, who 1 soon discovered had been 
taught to evince decided hostility to all but his 
master, saluted me with a fearful gnash of his 
teeth, and a sort of en avant movement which 
plainly said, ‘ Shail 1 give him battle ” 

“*] have called, sir,’ said I, ‘to ask your ad- 
vice on a matter connected with the state of my 
health, and which gives me much uneasiness.’ 

“*Sit ye doon, sir, sit ye doon,’ exclaimed 
this Patagonian disciple of Celsus, ‘and let us 
hear a’ aboot it.’ 

“I did as requested, commenced my story, 
and was in the midst of an animated description 
of my dog’s rabid symptoms at the time the ac- 
cident occurred, when my tale was ludicrously 
interrupted by Jocko springing suddenly from 
his master’s knee, and bolting like a shot through 
the open door of the budgerow. 

“* By my saul, he’s at them again!’ exclaimed 
the doctor, and away he darted after his favour- 
ite, roaring, at the top of his lungs, ‘Jocko, ye 
deevil ye, come back.’ As he made his exit 
from the cabin, a hurried trampling of feet over 
head on the roof of the boat, a cry of ‘urree 
bhay,’ and sundry splashings in the river along- 
side, quickly explained the cause of the hurly- 
burly. In fact, it appeared that the unamiable 
beast had conceived a most unnatural antipathy 
to his sable countrymen ; and whatever the doc- 
tor’s curative disposition in other respects, he 
had taken no pains to heal the breach. On the 
contrary, he evidently, on the modern non-inter- 
vention system, encouraged Jocko’s evil dispo- 
sition, and relished the fun of seeing him scatter 
the alarmed dandies (or boatmen) here and there 
like a dispersed covey of partridges. I must, 
however, add, in justice to the doctor’s humani- 
ty, that he seemed anxious to arrest the progress 
of the joke before it went too far; in other 
words, before the monkey had essayed his teeth 
on the shoulders and other fleshy parts of the 
blacks. Having secured the delinquent, the doc- 
tor brought him back, holding his chain in one 
hand—the creature’s eyes winking all the time, 
and his mouth pursed up like a man blowing a 
hot potato, and emitting a wo-begone cry, as if 
he had been the most amiable and injured ani- 
mal in existence. 

“ Having apologised for the interruption, and 
briefly explained the cause, which was, how- 
ever, sufficiently obvious, he requested me to 
proceed with my account of myself. I accor- 
dingly resumed, and having concluded with 
what I considered a very earnest and convincing 
peroration, I paused for the reply, fully expect- 
ing it would confirm my worst apprehensions. 
I was not a little astonished, however, when the 
doctor, after a moment’s consideration, during 
which he seemed to take a comprehensive view 
of the case, instead of addressing me with that 
gravity of aspect and solemnity of manner 
which I thought becoming the occasion, broke 
forth In a hearty good-humoured style, which 
plainly indicated that he did not consider my 
case very alarming. 

** Ye'll no go mod this time, sir—tak’ my 
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hydrophobia ye had. No, sir; ye’re worth two 


the Provost o’ Dunfermline, whar lies Robey 
the Brus. Keep up ye’re spirits, and ye’l 
vary weel.’ 

“He then proceeded seriously and more 
length to reason away the grounds of my appre. 
hensions, and concluded by saying, ‘I'll gie ye 
a pill to tak’ to-night, and a plaister for ye'y 
haund. Ye shall dine with me, and I'll answer 
for it, ye will be as weel as any man in Christep. 
dom to-morrow.’ 

“ The good-humoured eccentricity of this king. 
hearted, though rough Caledonian, and his 
strong assurances that I had nothing to fear, 
overcame entirely for a time the force of m 
previous convictions. A gush of joy and hop 
broke in upon my heart, replenishing as it were 
anew those springs of life which the dread of 


was, I assure you, gentlemen, a feeling whic 
language can but faintly describe ; a repose of 
the spirit which perhaps can be comprehended 
in its full extent by him only who has been 
placed in a similar situation. 1 felt like the cri. 
minal pardoned when the axe is upraised, and 
restored at once to the plenitude of happiness, 
to life, friends, and reputation. I yielded con- 
pletely to the pleasing delusion, for such it prov. 
ed. ‘I'he sun seemed once more to shine in joy 
for me, nature again smiled, and all for the mo- 
ment was gilded with the brightest tints of hap. 
piness, the more lovely in their splendour, as 
they had a short time previously seemed the 
more obscured. The morrow, however, and the 
next day came; and with them, instead of abate. 
ment, an alarming increase of the sensations. | 
still clung, however, to my hopes; but they soon 
vanished, and the torrent of uneasiness and 
anxiety, momentarily stayed, burst again upon 
my mind with tenfold impetuosity. | now ex- 
perienced a violent rheumatic aching in the 
arm, and a stinging pain under the arm-pit, and 
upon the right side of the neck. My rest began 
to be disturbed by strong sensorial excitement. 
My intellects, previously dull and inert from the 
efiects of a long continued chronic liver com- 
plaint and consequent dyspepsia, became, from 
the newly induced action in my system, cleat, 
strong, and capable of continued exertion. The 
affected finger had a peculiarly dead and numb- 
ing sensation. It occasionally started and quiv- 
ered, and I felt a crawling or vermicular motion 
along the course of it. When I lay down to rest 
and closed my eyes, it seemed to swell to an 
enormous size, so that, like Slawkenbergius’s 
nose, it might appear questionable whether it 
belonged to the body, or the body to it. The 
bed appeared to rise, sink, and shelve with me, 
and a continuous and riotous suecession of 
images danced through my brain like the fleet- 
ing figures of a phantasmagoria. In vain, night 
after night, I strove to lull this strange excite- 
ment. The organ, stimulated by the poison | 
had imbibed, ceased to obey the solicitations of 
nature, refused to be at rest, and it was in vain 
that I strove ‘to steep my senses in forgetfulness’ 





word for ft. Ye'd been deed long ago if ’twas 





After tumbling and tossing all night, I rose in the 


deed men yet, as would say my gude old father, | 
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this accursed malady had almost dried up. | | 
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haggard and unrefreshed, to dwell the intensity of this disease, as it is known to do 
which my soul shuddered ;|that of some others. 
did I ever obtain a sound |my statements, and, on their returning, gave it 
est during the continuance of the dis-|as their unanimous opinion that | was not suf- 
less under the influence of some pow- fering from the cause { 
From before such (to me) over-|plaint appearing in such a form was opposed to 


morning, 
over a prospect at 

nor, let me observe, 
night’s r 
order, un 
erful opiate. 
whelming evidence 
appalling disease, whose fata. progress no hu- 
man skill could arrest, every doubt now vanish- |! 
ed. The agitation, anxiety, and alarm which | 


| 


of my being seized with an ji 
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They retired to consult on 


I imagined ; that the com- 


ill experience, and that, had | received a hydro- 


phobic infection, the disease would long before 


lave run its course. In short, they seemed to 


think that | was labouring under an obstinate 


felt whilst a prospect of my being mistaken ex-|delusion, the result of depraved health and an 


isted, NOW subsided into a somewhat calmer 
feeling, and the death-throes of hope gave birth 
to resignation. When being swept away to- 
wards the cataract of Niagara, a poor Indian, of 
whom | have read, made at first almost super- 
human efforts to avoid the impending danger ; 
but finding all attempts to propel his little bark 
against the mighty current utterly unavailing, 
he suddenly suspended them, seated himself in 
the head of his canoe, folded his arms with the 
most exalted dignity, and with his face turned 
towards the boiling abyss about to ingulf him, 
calmly glided on to his fate. This in some mea- 
sure presents a parallel to my case. I was fully 
resigned to my probable end; but though with 
searcely a shadow of hope (for I believed the 
disease to be fully as fatal as it is represented), | 
still thought it right, and determined to omit no 
means which might afford me a chance of avert- 
ing it) When death appears inevitable, it is 
wisest to meet it calmly; for the mind that re- 
flects and calculates must be sensible how de- 
sirable it is to shake off as much as possible all 
unavailing regret, all violent emotions, which 
embitter the closing scene, but can by no possi- 
bility retard it. ‘To this most of us are equal: 
it is the fearful alternation of hope and despair 
which tries the firmest spirit. As I have stated, 
I now felt convinced that | was destined to die 
of hydrophobia; and, possessed of the common 
opinion respecting the rapid progress of the} 
disease when once manifested, | hourly expected 
the fit or paroxysm which was to terminate my 
career. Indeed, that crisis not having already 
taken place, created surprise, and lead me to 
suspect that mine was some anomalous or modi- 
fied form of the disease. | was very low, but 
calm and collected, and conscious of the full pos- 
session of my senses. 

« This state occupied some days, until I reach- 
ed the station of B—— on the Ganges. At this 
place I called a meeting of medical men to con- 
sult on my case. One of these, if 1 rightly re- 
member, was my Scotch friend, the worthy son 
of the Provost o’ Dunfermline. I stated my case 
minutely, and my conviction, that however un- 
like rabies in general, in many important respects 
my disease was evidently some form of that dis- 
order, and that the slowness of its progress, on 
which I anticipated they would lay a stress, 
might be accounted for by several] circumstances: 
First, the dilution, weakening, and probable re- 
moval of much of the virus, by the application of 
my mouth to the part; secondly, the fact that 
the dog was not in a state of violent madness at 
the time he licked my hand; and, lastly, the dif- 
ference of climate, which might perhaps diminish 





excited imagination. I was mortified at conclu- 
sions so opposed to my own firm, and, | will 
say, well-grounded conviction, and, to the best 
of my recollection, | addressed them something 
to this eflect :— 


“ «1am not prepared, gentlemen, obstinately 


to declare that | take a right view of my dis- 
order, but | am persuaded that youtake a wrong 
one, and that the delusion is more on your part 
than on my own. Had you admitted my sensa- 
tions to proceed, as | state they do, from the 
hand, and ascribed them to a wounded nerve, 
or any other cause differing from the one to 


which | am irresistibly led to assign them, 1 


should by no means at once have felt disposed 
to reject your opinion; but your considering all 


| feel to be imaginary, convinces me that you 


are in error, and tends the more strongly to 
confirm my own belief. 


No authority, not the 
collective wisdom of the whole faculty, would 


convince me that I had not a headach, when 


sutiering from its tortures; nor can | in the pre- 
sent instance relinquish the testimony of my 
senses. I suffer from new, peculiar, and very 
distressing symptoms, and | teel their punctuim 
saliens to be the identical scratch, licked by an 
animal which | destroyed most decidedly in a 
rabid state, as all my servants can testify. 1 
feel myself calm, and capable of forming a ra- 
tional judgment on such data; and though | 
admit my general health to have been bad, | 
cannot conceive it to be the primary cause of 
such effects. I doubt not you have seen and 
heard of many cases of fancied hydrophobia, 
and other imaginary disorders, the result of ter- 
ror and weak nerves. Mine, however, is not of 
this class, be assured; and as the excess of scep- 
ticism to me in this case will be worse than the 
extreme of credulity, Lhope you will reconsider, 
and change your view of it, to the end that some 
powerful means may at once be applied to check 
the further progress of the poison, which | feel to 
be hourly grapp!ing with my system. ‘The old 
adage says, “ give a dog a bad name, and hang 
him.” With equal truth it may be observed, 
fancy 2 man mad or under a delusion, and the 
more rationally he talks, the more confirmed 
will be the opinion that he is so.’ 

* All | could say failed to produce any effect 
upon these self-opiniated gentlemen. They re- 
tained their opinion, I] mine. I remained a few 
days longer at the station, during which new 
symptoms began to appear. These I shall briefly 
describe in their order. They were of a kind 
which satisfied me that the dog or poison, and 
not the mere scratch, was the cause of them. 
I had a peculiar drawing up sensation under the 
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lobes of the ears, precisely similar to that whichjhave my head shaved, to keep cool and qui 
is sometimes felt when a strong acid is put into/and return immediately to the station I had lef 
the mouth. T'wo small hard lumps, less than peas,| With the latter part of his advice I at once Com. 
formed in the roof ofmy mouth, broke and stough- |plied, having received from him a sealed medigg 
ed away. The uvula became relaxed, fell down|certificate authorising my return, and repre. 
on the root of my tongue, and produced a very;senting me (I have since heard) as labouring 
unpleasant sensation. A painful constriction of}under an hallucination little short of insanit 
the throat came on, attended with constant spit-| After a short intermediate delay, | reached BR. 
ting of viscid saliva. A dull pain shot through |and took up my abode with an amiable and hog 
my temples, and cobwebs or threads seemed to|pitable young friend in the Civil Service 

lie on my face and nose, which I felt a constant} “1 was now visited by the surgeon of the 
disposition to brush away with my hand. place, a kind and good man, whose attentions] 

* know continued my route by water to reach|can never forget. Albeit we were not agreed 
my own station,one hundred miles distant; and,jupon the subject of my malady. Here, as [be 
that | might be within reach of medical assist-|gan to regain the strength | had lost from the 
ance, | kept close to a fleet of boats conveying a | bleeding, | experienced a return of all the forme 
detachment of troops to the upper provinces.|symptoms. Not to detain you longer than js 
On the second day, t think, after leaving the sta-|necessary, I shortly left the place, and proceeded 
tion, when about to sit down to breakfast, L felt) by dawk (in a palanquin) to my ultimate dest). 
the above sensations to such a degree, and with|nation. All that happened to me from the com 
such a fulness in the head and throat, that | de-|mencement of this strange affection, it would d 
termined on being immediately bled. ‘This 1|course be out of place to mention; but before] 
thought must be the crisis coming on at last. I/proceed farther, you must allow me to gratifj 
accordingly sent a young friend who was with | my feelings by stating the great kindness I ex. 
me to invoke the aid of the doctor of the fleet. | perienced from many commiserating friends with 
He came, and, as the others had done, vainly;}whom I was brought in contact—creditable to 
tried, from the best of motives, | am convinced, | themselves individually, and to the generous and 
to argue me out of the evidence of my senses.|hospitable Indian community of which they 
He appeared particularly anxious to impress on/|formed a part. But above all, | owe a passing 
me a lively idea of the freaks of disordered ima-jtribute to a charming pair with whom chance 
gination; and with that view, | remember, re-jabout this time brought me acquainted, and 
lated to me some curious stories of individuals} who, like myself, were proceeding to the upper 
who had fancied themselves tea-pots and glass|provinces. He was an officer of rank, of cult. 
vases, and had resisted every elfort to arouse|vated mind and refined manners, whose cha 
them from their strange delusions. He also dis-|racter presented a delightful compound of the 
coursed of others who had actually gone into|soldier, the gentleman, and the Christian, whilst 
convulsions at the sight of water, and afterwards | she, the fair companion of such worth, displayed 
laughed heartily at their own folly when intro-/in her’s the softest assemblage of her sex’s vir 
duced to the supposed canine author of their!) tues— 
calamity, and satisfied of his healthy state. I) 
willingly admitted all his facts, but not the per-| 
sonal corollary he wished me to draw from 
them. 

“¢Hould your tongue, you fool. Do youthink;} How much I felt lowed to their unaffected 
you know better than the doctor " was the reply,|kindness, and how earnest were their endea 
according to that monopoliser of good things,!vours to allay my melancholy forebodings, and 
the facetious Joe Miller, to Paddy’s rird voce;impart a more cheerful tone to my_ spirits! 
assurance that he was not dead, when about to| Sometimes, almost withdrawing my mind from 
be committed to the deep by a zealous and /the melancholy end that threatened me, I strolled 
authority-fearing countryman, who had_ re-/with them, sketch-book in hand, on the picte 
ceived him among a consignment of slain from|resque shores of that portion of the Ganges 
the cock-pit. jwhich flows through the province of Behar; 

“ My continuing to persist in an opinion, after/now transferring to my book the features of 
so many able professional men had pronounced |some interesting object, now gazing and expa 
it unfounded, may appear to savour of foolish |tiating on the many striking beauties of scenery 
pertinacity; but to myselfit seems as little unrea-| which our changes of position would disclose. 
sonable as poor Paddy's remonstrance. Belief/Here stood the mouldering and _ time-stained 
is no act of volition, and I could not then, as|mosque, rent by the sinuous shoots of the de 
now, help drawing the same conclusions, of the|structive peepul tree, silent and sad as the 
reasonableness of which the sequel will enable |thoughts of other days; there appeared the lonely 
you, gentlemen, to judge. \Duryah of the sainted Durveish, or the milk 

“IT now bared my arm, and begged the doctor| white temple of the Hindoo nestling amid the 
to phlebotomise without delay, which was ac-|cool recesses of the tropic grove. Beyond, the 
cordingly done. I bled till I fainted, and on|usual back-ground, long sweeps of the mighty 
coming again to myself, found the fulness in the |Ganges, sprinkled with many a sail, its rocks 
neck and throat greatly relieved; but myjand headlands, and arrowy palms melting into 
strength was proportionably reduced. The doc-jthe rich and amber glories of the evening hour. 
tor, a young assistant surgeon, advised me to|Sometimes! joined their social meals; and often, 





Whatever can to sight or thought be formed 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet. 
MIton. 
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yhen our boats were moored at night, and 

a light sparkled along the shores—when 
the cry of the jackall startled on the ear like a 
faneral yell for the departed day, and the hun- 
y's querulous note floated over the rippling ex- 

of waters—how often have I perambulated 
the bank in her agreeable society, discussing 
and exchanging thoughts on many a solemn and 
interesting theme! In short, my meeting with 
these friends was a bit of sunshine to relieve one 
ofthe darkest passages of my life. 

«Having reached my station, where I fancy 
accounts of my state had preceded me, I called 
mother, medical consultation, which terminated 
asunsatisfactorily as the former. The false im- 
pression had been imbibed, and I was said to be 
nalade imaginaire, so far as regarded the sup- 

sed cause of my sufferings. ‘There was no 
reasoning this away. I was attended by the 
surgeon of the place, who gave me some medi- 
cines, to cure, as he said, what he deemed my 
complaint ; which, however, he scrupled not to 
describe to others as wholly created by the ima- 
gination. My sensations, hitherto apparently 
confined to the head and throat, now extended 
tomy body, and the functions of the stomach 
became preternaturally deranged, in a way on 
which I need not dilate. Before the infection had 
firly manifested itself through my system, my 
appetite was bad, and the slightest deviation 
fom a simple regimen disagreed with me ex- 
ceedingly. Now, however, the case was revers- 
ed. Ifelt a ravenous and almost insatiable hun- 
ger—whatever quantity or of whatever variety 
late or drank, | experienced not the slightest 
feeling of heaviness or indigestion. My throat 
exhibited an increasing appearance of redness 
andinflammation; and so great was the accu- 
mulation of ropy saliva in my mouth, that I was 
necessitated to hold it some times for a quarter 
ofan hour over the fumes of boiling vinegar, for 
the purpose of extracting the saliva. 

“The most distressing symptom, however, 
was the constriction of the throat, which felt as 
ifnarrowed and drawn up by a thread. But of 
the peculiar sensation, no words can impart an 
adequate idea—cold, oily, clammy perspirations 
broke out: continually on my temples and the 
palms of my hands, and I experienced spasmodic 
tremblings and twitchings over every part of my 
body. The ribs or chest felt as if one side was 
freibly drawn or laced over the other, and an 
intense gall-like bitterness filled my mouth. 1 
had an acute pain in my heart, from the region 
ofwhich a sort of grasping or grating sound 
audible to myself continually proceeded. The 
nail of the affected finger began to decay, and 
lid eventually fall off. The sensation of numb- 
hess still continued, and any pressure near the 
tieatrised scratch, left a dark impression for 
some time, as if in paste. Not unfrequently at 
hight, a sort of fit or paroxysm would come on, 
NnWwhich my hair seemed to rise with a sort of 
crash, and I felt other anomalous and strange 
vnsations. My medical attendant, reaoning on 
certain appearanees, would exclaim—- 

“*How can you expect not to sufler, with 
your liver in this state !” 
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“I told him he had not started the game, 
though he might have a chance to be in at the 
death—that | had marked the progress of the 
thing, and could assure him that he was mis- 
taking efiects, and those recent ones, for the 
cause of the malady. In short, though he was 
an attentive man, I felt myself sinking. As we 
could not agree, | begged him to discontinue his 
visits, and took the management of my case 
into my own hands. Just at this time, and be- 
fore | had arranged any decided plan for myself, 
an Armenian shopkeeper, who lived in the Ba- 
zaar, had occasion to call upon me on some bu- 
siness. He took the opportunity to observe, that 
he had heard of my sutterings, and was confident 
he could suggest a plan of treatment which 
would procure me relief. He had some years 
before, he said, been bitten in the leg by a rabid 
dog, which attacked him when shooting in a 
wood, and he was in consequence reduced to a 
far worse state than mine. When given over 
by his medical attendants, and all hope of re- 
covery abandoned, his case by some means 
which I do not remember was brought to the 
notice of an intelligent French physician, at 
Surat, in whose praises he was enthusiastic, and 
who, it appeared, had directed much of his at- 
tention during a long residence in the East, to 
hydrophobia, and other similar disorders. He 
undertook the case, and efiected a cure by a 
mode of treatment which the Arnenian assured 
me he had since successfully tried on several 
persons bitten by rabid dogs, and other animals. 

I was startled by these assertions, but though 
I anxiously wished them to be true, | could not 
divest myself of the idea that the man was him- 
self under a delusion. I told him so, observing 
that a well substantiated case of cure of hydro- 
phobia among us was almost unheard of, and 
that all claims to the disease were deemed spu- 
rious unless duly substantiated by Death with 
his grim terrors,—a species of verification with 
which | shortly expected to be favoured. The 
poor fellow declared, with almost as much ve- 
hemence as my Uncle Toby to Le Fevre, and I 
am happy to say with more truth, that | should 
not die, provided I followed his directions. 1 
now anxiously listened to the details of those 
cases which he professed to have cured, and I 
confess there was a circumstantiality and ap- 
pearance of veracity in the good-natured crea- 
ture’s narratives, as he delivered them, in his 
piebald jargon of lalf-English half-Hindostanee, 
which fairly staggered my unbelief, and afforded 
me a lively hope that by his means I should re- 
cover from my distressing disorder. With alk 
the ardour of a searcher afier the philosopker’s 
stone, | cross-examined the Armenian most ri- 
gidly, and was delighted to find that his state- 
ments seemed to bear the consistency of truth. 
The following, gentlemen, is a brief outline of 
one of them: 

“ Being one evening moored in a boat near a 
village in Bengal, he observed a large crowd as- 
sembled on the shore, Curiosity induced him 
to approach. On reaching the spot, he found 
several persons in the act of leading a man, 
strongly bound with cords, who, with sparkling 
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eyes and mouth covered with foam, appeared 
suffering intensely, and presented a horrible 
spectacle. On inquiring the cause, he was told 
that the man had some time previously been 
bitten by a mad jackall, and was now raving 
mad. Anxious to save him, but with little hope 
of success, he addressed the friends of the suf- 
ferer, advising them to adopt the plan he had 
found successful in his own case. They thank- 
fully promised to do so; and having given them 
some brandy, &c., he left them, and retired to 
his boat. Chance having brought him to the 
same village some time aiter, he was agreeably 
surprised by a visit from his patient, completely 
restored to health, who with his wife and chil- 
dren came to thank him as their benefactor. 
He drew an artless and touching picture of this 
family, who brought him a present of fruit and 
flowers as a testimony of their gratitude. 

“[ now submitted to his directions, and the 
following is the course he pursued : 

“ He ordered my head to be shaved, and had 


it and the arm rubbed daily with a mixture of 


opium, old ghee (a kind of liquefied butter), and 
puppeetah, which last is a species of nut-gall. 
He ordered me daily three strong vapour-baths, 
medicated with the leaf of the neem-tree. He 
also gave me a decoction of an intensely bitter 
herb, called putta, and leem, a sort of clover 
which grows near wells in India, and is deemed 
by the natives a great purifier of the blood ; also 
un infusion of the puppeetah, to free the stomach 
from mucus. I felt immediate relief from the 
baths. The skin was softened, the pores open- 
ed, and nature, which before was vainly strug- 
cling to relieve itself by partial clammy sweats, 


now threw off by copious secretions much of the 


load that weighed it down. The first or secon 
night after taking them, | was seized after lay- 
ing down with a sudden burning heat in the left 
arm, as if the very marrow was in 
fusion. L started up, thinking some strange 
thing was about to happen to ime. The sensa- 
tion, however, was but momentary, and was 
followed by a copious burst of perspiration in 
the part, which completely saturated my shirt- 
sleeve. The following night I experienced an 
exactly similar sensation about the nape of the 
neck and down the spine—it was as violent and 
transitory as the other, and followed by  pre- 
cisely the same effect. | continued this plan for 
a month or more, daily found increased relief 
and ultmately overcome what | would term the 
inflammatory stage of the disorder. [| soon em- 
barked by the advice of my friends and returned 
to my native country. The reaction from which 
I suffered for a long time, nearly three years, 
was almost as bad as the disease itseif. It con- 
sisted for the first few months of racking pains 
at the full of the moon, constant constriction in 
the throat, and at times a complete prostration 
of nervous energy, greatly aggravated by the 
damp and variable climate of England. To this 
I may add, frequent returns of the prin in the 
region of the heart, which I was wont to relieve 
by the application of blisters. My nerves, by 
the blessing of God have now in a great mea- 
sure recovered their tone, but I still and proba- 


a state of 
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bly ever shall experience occasionally very up. 
easy sensations in the weak parts, and am rather 
subject to hypochondriacal aflections or gettig, 
cold, or the slightest check of the perspiratio 
which it requires all my little stock of philosophy 
to combat. 

“ Having now, gentlemen, concluded my nay. 
rative, | will, with your permission, briefly syp 
up the impression made on my mind with pe 
spect to the origin, progress, and nature of the 
disease from which I sutfered. They are the pp. 
sult of long and frequent reflections upon it; 
and if it was, as I think, of the nature of rabies 
it may serve to throw some light on that dread. 
ful and obscure disorder. 

“The disease clearly arose from the point 
scratched; but whether caused solely by the 
wound, or by the saliva applied to it, may rea. 
sonably be the subject of a question. In my 
humble opinion, and I have always thought s, 
the former was of too trivial a nature, being ey. 
ceedingly superficial, though a considerable 
scratch, to have produced such a train of conse. 
quences. Moreover, | have since perused sere. 
ral detailed accounts of persons who have died 
of rabies ; and I find that L had all the symptoms 
ascribed to them, excepting the dread of liquids, 
which seems by no means an invariable cop. 
comitant of the disorder, which is likewise not 
always so rapid in its termination as is sup 
posed, giving premonitory symptoms months be 
fore the fatal termination. There is, however,| 
have heard, a disease dogs are subject to, which, 
though not rabies, bears a strong resemblance 
to it, and this may possibly have been the infec. 
tion [had. J, however, cannot divest myselfof 
the belief that it was the genuine rabid virus, but 
so diluted and diminished in quantity, as only 
greatly to agitate the system without running ra 
pidly to its crisis, and causing death. What 
ever it was, it followed the course of the nerves 
to the throat and head, with which, if I may % 
express myself, it seemed for some time e- 
gaged; thence from the back of the neck or 
spine it travelled to the trunk, and as the poison 
reached each particular viscus successively, il 
appeared to disorder its functions in an extraor 
dinary degree, producing a new train of symp 
toms. For example, when it reached the liver, 
it produced the strangely vitiated secretions; 
when the gall, the intense bitterness of the 
mouth; when the heart, the severe pain with the 
rasping and labouring sound; when the lungs, 
the lucid sensation and difficulty of breathing. 
Its leading peculiarity, however, seemed to me, 
aconstriction or narrowing of the pores, throat, 
valves of the heart, and other passages; 
this latter, | should think, the immediate cause 
of death in fatal cases; and that of the pores, of 
the increased discharge from the salivary glands 
! would still, in confirmation of this, remark 4 
fact which appears to me to bear upon it. When 
in the most dangerous moment of- my illness, 
lay upon my bed in a weak and sinking state, 
the heart seemed particularly affected; it 
boured, worked, and actually seemed to emita 
sort of gasping or chirping sound, as if its move 
ments or action was clogged and oppressed. 
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TY Un B yy extremities were cold and benumbed; ob-|drawn and most emphatic “Ha!” exclaimed— 
Father wets became dim to my sight, and, whether with!“ Well, Sir, you have suffered much—tis a hor- 
betting BF. reason or not, | cannot say, | thought my-| rible dlisease, certainly, that hydrophobia, I 
ration, § fon the eve of dissolution. At this moment a hardly know what to make of it. I sincerely 





qithful servant, observing my condition, gave) trust, however, that it is confined to this planet.” 
with the consent of my medical attendant, a! B. 










Y hat. “ass of hot brandy and water, which he put to} 

ly Sum & iy lips. I drank it, and almost instantly felt as A ai Alig pee om a 

ith re {something had burst or snapped in or near the From the New Monthly Magazine. 
Of the feart (this was prior to taking the baths,) fol- 

the re lowed by @ rush of blood to the extremities, STEEPLE HUNTING. 

OD tt; B hich I sensibly felt. 1 thought this must be 

rabies, B ome ficker of the lamp, some rally of the spi- CHAPTER I. 

dread. ‘its, the comunon precursor of death. IL was, 





jowever, mistaken; a warm glow succeeded,}| One of those manias which from time to time 










point ny strength slowly revived, and a particular run riot with “ John Bull,” and divert that wor- 
NY the danger seemed overcome. I never for an in-| thy grumbler from the contemplation of his 
y ree B ont had the slightest dread of liquids, or diffi-|grievances, has recently attacked him, some- 
in my ailty of swallowing; though I often imagined what severely, in the guise of a steeple-chase. 
ht so, the case would have been otherwise, had the} Vainly did the farmer swear, as he saw his 








18 Ck & onstriction in the throat, and the spasmodic af-|freshly-ploughed fields torn up in all directions 
erable fection of what is, I believe, learnedly denomi-| by a horde of the most reckless intruders ;—idly 
ons F ited the epiglottis, and which was strangely did the grazier mourn over dismembered gates, 
























Sete & ogected, been more intense. ‘ scattered sheep, and shattered fences ;—unheed- 
died «/fmy disorder did not originate in the dog’s|ed did the * little tenants” implore, and the 
ptons & sliva, but simply from the scratch operating on|“ large tenants” threaten ;—the band of horse- 
{uids, F 9 irritable nervous temperament, it is strange|}men swept onward, and defied opposition. In 
' Ol: it should have exhibited one prominent symp-|some instances, the results have been suffi- 
© bet B tom; the slimy or stringy secretion from the!ciently disastrous, One fat rector was rode 
Su BH mouth or fauces, so precisely similar to that|over, and carried home lifeless on a shutter. 
hs be B vhich the dog had for some time anterior to my/| Another elderly gentleman, who came on the 
vet, & iestroying it. If, however, it had no connec-|field as a spectator, was elbowed into a deep 
‘ict, tion, with canine madness, the same, I think, (ditch, where he lay for an hour, and during that 
lance FF could not be predicated of more than one of the! period had the pleasure of seeing his five sons 
infee- B cases which the Armenian described to me as|take their flying leaps over him. A maiden 
elfol & having treated successfully, and which, admit-|“ gentlewoman, of considerable experience,” 
but ting the correctness of his facts, must have origi-| who was tempted by the occasion to make her 
only F ited from a rabid virus, or some animal poison|appearance at the Melton Mowbray  steeple- 
£1 & rerhapsas fatal, and producing very similar ap-|chase, was driven, by the rush of riders, into a 
‘hat. FH arances. And as the plan of unloading the quickset hedge, whence, after forty minutes’ 









ve & system by repeated sweatings, with other subor-|struggle, she emerged with one shoe and three 
Y® & dinate means, proved efficacious in those in-| parts of a stocking, the crown and one string of 
Ol & stances, it might be well to give it a fair trial in}her bonnet, the front breadth of her gown, and 
kK or thiscountry ; in which, however, I should con-|the tip of her boa,—a melancholy and most in- 
180" & ceive from the coldness of the climate and con.|structive example of the “ pursuit of amusement 





yy i sequent rigidity of the frame, a more continued! under difficulties!’ She declared, with the most 
a0 & and powerful application of the means would be|earnest and touching sincerity, as she regained 





My 
iver, 
ons; 

the 
the 


Tequisite. ithe turf, that she was “ pricked to the quick by 
“In the foregoing statement, with which I/her misfortunes.” Alas! where was the ardour 
kar, gentlemen, | have tired you, I have doubt-|of Captain Prinsep—where the well-known gal- 
bss made many crude remarks, and drawn un-|lantry of Colonel Peel—that it did not bring 
nedical conclusions, which would call forth ajthem to the relief of a damsel so uneasily cir- 












PES BH smile, ‘a withering, killing smile,’ from those|cumstanced ? 

Inf} B vhohave studied the manifold mysteries of the| But the practice is far more general than is at 
me, & ‘bundle of pipes and strainers.’ You do not, I first supposed. There is a class of grave-look- 
bal, F presume, belong to that devoted, humane, and ing gentlemen who go steeple-hunting all their 
and tilightened body, the medical profession, or I)days. ‘Their uniform, as to coat and vest, is 
us’ F stould humbly apologise for my unlicensed tres-|black ; and their continuations invisible green 




















"de iss on your preserve. As it is, 1 give you my|or Oxford grey. They muster strong on field- 
7 ‘ory, with all its imperfections, as a genuine|days; and the ardour with which they lie on the 

*F mass of facts and impressions, on a subject in|scent is at once edifying and exemplary. Bishop 
"i which you appear to feel an interest—from the! P. was indisputably a steeple-hunter when 
s, tough ore of which I have often thought, were it| he wrote, first against, and then for, the Papists. 
it; BF made known, a grain of valuable matter might|/The late Dr. G was a steeple-hunter of no 
4 perchance be extracted.” ‘ common nerve when he handed over to the ce- 
1. The captain ceased, and I thanked him heartily | lebrated Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke two halves of 
“ for his obliging narrative. The old gentleman|two £500 notes, to secure her influence in pro- 





ok a long pinch of snuff, and after a deep-|curing him a vacant mitre. The learned minor 
VOL. XL. OcToBER, 1836—14. | 
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canon who wrote, a year or two since, a pon- 
derous quarto, entitled “ Bishops the Bulwarks 
of the English Church,” was clearly a steeple- 
hunter; and the renowned Mr. Gathercole, be- 
neath whose lash the Dissenters rebel, and in 
the thunder of whose anathemas learned pre- 
lates* exult, belongs, incontrovertibly, to the 
same section of the sporting community. 

Best of readers! J have also, in my time, been 
a steeple-hunter! With what success, you must 
judge. 

For fourteen years of my life I belonged to the 
class now commonly known by the name of} 
meritorious curates,—that is to say, I had the 
sole charge of a parish of seven hundred souls, 
in which | had to maintain my position in soci- 
ety, dress like a gentleman, and relieve those 
whom all spurned but myself, upon the wages 
of a journeyman cabinetmaker. About eighteen 
months previous to the expiration of this period, 
owing to the death of two succeeding male heirs 
under age, the advowson of the living on which 
I was curate, the estate which surrounded it, 
and the noble woods which embosomed it, fell 
into the hands of an individual who, on his en- 
tering life, had as much chance of being opulent 
as I have of becoming an archdeacon. ‘To the 
way in which he graced his honours no words 
save his own can do justice. On his succeeding 
to the estate, he found the parish engaged in the 
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An immense cherub at each corner blew a trum. 
pet with all his might, out of which proc 

the words “ Faith, Hope, Meekness, Charity’ 
The verbiage was to this effect :— 


“To Mr. Marrutas Morenousr, 
The best of Fathers and most upright of Underwriter 
This Monumental Tablet 
is erected 
by 
His reverential and ever-afflicted Son, 
Micuart Morenouse, Esa. 
of 
The Grange, 
hard by. 


On this monument the *Squire used to fix hig 
eyes during service with an expression of th 
most cordial complacency. His form seemed 
dilate with satisfaction as he gazed on the litte 
urn and the large lady. He prided himself q 
his Church of England principles, and his pum. 
tual performance of his Sabbath duties,~and 
he stood upright in his pew, and repeated tly 
Belief in tones which the poor wheezy cler 
tried in vain to drown, with his eyes shut, se. 
sawing himself upon his toes backwards an 
forwards, and closing each period with a solem 
shake of his head,—he was, as a whole, sucha 
exhibition as is not often seen within the wak 
of a country church. 

But the ’Squire, though deficient in taste, was 





laborious and costly enterprise of enlarging, or 
rather rebuilding, the church, which for years) 
had been a “church in danger.” A pew was} 
forthwith demanded, of sufficient size to accom-| 
modate himself and his family. His request was 
at once attended to, and the matter considered 
arranged. A few wecks after, he called upon 
me in a perfect ferment, the perspiration stand- 
ing on his brow, his eyes rolling, and every 
muscle in his face quivering. “Good heavens, 
my dear Sir! what sum do you think the parish} 
churchwarden has charged me for my pew! 1 
never heard of such extortion! Five pounds, as 
I’m a living man!” 

“ Well, Sir, that does not appear to me un- 
reasonable.” 

*“ Not unreasonable! Are you aware of what 
you're saying! Not unreasonable !” 

“No; not for a pew capable of holding ten 
persons, near the reading-desk, and in the most 
preferable part of the church.” 

*“ What has that to do with it? I tell ye its an 
extortionate demand. I’ve measured the whole 
pew three times over, and there isn’t forty shil- 
lings’-worth of timber in it!” 

The pew arranged, the next affair was the 


not deficient in tongue; he abounded in civi 
speeches. We never met that he did not assur 
me of his zeal for my welfare, and of his wishty 
serve me; and so hearty and so repeated wer 
his declarations of good-will, that I was fod 
enough to believe them sincere. 

Matters stood thus when my rector died; 
and knowing the "Squire had no son, brother, 
nephew, or cousin to whom the benefice of £10) 
could be acceptable, I ventured one morning, 


jafter he had been more than commonly profus 


in his professions, to put them to the test. Ina 
sentence, | asked him for the vacant living. He 
shook me cordially by the hand, called up oned 
his blandest smiles, and began— 

“ My dear friend, I could not think of proposing 
any thing so paltry to your acceptance. Wit 
your grasp of intellect and moral worth—dor! 
allude to it—it is quite beneath you—quite w 
worthy of you.” 

“ My expectations are very humble,” wa 
md reply; “allow me, therefore, to judge whe 
ther és 

“No, no! don’t talk of it.” 

“I see many abler and better men worse of 





erection of a monument to his father, who had/than myself; and the living, though small, woull 


been gathered to his people upwards of half a}: 


century before. The ’Squire furnished both de- 
sign and inscription. 


a very corpulent female figure weeping into a 


” 


satisfy , 
“I cannot hear of it. My regard for yous 





The former consisted of|such that—quite impossible—quite impossible” 


“TI understand you, Sir, and construe this las 


little tiny urn, which it was quite evident, from|sentence into a refusal.” 


the size of her tears, she would very speedily 


fill. This was intended to represent Virtue in-|gone! 
consolable for the loss of Mr. Morehouse, sen.!|friend of his own. 
it; but that’s no affair of mine. Not a singe 
shilling will find its way into my pocket. No 





* See the Bishop of London’s last Charge. 


“Not exactly that; but—but—the living ’ 
My butler asked, and got it for some 
I believe the rascal has 








aroun 


’ 
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1 Wou'’dn’t wound my conscience for all the 

of Ophir. But the bishop will provide for 

A man of your deserts and long services 

cannot be overlooked. You would be buried 

alive in this hamlet. No, no! Aspire to some- 
thing better.” 

This was a complete check: my run for the 
gason was ended. I did not attempt another 
seeple-hunt for some years; in fact, | almost 
came to a resolution to forswear the sport alto- 
gether, and only swerved from my determina- 
tion under the following circumstances. 


CHAPTER HU. 


Upon the curacy to which I removed after the 
rebuff recorded in the last chapter, | remained 
some years. My sporting days, as far, at least, 
as steeple-hunting was concerned, were past 
andover. Old men died, and young men suc- 
ceded them; but I instituted no inquiry, pre- 
ferred no application, and persevered in the 
quiet discharge of my daily duties. Yet as age 
sivered my brow, and my family grew up 
around me, and the many cares and anxieties 
incident to their establishment in life pressed 
sorely upon me—with all my acquiescence in 
the maxim, “ whatever is, is right,” and all my 
trust in the awards of an inflexibly just and un- 
alterably wise Providence, a feeling of melan- 
choly foreboding for the future would occasion- 
aly come across me. This was_insensibly 
deepened by the spectacle daily presented to 
me. My next neighbour was a clergyman re- 
siding on a large living. He had health—he had 
wealth—he had a small, (and what is invaluable 
toa pastor,) a peaceful and contented body of 
parishioners—good society within his reach, and 
aparsonage which, for its external advantages 
and internal embellishments, was a fairy palace— 
and he was wretched! 

As [listened to his interminable complaints, a 
murmur—why should I not confess it !—would 
not unfrequently struggle for utterance. “Here 
isa man with all the elements of happiness 
within his reach—gifted with every capacity for 
enjoyment, insensible to the many blessings of 
his lot, while I—peace, busy Tempter, peace !” 

But to his ailment. He was haunted by a per- 
petual fear of death. None of his family had 
survived their fortieth year; he was fast ap- 
proaching that period, and looked upon himself 
asadoomed man. Whenever this feeling came 
over him he was powerless. I have often been 
called to his assistance when the bells for his 
church-service were ringing; when a corpse 
was on its way to his burial-ground for inter- 
ment; when a couple have been standing at the 
altar impatiently awaiting his arrival: no argu- 
ment, no raillery could rouse him. His house- 
keeper recommended Dr. Jephson and Leaming- 
ton Spa; I prescribed abstinence and exercise. 
He talked of Abernethy and blue pill; I said, 
“Drink less wine, and lay down your carriage!” 

Neither alternative was adopted. He sent for 
the village doctor, who for some weeks dosed him 
ad libitum. Debilitated by drugs and fright, the 
rector sunk so rapidly that his country attendant 

ame alarmed, and wished for another opi- 


“ 





nion. 
this grave-looking personage at his bed-side so 


thoroughly convinced the patient his hours were 
numbered, that his nervous excitement became 
so violent, and his symptoms so aggravated, that 
Dr. W. deemed “the case a very peculiar one,” 
and begged for a consultation. 
sician was summoned. 
bells as soon as they like for my master’s funeral 
peal,” said the clerk when this fact was made 
known to him. 
known to hold it out agen rurer doctors ?”’ 
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A physician was called in: the sight of 


A second phy- 
“ They may muffle the 


“ What man on erth was ever 


Amen was right: within a fortnight after the 


arrival of the consulting physician, Mr. Edmon- 
stone was quietly sleeping beneath the turf of 
his own churchyard! 


CHAPTER III. 


Who was to be his successor? The living 


was large, and the question was fiercely de- 
bated; and while each village quidnunc pre- 
tended to be wiser than his brother gossip, and 
not one of the fraternity could possess any accu- 
rate information on the point, [ went on quietly 
taking the duty. The question of patronage was 
in this instance interesting; it was vested in 
three maiden ladies of eccentric views and vaga- 
bond habits. 
any subject; and on the last vacancy were so 
long in making up their minds on the merits of 
“a mere moral preacher,” whom the elder Miss 
Hebblethwaite patronized; of “a true Gospel 
trumpet,” whom the youngest sister admired ; 
and of “a man of moderate views,” whom the 
second sister preferred, but who was scouted by 
the other two as “that worst of characters, a 
Borderer,” that the six months allowed them for 
presentation expired. o 

bishop, and his lordship very quietly instituted 
a near relative of his own; many therefore, and 
various, were the speculations which the pre- 
sent vacancy occasioned. 
cursed with a hatred of repose—they lived only 
in locomotion; “ Onward was the motto of their 
lives. 
been inconceivably odious to them; and Mrs. 
Hemans's beautiful thoughts on “The Calm of 
Life,” utterly unintelligible. 
movements were unknown even to their lawyer 
and agent. 
at Buxton—now at Versailles—and soon after 
at Bowness. 
of their existence by their application to him for 
money, which he was always ordered to remit 


They were rarely unanimous on 


The living lapsed to the 


The sisters were 
The grave, as a place of rest, must have 


For months their 
Now they were at Boulogne—now 


Their steward was only apprized 


by return of post.” The last time they were 


heard of was at Milan; and if their next letters 
had been dated from Aleppo, it would have 
caused no feeling of surprise among the circle 
of their dependents. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Meanwhile, week after week rolled away 


without bringing any tidings of the new rector. 
Three months had expired ; still we were with- 
out the slightest intimation of the Miss Heb- 
blethwaite’s intentions. 
nearly closed, when two young gentlemen came 
down and made surprisingly-minute inquiries 


The fourth month had 
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about the temporalities of the benefice. One was 
said to be the diocesan’s grandson, and the other 
the Miss Hebblethwaite’s heir-at-law ; but, to the 
infinite mortification of Mrs. Dalby, the leading 
gossip of the village, nothing positive could be 
elicited respecting either. ‘The fifth month wore 
away, and both the lawyer and the steward be- 
came uneasy in right earnest. 

“How mortifying,” said the first, “that this 
noble living should again fall into the hands of 
the Bishop! and yet lL see no means of prevent- 
ing it. Were I not sure they would view it as 
an unpardonable offence, and discard me for 
ever from their confidence, | would advertise 
the ladies in all the public papers, as the only 
means of discovering their domicile.” 

The lamentations of the steward were ina 
different strain, but quite as charactcristic. 

“A very pretty piece of business, upon my 
word! This comes of women being entrusted 
with landed property! This comes of going to 
foreign parts—frenchifying and frog-eating—in- 
stead of residing at your own hall, among your 
own tenantry! A thousand a-year to go to some 
one of Bishop Tomline’s ofisets! O Lord! O 
Lord! It’s well the old squire’s dead and gone! 
He that was always so precise and business- 
like in all he said and did—it’s enough to make 
him turn in his coffin! It’s well, indeed, if 1 
don’t go crazed myself! And God only knows 
whom the Bishop may choose to send us; some 
young chap, perhaps, who will be for raising the 
tithe, and changing the tenants, and worrying 
the ladies out of their wits when they return— 
that is to say, if they ever do return; or can 
have the face to return after playing up a second 
time a vagary of this sort. But what rational 
act did you ever hear devised by the joint-stock 
brains of three maiden ladies !” 

The sixth month began and was within five 
days of its close, when the steward burst into my 
little study at an early hour one morning with 
an old, dirty, crumpled newspaper in his hand 
—* They’re found—they’re found—be stirring, 
my dear Sir, be stirring—the Miss Hebble- 
thwaites are in England—are at Cheltenham! 
Look here!” and unfolding a greasy and well- 
thumbed number of the “ Bath Chronicle,” he 
pointed with his fat finger to a paragraph, 
headed ‘Arrivats. The Miss Hebblethwaites, at 
Montpelier House, from the Continent.’ Lose not 
an hour; see them at once, and secure the living 
for yourself; here’s a letter of introduction from 
Lawyer Barkbite; here’s another from me; 
here’s money, and a chaise at the door. Take 
the paper with ye; fee the boys well, and they'll 
drive like mad. Follow up the scent; push for- 
ward, and you'll save the living from the old 
cormorant at Farnham.” 

While my wife and children were crowding 
around, one dressing me, another feeding me, a 
third packing my valise, and all doing their ut- 
most to expedite my departure, the lawyer ar- 
rived. With a greater appearance of interest 
than I had ever seen him evince on any former 
occasion, he put a packet into my hand, and 
said, “ This will save time and obviate all need- 
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drawn out in form upon a proper stamp, and, 
quiring only dates and signatures. Now,” ep, 
tinued he, drawing me aside, and dropping big 
voice to a whisper, “these are eccentric yy, 
men, and have never yet acted in any one sing 
instance like the rest of the word. One peye 
knows what may be the ruling whim of the ny 
ment; they have an insurmountable aversion y 
| business, and it is not at all impossible that the 





jmay deny their right of patronage—or affect, 


\disbelieve the fact of Edmonstone’s death» 
require further evidence on the potnt—or Der. 
|petrate some folly or other, in order to get yi 
jof the trouble of presenting. Don’t therefore 
discouraged at the first refusal; press they 
hard; go over the ground again and again. Ty 
proverb, though musty, is true, “ Faint hear 
—you know the sequel! Above all—” 

“ Be off,” said the steward impatiently, “ay 
prosper. You'll break my heart—” and ag lp 
spoke the tears actually made their appearang 
on his rough, honest face, “if you don’t sy. 
ceed. But you must succeed, and you shal 
succeed, and I shall see you, Ma’am,” said be 
turning to my wife, “in the rectory-house ye; 
and now break cover!” And actually pushing 
me into the chaise, he shut the door with an ay 
of the most ruthless determination, gave the 
word to the drivers, and sent me for the seconi 
time in my life—Sreerte Hunrine! 


CHAPTER V. 


I reached Cheltenham late on the evening ¢ 
the second day. Those were the times of ign. 
rance! There was no “ Age,” no “ Criterion’ 
no “ Quicksilver” to hurry his Majesty's liege 
to that stage whence “no traveller returns” 
Ann Nelson was in her teens; and Jem Steven 
son in his cradle. Steam and railroads wer 
unknown,—and the most impatient mortal 
were compelled to put up with a pace somewhat 
under six miles an hour. Anxious and agitated 
I stood before Montpelier House at nine the fol 
lowing morning ; no ladies of the name of Heb 
blethwaite were to be found there, and the day 
was half spent, when, by dint of bribery, I was 
able to ascertain that the fair ones I was in 
search of had quitted Cheltenham the week pre 
viously for Bath. 

For Bath, in a perfect fever of anxiety, I took 
the first coach; and at every milestone whieh 
we passed did | congratulate myself that I was 
so much nearer my destination; when midway 
between Bath and Gloucester I heard a shriek 
from a female passenger—a crush ensued-a 
shock, and glass flew about in all directions. 
The coach was overturned! My “escape,” | 
was given to understand, was “ wonderful, u- 
dex all the circumstances!” That is to say,! 
left the coach with a gash across my lip, another 
across my brow, and half-a-dozen severe bruises 
nor did the evil end here. From the delay and 
confusion, crimination and recrimination pect- 
liar to such incidents, we did not reach Bath til 
midnight. Another of the very few days I had 
to spare had lapsed irretrievably and uselessly! 
I rose carly the next morning, aching in every 





less delay. You will find here the presentation 





limb, and after a long and wearied round of it 
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liscovered the house which contained; Never! in my days!” said the devotee with a 
‘ts of my search. I rang at the door and solemn air, and crossing her hands demurely 
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quiries ( 


ae my card; a starched and most forbid-| over her lavender silk dress. ee 

ding-looking Abigail chilled my very s¢ mul witha} “ Never! never!” echoed the flirt, in a sharp 
jjy—* The Miss Hebblethwaites see no stran- brisk tone, ; } 

repy * This is strange,” I continued; “ but here is 


er, It is contrary to their rule.” 

« But” said I, slipping a guinea into the severe- 
joking lady’s palm, which closed on it without, 
a muscle of her face moving,—* 1 am only in| 
name a stranger; I come from that part of the 
country where the Miss Hebblethwaites’ pro- 
erty is situated, and my errand is of import- 


another letter, the handwriting of which you 
will immediately recognize,—that of Mr. Heavi- 
sides.”’ 
* And who is he?!” cried the stout lady. 
“ Who is he! No other than your steward.” 
“Oh dear, how dreadful!” said the elder fe- 
J +o them as well as myself.” male, more to her sisters than to me; and the 
ance to them i y : ; three began to converse in a low ominous 
«] will see what can be done,” said the frown- whisper. 
ingduenna, “ Meanwhile, I cannot admit you Feeling no time was to be lost, I recommenc- 
into the house; you must wait without.” ed my suit by saying—* L arrived in Bath only 
In about twenty minutes she returned. “ Does/Jast night, having sought you, in vain, at Chel- 
your errand relate to any matter of business!” |tenham; we were only aware of your having 


« It does.” returned from the Continent.” 

« Js it of pressing importance ?” “ The Continent ?” said the belle, opening her 
« It is.” eyes wide, in uncontrollable amazement,—* We 
“ Does it affect only one, or all the ladies?” |never were out of England in our lives !” 

«One and all.” Well might Mr. Barkbite call you eccentric, I 


P . ° ght « . — : tc ake 
«They will see you then in an hour from this;thought ; but, however, my point is to make 
time.” And without waiting for one word of YOU sign, and that point, coute gwil coute, { must 
dissent or acquiescence, the door was slamined |C@!ry. q ' 
in my face “} assure you that Mr. Edmonstone is dead. 
I was punctual to a second in my appoint- Here is the certificate of his burial; there is very 
ment: and should have been rather before it, little time for deliberation, the living is on the 
but for a score of men who worried me with|Very point ol lapsing to the bishop; and, as 
questions, and were in search of a poor lunatic curate — as 
who had just escaped from a neighbouring asy-| “ Poor creature!” said the gourmande, com- 
lum. The same austere-looking damsel answer-|P2ssionately; “ he fancies himself a clergyman.” 
, | And as she uttered this aside, she fixed her eyes 


ed my summons, and preceded me into a large}: t ( ] 
) on me with the most sceptical expression. Heat 


comfortless-looking room. In a few seconds| c te 
steps were heard along the passage; the door |@nd dust, and anxiety, and want of sleep—to say 
opened, and the Miss Hebblethwaites made |MOthing of my gashes and bruises—rendered my 
their appearance. They advanced with consi-|*PPcarance unclerical enough, to be sure. 
derable caution, and sat themselves down inal, ~ What do you wish me to do!” said the fat 
row; the eldest sister, who came first, had a lady, at length, with a perplexed air, 
tendency to obesity, and was evidently not}, “ >'S", Sign, said 1, producing the presenta- 
averse to good eating. The second advanced, |", and tendering a pen. 
ina dress so singularly and studiously plain,| “ Do nothing of the kind, interrupted the de- 
that it was clear she saw sinina way riband, | Votee, very warmly. “You don’t know who he 
and depravity in the trimmings of a cap -—she|is; remember the wickedness of the world, and 
was the devotee. The youngest was attired {the wiles of Satan. | You may be signing away 
with that attention to fashion which proved she}you! maintenance, ; 
by no means thought her day over, and had not} “ Good man!” said the flirt, coming up to the 
made up her mind to celibacy ;—this was the rescue of her eldest sister, “ we have no living. 
belle. They each dropped a formal curtsey ; then,| We never had; were one ours you should have 
pointing to a chair, the eldest sister “begged [jit at once. Will that satisfy you!” 
would explain my business.” “To satisfy me,” said I, still tendering the pen 
“T have ventured to call on you,” I began, |@2d presentation, “ you must sign.” 
in somewhat tremulous tones, “with reference| Again they whispered among themselves; and 
to the vacant living of Fallowfield; but this let-|SCe!S the fat lady feeling for her feet, and being 
ter will best explain my errand,—” and I pulled convinced they contemplated making a move, 
out the lawyer's missive, and tendered it to the Prior to attempting their escape, I got be- 
elder lady’s acceptance. She took it with an air|tween them and the door, and uttered—* I 
of reserve, turned it over and over, and was evi-|Merely want your signature. I shall just have 
dently by no means anxious to become acquaint-|time to get to Farnham; be considerate, be ge- 
ed with its contents. jnerous ; think of my large family, long serv ices, 
“Who is the writer? she at lencth de.{@d narrow means. By one act of yours you can 
manded, ; ° change the latter into independence, into afflu- 
“ Your man éf business, Mr. Barkbite.” wa ane pe deg ye ‘Ide 
: “Tet me look at the paper,” said the elder 
“ Never heard of such a person,” said the lady, somewhat softened. - 
gourmande, firmly. “You shan’t touch it,” said the devotee, inter- 
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posing. “ Would you reduce us all to the state 
of a common pauper !” 

“ It cannot have that effect,—you have no re- 
lation who can hold the living; no nephew, no 
brother.” 

“No brother!” cried the flirt in amaze. 
“ What’s the man talking about! We had five 
alive and well this morning! My worthy man,” 
continued she, dropping her voice, and speaking 
in a soft, coaxing, wheedling tone, “ you are la- 
bouring under some gross and grievous error— 
indeed you are! Believe me, you are under the 
influence of some unaccountable mistake.” 

“Rather, of some awful, fearful, dreadful delu- 
sion !” growled the devotee, sternly. 

“ Only sign!” cried I, sticking to my purpose, 
“Task no more. Oh! if you only knew the house 
of doubt, of suspense, of misery, from which | 
have just made my escape!” 

“ Ah! sister,” screamed the flirt, “ you’re right. 
I see it now; what will become of us! Help! 
Help! A madman! Murder! Help! Help! 
Help!” 

The trio here screamed in concert; the door 
flew open; and before I had the power of giving 
any explanation, | was apprehended as the gen- 
tleman who had just made his escape from Dr. 
Drinkwater’s establishment. 

Hours elapsed before I could establish my own 
identity, or obtain permission to depart. When 
that was given, freedom was comparatively im- 
material. Whether the ladies were the real or 
false Miss Hebblethwaites—whether their con- 
duct was the result of eccentricity or fright, 
availed but little. The time allowed for presen- 
tation had expired. The living was no longer 
within their control. It had lapsed, beyond reme- 
dy, to the bishop. 


CHAPTER VI. 
And in the interim, what turn had affairs taken 


at Fallowfield!—A very droll one. About two 
o’clock in the day succeeding my departure, the 


“in devotion to his duties he was another Hemy 
Martyn; and in all respects a Mosr DETERMIN 
CHARACTER.” 

This last assertion nobody was inclined ty 
question, seeing he had married a woman nearly 
old enough to be his grandmother ! 

He preached and read himself in, on the fy 
lowing Sunday. His delighted bride averny 
that “he had the vigour of Channing, and th 
imagery of Chalmers ;” and all the parish admi, 
ted him to be a most promising young map 
Whether the promise will ever bear fruit is gj 
to be decided; for this was his first and lag 
ministerial effort in Fallowfield Church. On th 
Tuesday following, the quartet ordered their 
travelling carriage, and again resumed their 
wanderings: on which, for anything that jg 
known to the contrary, they are still engaged, 


CHAPTER VIL 


Again a change was necessary, and I became 
curate to the honorable and reverend Mr. H,, the 
brother of Lord F. He was a beautiful instance 
of a dignified yet active clergyman, around 
whose declining years were gathered the affec. 
tions of the good, and the respect even of the 
vicious; and who was silently, yet incessantly, 
carrying on his preparation for the solemnities oq 
another scene. His aristocratic feelings, whieh 
were adventitious to his birth and position, were 
curiously tempered by his innate benevolence 
and kindness of disposition. No change—no 
deviation—no departure from the established 
order of parochial duty, as he had laid it down, 
was permitted, without previously receiving his 
approval and personal sanction. He exacted 
from his colleague that deference which he 
thought their relative position entitled the one to 
receive, and called upon the other to give; and 
which no stipendiary of sense and reflection will 
ever withhold. And while this rule of discipline 





he never relaxed, he was still the kindest and 
most considerate of incumbents. A gentleman 


Miss Hebblethwaites returned to the Hall from|himself, he was most cautious of wounding in 
Nice, where they had been residing for the last|the slightest manner the feelings of another; and 


six months! They brought with them a young 
man of very fashionable exterior, with a fine 
commanding figure ; and, as far as his carefully 
cultivated whiskers would allow one to judge, of, 
handsome features. Him the eldest sister at 
once announced as the Rector of Fallowfield— 
and HER HUsBAND! She was fifty-three, and he 
was barely twenty-five; but of course it was a 
match of pure affection! No baser motive could 
possibly have influenced it. Disinterestedness 
was apparent throughout. Her gouty legs and 
ponderous frame had, no doubt, enchained her 
young husband’s affections ; and he had wheeled 
her to the altar in utter ignorance of the fact that 
she had a vacant living of one thousand a year, 
at that moment at her disposal. She spoke—for 
these old women, when they marry young boys, 
are surprisingly eloquent—loudly and largely as 
to his many estimable qualities; declared that 
he was “a most single-minded and simple- 
hearted being ;” that “none but those who knew 





him intimately were aware of his worth ;” that 


whatever arrangement could conduce to your 
comfort or enjoyment, was sure to be espied out 


land ordered by him long, long before it had oc 


curred to yourself. 

His health, which was impaired when our 
connexion first commenced, gradually gave way 
beneath the inroads of old age; and after three 
years of harmony and comfort, I could no lon 
ger disguise from myself the prospect of my be 
coming again a wanderer. 

“Come to me,” said he, “every other dayand 
read tome. Everyday I should like to see you; 
but every other day I cannot do without you. 

I felt a delicacy in obeying his repeated sum- 
mons; for I feared my attentions might be mis 
construed ; and the past had taught me a bitter 
lesson. The “ruling passion strong even 1 
death :’—he evidently expected, and even waited 
for some application on my part. , 

“ Are you aware that my brother, Lord F—, 
is the patron of this living!” said he one mor 
ing, when he appeared more than usually com 
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gious of his progress towards dissolution. “I 
wo,” was my reply, and took my leave. The 
n came to see him that evening; and so 
t was the affection subsisting between the 













ned ty 
| Nearly ff brothers, that I was again and again assured by 
about him that any request from the dying 
the fol ff clergyman the peer would hold sacred; and that 
iverrej IE [had but to name my wish of succeeding to the 
nd th ff living, in order to obtain it. But no! my last 
admit, § sreePLe CHASE Was fresh in my recollection ; and 
- man! | [ resolved, “thro’ weal, thro’ woe,” to abide by 
is stij the resolution I then formed—never again to be 
1d lag  asuiter for preferment to any human being. 
Onth ™@ The invalid rallied unexpectedly on the fol- 
| their ff lowing morning, and detained be by his bed-side 
their Mf reading and talking to him for a longer period 





thanusual, At length I rose to take my leave. 
«Have you any request to make?” said he, in 































‘ his usual manner—a mixture of kindness and 

reserve. 

« None,” said I, firmly. 

‘Came «Your position here will be insecure when I 
1, the am called away.” 
tance «] am aware of it.” 
‘ound =“ And the future—have you made any provi- 
alee: BP sion, any arrangement respecting it!” 
of the # “None whatever.” 
tly, # = «And your wife and family, what do you pro- 
lescl Bose respecting them !” 
rich F " «To leave them and the future to the good- 
wert & ness and mercy of God.” 
lence It was thus we parted, and for ever! He died 
—N0 & the following morning, and was buried amid the 
shet tears and lamentations of a bereaved people. 
om, Weeks rolled away, and the applications to 
z bis # Lord F. for the vacant living poured in from all 
cted B quarters. Persons whom he had never before 
| he heard of called upon him; others, from the most 
€t0 ® distant parts of the kingdom wrote to him; visit 
and @ and letter alike tending to the same point—pre- 
wil § ferment. His Lordship was a model of polite 
line ® endurance. He received all, answered all, and 
and F promised no one. Meanwhile our preparations 
ian @ for departure were proceeding; and in almost 
I ® every letter I opened, | expected to find the 
nd B usual polite intimation that my “services were 
ur no longer requisite’—in other words, a notice to 
out quit. 
oe Six or eight weeks passed on in this uncom- 

fortable manner, when late on one Saturday 
uw ® evening Lord F. surprised me over my sermon. 
ay “Ihave called on you, Mr. —, to tell you 
ee & that | have at length made up my mind on the 
 & subject of the living. I shall give it away forth- 
e with. I mention this, because I conceive your 


movements to depend, in some measure, on 
mine.” 

“They do, my Lord.” 

“The gentleman whom I intend to present to 
Rivermede will not require assistance; and I 
fear, therefore, that your services here, as curate, 
will unavoidably terminate.” 

“This contingency, my Lord, I have expect- 
ed; and am prepared to meet it.” 

“ You have expected it, you say! Pray, where 
do you intend to go?” 

“ Where God may please to send me.” 
“And have you no curacy in prospect?” 
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“ None, my Lord.” 

“Then you had better remain where you 
are: and that you may do so in comfort, here 
is the presentation to the living.” “Now,” 
continued he, thus kindly giving me time to re- 
cover from my surprise, “1 benefice you not 
because you are a man of character, and stand 
well with your parish, for in these respects you 
are only on an equality with some three score 
angelic clergymen—egad ! they merit bishoprics, 
not rectories!—whose pretensions have been 
submitted to me within the last six weeks—but 
I select you because you are no preferment- 
hunter; and because amid many that might be 
supposed to have some claim upon my notice, 
you alone have had the delicacy to abstain from 
all solicitation. Every happiness attend ye! and 
now, good night.” 

Rivermede Rectory then was mine! And 
here, most indulgent of readers, is your happy 
and grateful babbler wearing away the brief 
remnant of his days! 


From the Metropolitan. 
THE DIVINE GEORGIANA. 


Grorciana MenivaLe was, at the age of seven- 
teen, a most lovely creature. The epithets of 
charming, fascinating, beautiful, bewitching, &c. 
were prodigally bestowed on her person, and 
she accepted the said epithets with all possible 
self-satisfaction. Georgiana was a prodigious 
pet, not merely of her mother, but also of Lady 
Canterhill, an aunt of very considerable preten- 
sions in the fashionable world. It was the daily 
occupation of the honourable Mr. Merivale and 
Lady Canterhill to spoil Georgiana, a task in 
which they succeeded wonderfully; the young 
lady herself possessing more than an ordinary 
capacity for being spoilt. 

Two hundred and fifty times a day, Georgiana 
was told that she was the prettiest girl in Lon- 
don; and sooth to say, she never would contra- 
dict her partial relatives on this point, however 
much she might be at variance with them on 
other subjects. But this excessive affection of 
mother and aunt did not spring from the pure 
sources of natural feeling—it was a sensation of 
the head more than the heart. The ladies, two 
of the most worldly of all possible worldly be- 
ings, considered the young girl as a most valua- 
ble stock in trade—a commodity, indeed, that 
was sure to fetch an immense price—proba- 
bly a duke, but certainly nothing less than a 
baron. How could it be otherwise? Geor- 
giana was remarkably handsome; then her 
manner, her address, her accomplishments, her 
fashion, and, the last not least, two thousand 
pounds a year, were things not to be treated 
with slight consideration. Al! the tribe of lady- 
maneeuvrers is unfortunately extensive in select 
circles, still the honourable Mrs. Merivale might, 
without fear of being unjust to the sisterhood, 
be reckoned the greatest and the most heartless 








intriguer of them all. Being a scion of a most 
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needy fraction of the aristocracy, she had, kind 
soul! condescended to throw herself away upon 
Anthony Merivale, Esq. a gentleman of good 
family, but who had been convicted of the 
heinous offence of having acquired a fortune by 
a process of laborious industry in the east of the 
town. 

Kvery genuine feeling of nature had been cau- 
tiously checked in their first growth; and Geor- 
giana was insensibly shaped into an artificial 
automaton. All her ideas and speculations were 
centred in one point—to secure a great match; 
this, according to the worthy folks by whom 
she was surrounded, constituted the sum total of 
the purposes for which she had come into this 
world. With regard to the means by which that 
summum bonum was to be achieved, it was pru- 
dently decided that scruples were sad stum- 
bling blocks in the way of match-making; and, 
that there were times when young girls were 
allowed to make liberal sacrifices of that deli- 
cacy of sentiment, that innate modesty, and that 
shrinking timidity, which constitute the most 
valuabie part and ornament of the sex. Geor- 
giana had such edifying maxims as the follow- 
ing constantly ringing in ber ear: “ Men like to 
be courted—men are fond of flirting—men al- 
ways flock round a fascinating coquette,” and 
so forth. Georgiana possessing a remarkable 
aptitude to learn such wholesome precepts, trea- 
sured them carefully in her memory, and made 
a pious resolution to put them in practice to the 
uttermost of her power. 

On the occasion of her first coming out, she 
was properly schooled in the principal rwes of 
the science she was going to profess. Balls and 
parties were not to be considered as mere 
amusements, but as important occupations, on 
the successful cultivation of which depended the 
whole happiness of her future life. In the cate- 
chism of match-making, the chief rule to be 
learned, is a deep concentration of selfishness, 
and a total apathy to men and things. Geor- 
giana was of course duly instructed in the mys- 
teries of the art—who were the eligibles and 
who the objectionables—with whom she might 
condescend to flirt in the first and second de- 
gree—and whom she was to cut and avoid like 
the cholera morbus. Georgiana certainly made 
a great sensation the first season: a colonel, a 
Sir Something, and two younger brothers, were 
particularly assiduous to her, but as these came 
within the pale of the objectionables, they were 
very properly discouraged and dismissed. Sir 
Vincent Blakley appeared powerfully smitten: 
he popped the question, but received a politely 
supercilious refusal from the provident mamma, 


a slender portion of feeling—that slender py, 
tion, perhaps, she had already intrusted into the 
keeping of Fred Sandford ; but still her slumbery 
were not disturbed. Her prudent mamma had 
told her that love was folly, and besides, she Way 
too young to know the real state of her feelings. 
at all events, Sandford was by no means a suit 
able match, and she must instantly discard hip 
from her mind. This the dutiful Georgiana dij 
with exemplary resignation, She discardg 
Sandford. Sandford smiled scornfully, calle 
her a flirt, and then consoled himself with aj. 
other flirt. Georgiana continued her triumphant 
career of conquest; and the second season ghe 
had actually fought, vanquished, and lay prog 
trate at her feet, a rich nabob, witha face as yelloy 
as his guineas, two captains, an Lrish lord, anda 
host of other lesser prizes. Still her exploits had 
not extended to the subjugation of a duke, or 
even a baron—that is, a baron with an English 
peerage. Lord O’Crackling, a needy Seote 
nobleman, was very assiduous in oflering his 
large red hand and his property to the “ divine 
Georgiana;” but Georgiana was hot quite » 
ready in accepting the said red digital append. 
age, 

At the end of the third season, Georgiana was 
pronounced the most accomplished flirt in town, 
She was a complete master of the smallest mi 
tutie of the art. She knew all the half-and-half 
words, and the silent looks, by which men are 
insensibly drawn. She knew also how and when 
to hang on her partner’s arm—how and when 
to return a squeeze of the hand—to chat ina 
spot at a considerable distance from her brother 
and chaperon—to go down under pretence of 
taking refreshments, when no one else of the 
party went—or to stay in the room when noone 
else of her party stayed; and she was the most 
skilful dropper of gloves, fans, and handker- 
chiefs, ever known. In fact, she was a most ae- 
complished flirt. But it must not be supposed 
that she attained this extraordinary efficiency 
allon a sudden. No; great as were her capa 
bilities for learning the art, still there was a pro 
gression requiyed in its complete acquisition. 
Certainly, the flirt of the third season was very 
different from the flirt of the first. Probably, on 
her first set out, she would have demurred at 
certain rifles, which gave her now not a mo 
ment’s thought. 

The “divine Georgiana” was now twenty 
years of age; and her prudent mamma and 
Lady Canterhill considered it high time to hold 
a serious consultation on the one great object 
that absorbed their whole minds. 

“ Georgiana,” said the honourable Mrs. Meri- 








who wanted to catch a duke, or at least a ba- 
ron—not a baronet. Georgiana amused herself} 
prodigiously the first season: all was new to} 
her—the constant succession of new faces—the 
glare—the noise—the brilliant confusion of the 
ball-room filled her giddy mind. She had no 
views to form, and in the turmoil of the gay 
scene, she almost forgot that the object of her 
going into the world was to catch a duke, or at 
least a baron. 

Georgiana was fortunately endowed but with 





vale, “three years have elapsed now in mere 
amusement—it is time to come to business. 
It grieves me to see that tall, gawkey Miss 
Swelburn, your junior by two good years, on 
the point of making so excellent a match, 
and” 

“Really, mamma, it is no fault of mine. | 
have done all in my power; but I cannot force 
the men to offer. [am sure I have given them 
encouragement enough, if they were the least 
inclined.” 
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THE DIVINE 

« Well, well, it's no use to quarrel,” interfered 
Lady Canterhill. “ The fact is, that Georgiana 
has been too miscellaneous—too promiscuous in 
her flirtations. But we must remedy the evil the 
ensuing season.” 

The lessons of the dowagers were not thrown 
away On their intelligent pupil. She dropped 
one by one all her former admirers, and limited 
her flirtations to the most decided “ eligibles” in 
the ball-room. ; 

«Pray, Lady Oldstring, who is that fair, 
stumpy, rolly-polly sort of a man, dancing with 
Georgiana !—he appears so very much struck.” 

«Qh! that is Sir Robert Goosehall, a baronet 
of ten thousand a year, and great expectations 
fom an asthmatic old uncle in Bombay.” 

From this moment, Lady Canterhill gave it as 
her decided opinion that Georgiana should stick 
with all possible pertinacity to the rolly-polly 
yaronet. The honourable Mrs. Merivale con- 
sented to descend from her altitudes concerning 
dukes and barons, and appeared satisfied with 
Goosehall’s ten thousand and his asthmatic 
Bombay uncle. A most deep conspiracy was 
now entered upon against the batchelorship of 
the baronet. Georgiana would not allow him to 
breathe: she soon perceived that Sir Robert) 
was no genius—nay, she even conceded that he| 
answered marvellously to the first half of his 
name. But then it is not necessary that a man 
with ten thousand a year, independently of| 
great expectations, should be encumbered with| 
any superfluous sense or learning—Sir Robert| 
would do very well for a husband. The nin- 
compoop baronet was highly dattered to see the 





preference which the “divine Georgiana” ac- 
corded him over a host of admirers; and he 
very kindly took it for granted that his personal 
merits had captivated the fair one. ‘Time flew.| 


Georgiana prudently discarded one or two fa-| 


vourite flirtation-mongers, and devoted her| 
whole and exclusive attention to the hooking} 
the odd-fish * with the ten thousand.” very| 
one declared it was a match. Sir Robert scarce- 
ly quitted the side of his Georgiana: at the 
opera, the ball-room, the dinner-table, he was 
constantly seen dancing attendance. 

“Well, but when does he mean to propose !” 
quoth the mother. 

“He seems a bashful maan,” said Lady Canter- 
lil; Georgiana, you ought to have helped him 
alittle.” . 

“And so I have, “answered Georgiana; “ but 
he's such a booby.” 

However, one nicht, as Sir Robert escorted 
the “divine Georgiana” to her carriage, he ap- 
feared more affected than ever, and he gave her 
amost expressive and conclusive squeeze of the 
land, graced with a couple of attendant sighs, 
sich, indeed, as no one would have given the 
baronet credit for being capable to utter. Of 
course, it was expected that Sir Robert would 
come the next day, and bring the afiair to a 
attisfactory conclusion. But no! instead of Sir} 
Robert, only his card came, and on that card, O 


, 





horrible! on that fatal card were seen the omi- 
hous letters P. P. C. most intelligibly written in| 
bold round ¢ ipitals. "This card produced an im-| 
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mense deal of staring and dumb pantomime, 
expressive of surprise, horror, resentment, 
shame, anger, wonderment, and bewilderment— 
the disappointed ladies concluded by saying that 
there was “no faith in man.” 

Now, to have been made the dupe of such a 
very absurd personage as the fair, stumpy, rolly- 
polly baronet, was a humiliation which drove 
the “divine Georgiana” almost te madness. But 
we must explain the extraordinary conduct 
of Sir Robert. He was a goose—granted; a man 
with only about one idea and a half in his empty 
noddle—allowed ; a boor just let loose from the 
fens of Lincolnshire—granted again ; ignorant 
of society, and to all appearance a most desira- 
ble flat for a designing woman to practise upon. 
But for all this, the baronet was profoundly 
versed in the art of taking care of number one. 
Like most persons of weak intellects, he pos- 
sessed a good share of that sort of cunning, 
which stands the owner in lieu of more noble 
qualities, and is often of greater service in the 
world. Sir Robert had at first conceived that 
the “divine Georgiana” had fairly fallen in love 
with him; but when a d—d good-natured friend 
whispered in his ear, that the fond lady was 
subject to frequent fits of the malady, and when 
another d—d good-natured soul gave him a long 
and circumstantial list of the “divine Georgi- 
ana’s” admirers, characterizing the various 
shades of flirtation with which she had honoured 
them—the booby baronet thought it high time 
to sound a retreat, and leave Georgiana to con- 
tinue her matrimonial assaults and _ battery 
against new comers. 

‘Time passed on, and the scheming dowagers to 
their horror perceived that, in spite of the most 
assiduous and skilful adoption of all the rules of 
maneuvring, no fish of any consequence was 
brought to net. Moreover, the reign of the “ di- 
vine Georgiana” was over. It is folly in a beauty, 
of whatever rank and proportions, to imagine that 
her reign is to extend beyond two, or at most 
three seasons. New champions come to dispute 
the field. The arbiters of fashion, and the young 
men about town, quickly array themselves 
round the banner of new faces, leaving the old 
ones, like old acquaintances, to take care of 
themselves. It cannot, therefore, be too much 
inculcated on speculating mammas and skilful 
chaperons, to get rid of their wares to the high- 
est bidder, in the very first years of their bring- 
ing their goods into the market. It is surprising 
how things deteriorate and lose in their original 
value, by remaining long on hand: the continu- 
ed display of a fancy article in a shop-window, 
or in a ball-room, after a certain period, is highly 
injurious; as it is to be expected that a new 
fashion will come and throw the said fancy arti- 
cle on the shelf. It is well known, that among 
fancy articles, the -most fanciful of all is a _wo- 
man: it is quite as much exposed to fade, dete- 
riorate, and lose its charm, by remaining too 
lone “unmarried” in the atmosphere of ball- 
rooms, as any other article of finery by remain- 
ing in the shop. In both cases, the article loses 
its freshness by constant handling, and by being 
exposed to a dozen little accidents which detract 
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from its intrinsic value. This profound disser- 
tation we have been induced to make for the 
benefit of those who take any interest in the 
market. And now to proceed. 

When the “divine Georgiana” was in her 
twenty-third year, she discovered, to her great 
horror and consternation, that all the weapons 
and ammunition of the flirting warfare had to- 
tally lost their power. Her most destructive 
glances were shot without producing the least 
sensation. Her smiles—her sharp-shooting of 
sighs—were all in vain. Nay, when she came 
to a more decided and close attack, she had the 
mortification to find that her impassioned pres- 
sure of the hand, her languishing, fixed, and de- 
termined stare, failed to produce the desired 
effect. In fact, instead of attracting, she repelled 
the “ eligibles,” and of course she had lost time 
enough in idle skirmishing with the un-marriage- 
able flirters and “ detrimentals.” She could not 
afford to lose her powder in a mere sham-fight. 
Lady Canterhill began to look grave on the sub- 
ject, and she wondered prodigiously; yet her 
ladyship ought not to have wondered so much 
either. If she had taken time to reflect that her 
divine niece enjoyed now the notorious reputa- 
tion of a “desperate flirt trying to catch a hus- 
band,” she would have found nothing very ex- 
traordinary in the “eligibles” taking their mea- 
sures of precaution against her matrimonial 
aggressions. A desperate flirt of six years’ 
standing, trying to catch a husband, is “no go,” 
and unless a booby be trepanned into the noose, 
the said experienced veteran must shift her 
quarters, and try her skill in a different scene 
of operations. The “divine Georgiana” was 
still very handsome, but then she was also deu- 
cedly affected and manier¢ée: from the curve of 
her smile to the very minutest shake of a curl, 
all was matter of study with the husband-hunt- 
ing lady. She was rich too; but all her advan- 
tages failed her, unless, indeed, she had been 
willing to stoop to buy a husband. Men are al- 
ways to be found. But then she considered her 
case not yet so desperate, and was determined 
to postpone the purchase to a future opportunity. 

At Brighton the hopes of the husband-hunting 
trio became suddenly raised to an extraordinary 
degree. Lord Fellingham, a nobleman who had 
been absent for some years on the continent, 
had just returned from his travels, and was now 
“ Octoberizing” at Brighton. This travelled lord 
seemed to be struck with the “divine Georgi- 
ana,” or at least, her mother—and the imagina- 
tive Lady Canterhill, thought so. Here was | 
something worth trying for, and Georgiana did| 
try with all her soul; so much indeed, that the 
lord, who had his own dose of self-conceit, ima- 
gined that he had really made a powerful im- 
pression on the heart of the love-stricken divinity. 
Things proceeded for some time in a most agree- 
able manner. Lord Fellingham and Georgiana 
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to a close. 


Lord Fellingham was indeed a 
decided “ eligible’—a peerage—fifteen tho 
a year—an old castle in the north, anda 
did mansion in one of the orthodox squares, ay} 
unquestionable rank in the fashionable wor 
were considerations that literally disturbed the, 


— 


slumbers. With respect to the personal meri, 
of Lord Fellingham, that was a subject on whig 
not a single thought had been bestowed by ty 
speculative triumvirate. The earl had bee, 
sad reprobate in his younger days, (he was poy 
on the wrong side of forty,) and he had bee, 
moreover, guilty of certain peccadilloes, whic 
procured him the epithets of “ fascinating mq, 
ster,” alias “an unprincipled scoundrel.” py 
he had been of late deeply engaged in the pp 
motion of reform. Lord Fellingham possess 
an insinuating address, and his figure was {ij 
of elegance. He had, besides, a complete assor, 
ment of small talk, and a tolerable pair of eyes 
No wonder then that he had made such rayjj 
progress in conquering the heart of the “divip 
Georgiana.” 

Things had now arrived to a degree that } 
dies and gentlemen, and servants and footme, 
began to stare and look puzzled. The intimag 
of the peer and Georgiana became the subjet 
of sundry mysterious whispers, winks, an 
glances. The honourable Mrs. Merivale wasi, 
her glory, for she laid all these whispers, ani 
winks, and glances, to the account of their eny 
At length, she was about to obtain 
the fruit of all her motherly anxiety and mane 
vring. Georgiana, too, was in a thrill of deligit 
—her lover was impassioned, and so rich! k 
was certainly most desperately in love. Geo. 
giana’s conquest had been complete, and se 
felt no ordinary degree of vanity at so happy: 
result. Lord Fellingham, being so “ desperately 
in love,” made no scruple of taking divers vey 
considerable liberties with the darling object d 
his affection, and the darling object, on the othe 
hand, did not seem troubled with any redué 
ancy of “ virgin modesty and coyness,” and ad 
that sort of thing. Why should she, with herf 
ture husband! 

“When does he intend to propose ?” observe: 
the mother. 

“T am expecting the ‘question every i 
ment,’” answered the daughter. 

One day they happened to be left by_then 
selves, by chance—a most judicious and wel 
regulated chance, by-the-bye. Lord Felling 
ham’s flame burnt more brightly than ever. Hs 
eye emitted forth a conflagration of love. After 
two, or three, or six, or ten preliminary kisses,2 
a voice broken by emotion, his enamoured lori- 
ship exclaimed, “O my Georgiana ! when Wi 
you make me the happiest of men ?” 

Georgiana’s heart throbbed at this critical m 
ment—here was the “question” at last. Bu 
stay—was there not something ambiguous 














walked, danced, and rode out together. The 
honourable Mrs. Merivale was in a flutter of! 
hope—Lady Canterhill began to trouble her wise | 
head concerning the “trousseau,” and other] 
equally important matters, and Georgiana con-| 
ceived that her Iaborious pursuits welecrawin 


the way of putting the question! No; his lott 
ship was a man of high breeding, and could m 
be expected to “offer his hand” in a comme 
way, like any vulgar wife-seeking shopkeepe 
or any other mere nobody. Georgiana attempt 
ed a blush, which certainly proved a failure ; bul 
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in love,” suddenly threw his arms round the di- 


TIN DIVINE GEORGIANA. 


her tender look told amazingly ; for his lordshtp, 
being at this precise moment “ most desperately 


yinity, and—when lo! a noise was heard, and 
resently the honourable Mrs. Merivale and 
Lady Canterhill made their appearance, just in 
time to check the progress of this very interest- 
ing scene. Shortly aiter, Lord Fellingham took 
his leave. 

« Well, Georgiana, is it ali right?” 

«All right,” answered Georgiana, with a 
graceful toss of the head, which | suppose was 
meant to express a full confidence in her powers. 

But two days after something occurred to 
ruffle the temper of the “divine Georgiana.” 
She perceived Lord Fellingham paying more 
attention than was necessary, to a young dash- 
ing lady, who had just made her appearance in 
Brighton. Under existing circumstances, the 
tone of intimacy exhibited by his lordship was 
certainly anything but generous and _ proper. 
What could Lord Fellingham mean by such be- 
haviour? Lady Canterhill counselled her niece 
not to be rash and precipitate; but without 
being either one or the other, matters had ar- 
rived now at a pass which certainly required 
fulland immediate explanation. Lord Felling- 
ham came, and by another judicious chance, was 
again left alone with his Georgiana. He carried 
the thing off with most extraordinary coolness, 
and talked of his love and adoration, and rapture 
and bliss, and so forth, as if Georgiana were 
really the only female in the whole world. But 
Georgiana considered it indispensable to pout, 
and look indignant to the very tip of her fingers. 
Her reserve and coldness made her lover stare. 
Hereupon a prodigious quantity of wonder and 
surprise took place. Lord Fellingham was as- 
tonished at Georgiana’s change, and the lady 
was perfectly bewildered at his lordship’s vast 
assurance. ‘The lover then called her cruel and 
heartless—swore she wanted to discard him 
from her heart, and cause his death, &c. &e. 

“In the name of justice, what have I done to 
deserve this coldness ?” 

“What have you done, my lord! do you sup- 
pose that the marked—very marked attentions 
which you pay a certain lady xx 

“What lady! Do you mean the one I rode 
out with yesterday ?” 

“Yes, my lord, I do.” 

“Pon honour! ha! ha!—an excellent joke. 
Well, my Georgiana, if you have no other 
grounds for jealousy, I can soon dispel your 
fears.” 

“What!” exclaimed Georgiana, with a look of 
hope and joy; “then you are not false to me!” 

“False!” exclaimed his lordship. “Ah! you 
wrong me,” 

“Then the lady is your sister,” observed 
Georgiana. 

“No—not my sister,” answered Lord Felling- 
ham ; “ but what comes to the same—Lady Fel- 
lingham—my wife!” 

“Your wife !” screamed out the “ divine Geor- 
giana,” falling back on her chair. 

ere was a “coup de thedtre.” 
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“ And have | been dosing all this flme on a mar- 
ried man! Quit this room, my lord.” 

Lord Fellingham essayed to remonstrate, but 
in vain. The “divine Georgiana” looked now 
very considerably like a demon; her shame and 
rage would scarcely allow her to vent her agita- 
tion in language. She rung the bell—the peer 
knew not what to make of the scene. The 
honourable Mrs. Merivale and Lady Canterhill 
rushed into the room. They beheld Georgiana 
in a most agitated condition, and his lordship 
looking very much like an astounded ninny. 
But he summoned up his courage to address the 
ladies. 

“I'm afraid there is some strange mistake 
here,” said he, and making an apology, took his 
departure. 

“ Georgiana, child, for mercy sake explain,” 
cried both the dowagers in a breath, and in the 
most nervous agitation. 

“ Hleis married !” answered Georgiana. 

“Married! how’s this?’ quoth the mother; 
“you told us that he proposed.” 

“7 thought he did.” 

“Thought! pretty business you have made,” 
interposed Lady Canterhill: “how did he pro- 
pose—what did he say?” 

“He said, ‘O my Georgiana, when will you 
make me the happiest of men?” 

“Oh, is that aif ia 

Hereupon the two dowagers looked marvel- 
\lously foolish and disconcerted. It was evident 
that his lordship, by the word happiest, under- 
stood something else besides marriage; and it 
may be easily conceived that this discovery was 
not at all gratifying to the proud ladies. The 
next day they sounded a retreat from Brighton. 
Indeed, the “ strange mistake” soon became the 
'theme of general conversation, and the thing 
|produced no small degree of merriment. Poor 
Georgiana! she had not merely thrown away 
two months on a married man, but she had lost 
all the kisses, et cetera, which she had advanced 
on account. This was really mortifying. The 
discomfited ladies hastened to ruralize in a re- 
mote corner of the country. But even this seclu- 
sion did not appear sufficient to cover the ridi- 
cule occasioned by “ the strange mistake.” Lady 
Canterhill proposed a couple of years’ absence 
on the continent, as the most prudent plan of 
conduct that could be pursued. 


Preparations to quit England were made in a 
moment, and the “divine Georgiana,” with 
shame and sorrow, and a recollection of Fred 
| Sandford, now took her departure, in company 
of her provident mamma and wise aunt. But 
\her sorrow and her shame were not of long du- 
ration; change of scene produced a marvellous 
effect on her spirits, and she contrived to flirt 
her way through France, Spain, Italy, and 


Greece, in the most agreeable manner. But 
still the “divine Georgiana” was single. 
T. ps T.C. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. yapparent indifference and afiectation o 
THE DEVIL’S DOINGS, OR WARM WORK oo from public life on the part of Satan Was 
> aenasneianniammenemers ! ruse, intended to throw the world of; 
IN WIRTEMBERG. suerd. and that at the very Off tg 
guard, and that i te very moment when yp 
= — : had conceived him to be quietly inurned jn j 
Die Scherin Von Prevorst. Eroffnungen ueber|country, the old enemy had broken out ae = 
das Hereinragen der Geisterwell auf die unsrige. | Wirt mbere, “twenty thousand strona I 
Von Dr. Justinus Kerner. more pestilent and unmanageable than cae 
Geschichten Besessener neuere r zeit. Beobach- The very titles of the works to which we ; 
tungen aus dem Gebie te Kakoddmonish-Mag-\were suflicient, as we read, to throw us rea 
netischer Erscheinungen. Von Dr. Juslinus|cold sweat: “ Revelations concernine thee 
Kerner nebst reflexionen Von C. A. Eschen-\ence of the World of Spirits upon ow cout 
mayer tiber besessensein und zauber. 1834. Dr. Justinus Kerner. “The History of the P 
sessed of later 'Times; Contemplations from th 
Sphere of Cacodemoniacal and Magnetic Ap 
BS ’ nd Eschenmayer: 
Tempest. In perusing these ominous title pages, erace 
with the names of two German philosophers 
For some time past there has been a tacit un-{and prefixed to three closely printed volumes of 
derstanding, that whatever influence Satan might /@ most matter of fact appearance, we had an 
still exert in other ways, his personal visitations |lmmediate presentiment that all our worst feay 
to this world of ours were at an end, and that| were on the point of being revived, and that the 
though he might continue his underhand in-|composure of mind which we had been so lone 
trigues as before, yet that he was determined to|struggling to attain in regard to the Devil ani 
keep in the background, and to act outwardly at this works was gone for ever. If the title page 
least, upon a decided principle of non-interven-|thus excited our apprehensions, the contents of 
tion. His last sublunary appearances indeed |these fatal volumes more than realized them 
were very generally admitted to be discredita- | We well remember the nervous sensation excite] 
ble; the Cock-lane Ghost was a failure, and his|in our mind by the first perusal of the journals 
persecution of poor Wesley, in the character ofjof Aubrey and Dr. Dee; found where the are) 
Old Jeffrey, any thing but imposing. Hence an lancel Raphael is daily volunteering medical re. 
impression had gradually been gaining ground, |cipes in favour of the patient,* which the Devi 
that though a very formidable personage during | hin self, in the character of a sick-nurse, forth. 
the dark ages, he was no match for the illumi-|with counteracts by administering something 
nation of the present, and that he had fairly given jthe very reverse,—though duly labelled as the 
way before the influence of natural philosophy, |precise article ordered, and fortified with the 
gas lamps, and the new police. Satan was, in|name of the patentee, and the assurance that 
fact, regarded as superannuated. |“ hone are genuine except,” &c. &e.; and when 
This view of the case was extremely exhila-|the visits of spirits of health or otherwise were 
rating to persons of a nervous and ghostly turn |So mu ha matter of everyday occurrence, that 
of mind like ourselves; a tendency which we|men of business habits would make an entry o 
attribute to an early course of Mrs. Radcliff’s|their exits and their entrances in their journals 
romances and the Terrific Register. It was de-|as a meteorologist would chronicle the rising of 
lightful to think that we lived in times when the |falline of the mercury in the barometer, ora 
Gentleman in Black no longer dared to show his|merchant would enter an ace ptance in his bil. 
face in society; when churchyards, instead of|book. “Anno 1670°—thus coolly does honest 
yawning and breathing out contagion to the | Aubrey make his entry—* not far from Ciren 
world, had so completely lost their terrors as to|cester was an apparition. Being demanded 
become the scenes of assignations; and when| whether good spirit or bad, returned no answer, 
honest men could venture out of doors after|but disappeared with a curious perfume anda 
nightfall without a thought of being tripped up|}melodious twang.” Doubtless the perfume was 
by a long tail insidiously laid in their way, or a curious enough ; the melody of the parting twang 
hoof “ insupportably advanced” right across the perhape more matter of opinion; but, at any 
road. Many waxed, in consequence, exceeding |rate, to think that this alarming state of spiritual 
valiant on the subject; and we, who had been at |familiarity, of which we had flattered ourselves 
one time inclined to consider the exploit of Mary| we had fairly got rid in the seventeenth century, 
the Maid of the Inn as one of the most insane|should suddenly return upon us in the nineteeth 
and foolhardy of exhibitions, actually caught |notwithstanding all the efforts of philosophy, was 
ourselves the other day offering odds to our|a consideration sufficient to occasion not a little 
friend “the Gentleman with the Haunted Head,” |nervous tremor in the best reculated minds. 
that we would at the witching time of night|Now all we can say is, that all that Dee and Av 
pluck a branch from the alder that grows in the|brey ever experienced—all that Sprengel, Bodi- 
aisle of any churchyard in the kingdom. nus, Delrio, or Remigius have recorded for our 
It was well that he did not take us at our|edification, from the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
word, for we feel now that the wager would have |} ———— 
been lost to a dead certainty. Conceive our| * Dr. Dee states distinctly that most of his recipes came 
consternation when on opening some late im-|from that quarter. Elias ‘Ashmole had a M8. volumed 
portations from Germany, we found that all this |these recipes, filling about a quire and a half of paper. 


f retire. 


** Hell is empty 


And all the devils are here !” pearances,” by Drs. Kerner a 
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tury* to the seventeenth, is thrown into thejor a gentleman lately under restraint. Withthe 
shade by the details of Drs. Kerner and schen- view of ascertaining this point, and not without 
mayer as to the every-day doings of Satan in/a hope that theeditors would turn out to be mere 
our own times, and as it were under our very eidola, existing only in a typical shape—we turn- 
noses, in the respectable little villages of Pre- ed up the Conversations Lexicon der Neuesten 
yorst and Orlach in Wirtemberg. Halt the pop-|Zeit, our Vade-Mecum in all matters relating to 
ylation, it would seem, is haunted by his daily |the modern notorieties of Germany :—aias, with 
presence ; “the sheeted dead do squeak and ja result very difierent from that which we had 
vibber in the very streets:” turn where you will, fondly anticipated ! ‘ 

black spirits and white, blue spirits and grey,| Dr Justinus we found to be a most authentic 
stand before you; by daylight or moonlight, or) personage; a respectable poet, and still more re- 
any kind of light, *tis all one—there they are spectable physician; the author of sundry grave 
moping Or mowing, revealing tales of long past jand reverend medical treatises ; a man of learn- 
murders, or other iniquities; and sometimes/ing and science; in short, in all repects a man of 
joining with a great appearance of sham devo-|vivacity and authority. With Dr kschenmayer 
tion in family prayer. Let it not be supposed |the case was even more decisive; for under that 
that they make their appearance only on great|head we found the following certificate: “ Es- 
occasions, to disclose important occurrences, or |chenmayer ( Christian Adolf), one of the most 
do penance for atrocious crimes. Not at all ; ajtalented natural philosophers of modern times, 
payment of nine groschen, or about one shilllng | born the 4th July, 1770, at Neuenberg, in Wirt- 
sterling, to the orphan descendants of some per-|emberg, appointed extraodinary professor of 
sons who have been cheated by a fraudulent set-|philosophy and medicine in 1811; since 1818 or- 
tlement of accounts two centuries before, is con-|dinary professor of practical philosophy in Tu- 
sidered just as sufficient a ground for the visit of}bingen:” Then follows a most imposing list of 
the spiritual delinquent fron the other world, as| works on natural and moral philosophy and le- 
if he had robbed the poor’s box of a thousand jgislation, all of which appear to have been re- 
pounds, or had gone to his account with fifty |ceived with approbation; and of the most prac- 
mortal murders on his head. In short, the old|tical and common sense character. Nay, so little 
doctrine, that the laws of nature are only to be|does he appear to have been a blind and mystical 
suspended for purposes of importance, seems by|believer, that we find him bringing his natural 
these later experiences to be completely explod-|philosophy to bear against some ofthe theories of 
ed. As we proceeded with the details of all these animal magnetism; for one of his works, publish- 


horrors, which are here recorded with such cir-jed in 1816, is entitled, “An Attempt to explain 


cumstantial accuracy, we gradually lost all con-|the apparent Magic of Animal Magnetism on 
ss ly + . ° . 

fidence and presence of mind; the candles, we|V?hysiological and physical Grounds. Thus then 

began to be persuaded, burnt blue, a“ curious|did the last stronghold of our incredulity give 


perfume” of a sulphurous cast became percepti-| way ; the narratives after all were no tales of 
ble (by no means attributable to the coals, which {village gossips, circulated, under the mingled in- 
are the best Newcastle); and finally, when, on|spiration of terror and strong beer, round a win- 
taking up “ The History of the Possessed ef our |ter fire, but facts to the veracity of which a re- 
Times,” we found that Satan's line of march,|spectable physician, and one of the most talented 
like that of the cholera, seemed to be to the|of modern natural philosophers, have made affi- 
westward, and that, calculating according to the|davit in these substantial volumes. 
mean time occupied by his past operations, his| It is chiefly, we confess, with a view to direct 
appearance in Great Britain might be anticipated|the attention of the public to the imminence and 
towards the close of 1836, we are under the ne-|extent of the dangers with which it is threatened, 
cessity of confessing that we dropt the book andjand in the hope thgt by means of a cordon sani- 
fainted on the spot. When we revived a little,|taire of ecclesiastics, or by such other course as 
we attempted to console ourselves with the hope,|to Parliament in its wisdom may seem fit, the in- 
that all these storics might be the dreams of|sidious plague under which our brethren of 
some visionary enthusiast, or some entirely un-| Wirtemberg have for the last five years been la- 
authenticated gossip, of no greater value than|bouring, may be stayed on the other side of the 
the narratives of the “ Marvellous Magazine, (German ocean, or averted from our shores,—that 
or the apparition of poor Mrs. Veal—who was}|we have so far been enabled to master the feelings 
cruelly evoked from the tomb by an audacious|of awe and apprehension with which we regard 
bookseller, for no other purpose than that of|these shocking details, as to present to our read- 
getting quit of a heavy edition of Drelincourt’s|ers a few of these modern instances of the visible 
unsaleable book upon Death. “ Who,” said we,|re-establishment of Satan’s earthly dominion. 
“is Dr. Justinus Kerner!” perhaps a nom de| Whether our conscientious appeal shall produce 
guerre—a mere apparition himself. “ Who is|its effect inthe proper quarter we know not, and 
Dr. Eschenmayer!” very probably a charlatan|greatly doubt. There may even be a few “bar- 
or a monomaniac, or a hypochondriac patient,|ren spectators” who may be so hardened as to 
— laugh at the whole matter as a piece of juggling 
* 1484 was the date of the celebrated bull of Innocent|phantasmagoria, or the crazy ravings of hypo- 
VIII. against witchcraft, and with one rare remarkable}chondriac patients, recorded by not less crazy 
exception, namely, the trials at Arras in 1459 (Monstrelet,| physicians and philosophers. But no matter ; die 
vol. iii, p. 84), all the details of witchcraft which have at-| zeit bringt Rosen; the devil will come in his own 
tracted any attentton occurred subsequent to its date. time ; and how, we should like to know, will these 
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atrocious and incurable sceptics look, when a) dreary part of the country, among rocks and 
few months hence they see the old enemy march-| rests, contributed still further to increase this 
ing into the country at the head of his legions,| constitutional tendency. A fever which followe 
and find a brace of evil spirits (privates) billeted| her confinement, was again succeeded by hy, 
upon them sine die, turning the whole house up-|morrhages and spasms in the breast, till he 
side down, and leaving them scarcely a life to} whole nervous system was thrown. into a stay 
live between praying, singing, howling, story-| of the most preternatural excitement. The sigh 
telling, appearing and disappearing, with an ac-/of light she could not endure: the very nails jp 
companiment of thunder or without; in short,|the wall affected her with a malignant influence. 
making the house either too hot to hold them, or| At this time, she began to “ be aware” of a spirit, 
filling it with such a combination of villainous! in whose lineaments she recognized those of her 
odours, by smoking assafetida and drinking| grandmother, who magnetized her every eyep. 
devil's elixir, that the unhappy proprietor or ten-| ing as she lay in bed for seven nights running 
ant shall be fain to abandon the premises, and to} During one of these crises of magnetic Sleep 
leave his intrusive guests to take their ease in| which followed, she announced to those who 
his mansion as they please! were watching her that her cure could only be 
Scepticism of this hardened kind is indeed de-| effected by means of magnetism. Magnetism 
serving of little attention or pity; nor can we| was accordingly resorted to, and under its infiy. 
pretend to say that we address these observa-| ence, as might be expected, phenomena of a stil 
tions to that infatuated, though we hope small| more singular nature were exhibited by the pa. 
and insignificant class. No, we write for the| tient. In a glass of water, for instance, standing 
intelligent mass of rational believers, who feel| upon the table, she saw, and announced before. 
that the statements and reasonings ofour authors} hand, the coming of persons who did not enter 
are entitled to implicit respect and confidence,|the room for half-an-hour afterwards. Still its 
more particularly as coming from that country) eifects were found so beneficial in a palliative, if 
to which we are already indebted for the splen-|not a curative point of view, that after being 
did discoveries of the divining rod and of the! subjected some time to the magnetic course, she 
unfailing curative powers of animal magnetism.}so far recovered her health and spirits, as to be 
If these gseat discoveries are, as we hold them|enabled to pursue her ordinary household avo 
to be, now placed beyond all doubt, why should|cations. All the ground she had gained, how. 
areasonable man refuse to give credence to the|ever, was lost by a second confinement; the 
testimony of those who “follow on the same! pains, the nervous excitement, the melancholy, 
side,” and merely open up to us another optic|the spiritual visitations returned; her friends 
glass in the great show-box of creation, through) became persuaded that all these perplexing symp. 
which, under the auspices of some Master Peter} toms were the result of demoniac influence, and 
of the nineteenth century, we are enabled to} had recourse to a celebrated exorcist residingin 
peep into the deep perspectives of the super-|the neighbourhood. If such was the case, the 
natural? devil was too many for the exorcist. The effect 
The first of the works to which we have al-|of a green powder which he administered, was 
luded is entirely occupied with the spiritual ex-|only to make the patient perform St. Vitus’s 
periences of Frederica Haufle, the spectre seer| dance in a very outrageous manner, and to aé- 
(Seherin) of Prevorst, a small village near Low-| dress the spectators in an entirely foreign la- 
enstein, in Wirtemberg (born 18V1, died in 1829.)| guage. The gift of tongues, indeed, we observe, 
Frederica seemed to have been marked out from/is almost a universal feature in these cases of 
her childhood as the special object of supernatu-| possession; the only singular circumstance be 
ralinfluences. Even in the days of childhood,|ing, that the language selected is always oned 
and while in the enjoyment of blooming health,) which the auditors cannot by possibility compre 
she manifested a tendency towards presenti-| hend asingle word. So completely, indeed, did 
ments and prophetic dreams. Different metals) the poor seer appear to be possessed of devils, 
seemed from the first to affect her with singular) that an amulet given by the exorcist, and placed 
impressions; the divining rod, in her hands, in-| upon her breast, could by no means be persuaé- 
stantly pointed to metals and water. In her|ed to abide there, but went hopping like a living 
walks, even in the midst of the most cheerful| being over the bed-clothes till it fell to the ground. 
feelings, a sudden sensation of melancholy and) Let it not be supposed that this was but a vision 
chillness would come over her, particularly in| of Frederica herself. These automatic gambob 
churchyards, or in the vicinity of graves, which) of the amulet took place in the presence of sev¢ 
seemed to announce to her the presence of in-| ral spectators, “all honourable men,” to say ne 
visible beings. She longed eagerly to witness) thing of Frederica’s family, by whom trifles like 
the appearance of a spectre, and even at an|these were looked upon as quite common. In 
early age was gratified with a most genuine and) this desperate state of matters, her friends, as4 
satisfactory apparition at midnight in the house! last resource, placed her in the hands of Dr. Jus 
of one of her relations with whom she was re-|tinus Kerner, as the most eminent medical man 
siding. She married at the age of nineteen; but) in their neighbourhood. 
her new connexion seemed only to increase her} Though Dr. Kerner came at last to be per 
melancholy and brooding turn of mind. She} suaded of the terrible reality of these demoniacal 
wept for days on end, and for five weeks did not} visitations, he appears at first to have been 9 
sleep. Her husband’s residence at Kurnbach,| sceptical as to treat the case as one of pure nel 
to which she removed, situated in a gloomy and) vous excitement from physiological causes, and, 
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instead of recommending a continuation of the 

etic course which the seer, assisted by the 
clairvoyance of magnetic sleep had prescribed 
for herself, he, along with his friend Dr. Off 
Oaf!) recommended an ordinary course of medi- 
cal treatment, and afterwards on homoepathical 
principles. But here it appeared that, after all, 
Frederica was her own best physician : instead 
of growing better, she became daily worse and 
worse—she wasted to a shadow—till her death 
would have been looked upon by her friends as 
arelief; but still death came not. At last, satis- 
fied that the ordinary resources of art were in- 
adequate to the cure, and that there was more 
inthe case of the seer than had been dreamt of in 
his philosophy, Dr. Kerner returned to the ulti- 
mum remedium of magnetism; and these volumes 
are occupied with a minute detail of the phe- 


nomena which occurred under this course of 


treatment, under which, it is gratifying to be 
able to state that a partial improvement in the 
bodily health of the seer took place. She died, 
indeed, notwithstanding, in three years after- 
wards—for even magnetism is not yet equiva- 
lent to an elixir vite—but the doctor assures us, 
that though suffering much during that period, 
both mentally and corporeally, her condition 
was far more tolerable than when subjected to 
the ordinary medical remedies. 

The pictute which he exhibits of her appear- 
ance—her character—the strange influence ex- 
erted over her by different metalic and vegetable 
substances—the supernatural exercise of the 
senses which she enjoyed—the prophetic and 
curative powers which she exercised during this 
period of sceptre-seeing, is extremely impressive, 


and we regret that we must pass over many of 


itsmost striking and authentic particulars, in or- 
der to exhibit, in the words of the seer herself, 
some of those visions, bringing with them alter- 
nately airs from heaven or blasts from hell, by 
which she was daily and nightly surrounded. 
But some slight description of her person and 
peculiarities is necessary, and we prefer the 
words of her Platonic admirer, the doctor, to 
ourown. “She was surrounded,” says he, “ by 
her body as by a veil; small in stature, with 
Oriental features; her eye had the piercing 
glance of a prophetess, which was increased by 
the deep shadow of long dark eyebrows and 
eyelashes. She was a flower of light which 
lived only on sunbeams.” She was deeply and 
unaffectedly pious; but learning or education 
she had none, her prayerbook and Bible consti- 
tuted her whole library. She had a poetical 
turn, however, and wrote verses, as one of her 
critics remarks, a good deal in the style of the 
great original, after whom she probably drew, 
the good Dr. Justinus himself* All her former 


*For the sake of our German readers we quote, as a 
specimen of her poetical powers, a stanza indited by her 
during a state of somnambulism, with the reply of the 
doctor, 


“Wenn man biéses von mir redet 
Ligen ¢laubt und lagen spricht 
Und Ihr’s in den ohren flétet 
Glaubt Thr’s oder glaubt ihrs nicht.” 
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strange impressions seemed now to be rendered 
more active thanever. Minerals affected her in 
the strangest and most diversified ways. Rock, 
crystal and spar gave her a pleasant sensation; 
platina, diamond and Labrador spar a painful 
one. The flat key in music produced upon her 
a particular exhilarating effect (!); water gave 
her vertigo, red muscatel occasioned a confu- 
sion in the head (not an uncommon effect we 
believe of that fluid). Laurel had a sharp and 
disagreeable odour ; auriculas made her gay and 
wakeful ; belladonna held in the hand, gave her 
a sensation of suffocation in the throat; three 
glow-worms held in the hand for eight minutes 
brought on the magnetic sleep. In a thunder- 
storm, she felt the flashes before others saw them, 
and always in the lower part of the body. 
When she looked into any one’s right eye, she 
saw behind the reflection of herself another 
figure, neither resembling her own nor that of 
the person at whom she was looking. This she 
thought must be (and we consider it a very inge- 
nious conjecture) the resemblance of the inner- 
man. In the eye of beasts again, nothing was 
perceptible but a small blue flame. Like many 
other somnambulists, she was able to perceive 
distant objects in soap bubbles, or saw, through 
the pit of the stomach, the internal confirmation 
of her own body, and that of others. Her reve- 
lations in regard to the sun, the moon, the plan- 
ets, and stars in general, were of the most origi- 
nal character. But we must hasten to her specu- 
lations as to the world of spirits. 

The Seer gives the following as the general 
result of her observations on the aspect, habits, 
and practices of spectres, and we venture to 
say, that, as an accurate and minute observer, it 
places her far above Swedenborg, Jung Stilling, 
or our own ghost-seers, Aubrey, Pordage, and 
Dr. Dee. The picture has the evident truth of 
a sketch, if not from the life, at least from the 
death. It is in the grave style, no doubt, and 
not unlike the descriptions of Ossian, but abund- 
antly spirited, as we are sure the extract we are 
about to make from the Revelations of Frederica 
will testify :— 

“The perception of spirits is effected by the 
spiritual eye operating through the corporeal. I 
do not imagine these figures; | have no pleasure 
in seeing them; on the contrary, this unfortunate 
gift is to me a source of pain, for Iam annoyed 
by these spirits. With many whom I see I have 
no intercourse; others turn to me, I speak to 
them, and they remain for months in communi- 
cation with me. I see them at the most different 
times, by day or night, alone or in presence of 
others, and under all circumstances. I can 
not escape them. Often they come before my 
bed and wake me, and those who have been 
sleeping with me dream of them, without my 


To which the doctor, who felt his poetical character at 
stake, and felt himself able to cap verses with any spirit 
whatever, made the following polite impromptu reply :— 

“Uns erscheinst du gut und rein 

Mogen andre anders denken ; 

Unsern glauben kaim nichts lenken 

Als der eigne Augenschein,” 
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having mentioned their appearance. Their 
aspect is like a thin cloud; | never saw them 
cast a shadow. In summer and in moon-shine 
I see them more clearly than in the dark. 
When I shut my eyes I do not see them, but feel 
their presence. When my ears are stopped | 
hear them, ‘They seem to operate on the nerves. 
(No wonder,) Their figure is like what it was in 
life, only grey and colourless—their clothing al- 
so is the same they wore in life, but colourless 
asa cloud. (Did she expect that a change of| 
raiment was to be had in Hades!) On the better, 
and more lucid spirits, I perceive a long clear 
folded garment fastened as with a girdle round 
the middle of the figure. Their features are like 
those of life, but grey, and generally melancholy 
and gloomy. The eyes are clear, often like fire. 
I never saw the hair of the head in any spirit. 
All the female spirits appeared in the same head- 
dress, a veil hanging down over the forehead and 
covering the hair. ‘Thir walk resembles life, but 
the better spirits, who are more lucid and trans- 
parent, move more lightly; the evil spirits who, 
are more opaque, move heavily, so that some- 
times their tread was perceptible not only to me, 
but others who were beside me. Their voices 
differ like those of men, but the tone resembles 
a faint breathing. They have the power of 'lift- 
ing and moving heavy objects, and can open and 
shut doors audibly. ‘This last isoften done; and 
that, too, by spirits who, without opening the 
door, might have passed through it or through 
the wall. ([t seems singular that a spirit should 
prefer the commonplace course of opening a door 
to passing through a two-inch deal board, or a 
partition wall of only a foot thick. This seems 
to deserve reconsideration.) I never saw a spirit 
in the act of opening or shutting a door, but al- 
ways immediately after. I cannot talk with 
them as I please, nor can they answer me as | 
will. Evil spirits are more ready to do so, but 
I avoid any unnecessary conversation with 
them. The spirits who are my most frequent 
visitors are those who in this life were too much 
attached to the world, those who did not die in 
the beliefof redemption through Christ, or those 
to whose souls some earthly thought continued 
to cleave in dying, which now fetters them to! 
the neighbourhood of this earth. They wish 
from me words of comfort and assistance 
through prayer. ‘They think that the discovery 
of any iniquity which oppresses their conscience 
will procure themrest. They might turn for aid 
to better and more blessed spirits, but their 
weight inclines them towards the race of men.” 

“J once asked a spirit whether people contin- 
ued to grow after death (as many who had died 
in childhood appeared to me in a grown up 
shape,) and he answered—Yes, when they have 
been separated from this earth before they are 
full grown. The soul gradually forms for itsell 
a larger covering, till it has attained the utmost 
size it can reach here.” 

So much, then, for spirits in general; we 
shall now introduce our readers a little more 
particularly to some of the seers ordinary ac- 
quaintances. We might easily appal them with 
the details of the first \ i it of the spectre of old 


Weiler of Lichtenberg, who had committed, 
murder and some swindling offences about , 
century before; or of Nicolaus Pfiffer, the child. 
murderer, who insists upon her paying a visit ty 
the cellarage in his company, to witness th 
scene of his guilt; but as the incredulous pj 
attribute these instances to the force of the seep; 
imagination, the spectre’s not having been y, 
sible to others, though the knocking, music 
tones, shuffling, and inexplicable opening gf 
deors and windows which accompanied their 
exits and their entrances were heard by all her 
family, and as Dr. Kerner assures us, in map 
cases, by twenty credible witnesses besides 
We prefer one of those narratives in which the 
Doctor himself plays a prominent part, and we 
think our readers will admit that the one ¢ 
which we give the outline is, in any view ofit,, 
somewhat startling and singular occurrenee, 
since it rests not merely on the statement-of the 
Doctor, but of other official personages, who be. 
came unwittingly actors in the scene, and wit 
nesses to its truth. This is the story of 


THE PRIVATE LEDGER, OR A PLOT (NOT) DISCOVERED, 


In 1826, Frederica had come to Weinberg for 
the benefit of Dr. Kerner’s advice. She hadn 
relations there, and had never seen the place be 
fore. Her lodging was in a small chamber o 
the ground floor. A large wine vault ran be 
neath the house in which she lived and the larger 
house of the Chamberlain Fetzer, which adjoined 
to it. Ofthe appearance of the vault, and even 
its existence, she was ignorant; her neighbour 
the Chamberlain she had never seen or heard of 

Shortly afterwards, during one of the inter. 
vals of magnetic sleep, she thus suddenly aé- 
dressed the doctor :—* I see that man alwaysbe 
fore me. He comes from the vault to disturb 
my sleep. He sits in a vault. I could point out 
the place; it is behind the fourth cask. His right 
eye squints. See, he advances. He motions to 
me—as if he could reveal something.” 

* What is this he points at!’ A sheet of paper, 
somewhat less than folio size, covered with fig 
ures. In the right hand corner is a small fold, 
in the left a number. Under the first numbers! 
can read 8 and 0. Then the writing begins with 
an I—but I can see no farther. This paperis 
hid under many other documents—it is unno 
ticed. Why does he annoy me thus? Why cat 
not he reveal it to his wife!’ In this description 
of the squinting spirit, Dr. Kerner had no diff 
culty in recognising the portrait of a certain de 
ceased Herr. K ... whose name he in,mercy 
spares, but who had not died in the odour of 
sanctity, having been strongly suspected of hav- 
ing made quick conveyance with the assets ofa 
commercial house, for which he had acted as 
lerk or baginan. The creditors, suspecting his 
inal-practices, were about to have his wife ex 
amined on oath as to his papers and transae 
ions. Thus the hero of the piece was clear; 
but the scene of action was still to be disclosed. 
That too came in time. 

“ The paper,” continued Frederica, “ lies ina 
juilding about sixty yards from my bed. [see 
in that building a larger and a smaller chamber. 














jp the smaller a tall man is sitting at a table and 
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niary delinquences while he walked this earth 
as bagman, would be brought to light. 

From the court room they returned to the pa- 
tient’s room, having taken care to mention the 
discovery of the paper to noone. They found 
her as usual under the influence of the magnetic 
sleep. “I see the man,” said she “ once more. 
He seems more tranquil; where is the paper; 
it must be found.” 

“Js it found, then?” said the Doctor; “ where 
is it?’ After a pause, as if fixing hér eyes in- 
tently on something at a distance, which gave 
to her countenance the rigid appearance of a 
dead person, she exclaimed, “'The papers are 
not all there. The first heap is gone. The others 
are not in their place. But strange! the paper 
which the man generally carries in his hand lies 
open above the rest. Now I am able to read it. 
‘In my private ledger—Entered.’ He points al- 
ways to the middle of the line, as if to direct my 
attention to that ledger. What have | to do with 
the paper! Ah? I tremble to think what that 
poor woman (his wife) may do if she be not 
warned. ‘This paper is meant to warn her. 
When she receives it he will be at rest.” 

Dr. Kerner, though astonished at Frederica’s 
thus giving the contents of a paper which she 
must have read, as he conceived, through the 
breeches-pocket of the supreme judge, where he 
believed it to be, was uneasy at finding that 
there was something of a contradiction here, 
since the seer spoke of the paper being still in 
the court-room. But conceive his mingled as-. 
tonishment and satisfaction when he found that 
the judge, with the view of putting (apparently) 
both the doctor and the patient to test, had not 
brought it with him, but had left it open on the 
court-room table, and precisely in the position 
which she described ! 

So far the piece has proceeded with increas- 
ing interest. The movement of the scene has 
been extremely romantic, and the attention is 
agreeably kept awake by the little plots and 
counterplots-of the doctor of medicine and the 
doctor of law. The conclusion, however, we 
regret to say, is lame and impotent. Frederica, 
dn spite of the remonstrances of Dr. Kerner, 
would insist on an interview with the wife of 
the delinquent, in hopes of persuading her to 
give up to the creditors this mysterious private 
ledger, without a surrender of which it appeared 
that her husband could not “take the benefit” 
in the other world. Who could doubt that the 
unhappy woman would feel overcome by this 
visitation from the grave, and that the Jedger 
would be made forthcoming on the spot? Not 
at all; the obstinate creature persisted in’main- 
taining, that, in regard to all his private transac. 
tions, her husband had wisely treated her with 
much the same sort of confidence with which 
Hotspur treats Lady Percy; that she had never 
heard of the existence of any private ledger, and 
that she was ready to take her corpora) oath on 
the subject whenever she was called upon. No 


doubt, however, this may be said, and is said, by 
the Doctor, in explanation; that the discovery 
of the ledger became of Jess consequence, from a 








utted g Sometimes he rises, goes out, and re- 
bout 2 ; Beyond this room is a still larger one, 
© child. Fn chests and a long table. The lid of the 
Visit to vest nearest the door is partly open. On the 
CSS the table lies some sort of wooden case with papers, 
> might jisposed in three heaps. In the middle heap, a 
a ttle beneath the middle of the heap, lies the pa- 
re vt of which he is in search.” After this disclo- 
ie sure she awoke, very weak and in great pain. 
1 be In the building thus described, the doctor re- 
all her  cognised the Oberamtgericht (supreme court), of 
man which he assures us the patient had not even 
esides gen the exterior. Though he took the whole 
ch the matter at first for a mere dream, he could not 
nd we & resist the temptation of communicating the reve- 
ne of IE lations of Frederica to the Chamberlain Fetzer, 
of it,, | andasking him (more, he says, with a view of 
renee  disproving than confirming the story) to look 
ofthe through the heaps of papers which she had de- 
ho ba scribed. . ; ; 
d wit Fetzer, though concurring with the Doctor in 
viewing the whole as the coinage of the imagina- 
; tion, admitted, that at the moment when the 
"ERE. BF or had described him as seated in the small 
-g for  roomphe had actually been so engaged, that he 
adn © had occ. s.onally gone into the adjoining room, 
*e be [fF and that he had observed the chest partially 
pron & open. The papers also, lay upon the table in 
n be. three heaps—but they were searched in vain— 
arger fF the paper they were in search of was not tg be 
rine BF found. 
evel @ Dr. Kerner asked the supreme Judge H—— to 
bou  hepresent at the next examination of the patient, 
‘dot F vhich he agreed to. In the course of her mag- 
ater. B netic sleep, she blamed the Doctor severely for 
ade not searching with sufficient care, again des- 
sb & cribed the situation of the document among the 
turb papers, and told him he would find it inclosed in 
ont awrapping of strong grey paper. The Doctor 
ight BP took out of his pocket an old paper upon which 
S10 & there were some numbers, and among others, 
the number 80, and told her the paper had been 
. found at last. This, however, she immediately 
olf detected, “No,” said she, “that is not the paper. 
ol, Isee it still in its place, and the figures upon it 
ts | are far more regular than on this.” She again 
vith pressed and implored them to renew the search 
‘? with more care, declaring that the deceased gave 
= her no peace from his anxiety to have this paper 
al & exhibited, which appeared in some way to be 
‘4 connected with his repose inthe grave. Moved 
te by her importunities, the Doctor prevailed upon 
4 the supreme Judge to make another search 
+ along with him through the papers. “ This was 
; done. In a cover, exactly such as the seer had 
A described, a paper, with figures and words in a 
aa man’s hand, of which the first number was 80, 
is and the first letter I, and which at the upper cor- 
3 her (at which I confess, a kind of shudder came 
4 over me) was folded, as if this had been done a 
rf long time ago. The words which followed the 
ry figures were, ‘In my private ledger, entered.’ ” 
The conclusion which the Doctor was disposed 
i todraw from this was that some private ledger 
had been kept by the deceased, which might 
: still be in existence, and from which his pecu- 
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copartnery having been established between the 
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widow of the bagman and the company of F . .., 
for whom he had travelled, and to whom the de- 
ficiency was due. Doubtless had not the ne- 
cessity for its appearance been thus superseded 
by an amicable arrangement, the ledger, like the 
fiy-sheet, would have been made forthcoming in 
tune. And so ends the mystery of the private led- 
ger; from which, among other things, these con- 
clusions seem to be deducible, lst, That when a 
bagman pockets the discount on bills of his mas- 
ter’s, it is not safe to make an entry of the trans- 
action to the account of profit and loss, even in 
his privute ledger. 2d, That if he makes such 
an entry, he had better not leave the jotting in 
the waste-book from which he made it among 
his master’s papers. 3d, (And this is the most 
important of all), that a man who is foolish 
enough to do both, may still continue to escape, 
provided he be wise enough not to tell his wife.* 

Great, it would seeim, are the mysteries of 
this woild of spirits into which we are intro- 
duced by the revelation of Frederica. We have 
seen in the instance above quoted, that a restless 
spirit obtains repose by giving his wife warning 
ol the existence of a book which, after all, does 
not seem to have existed, or what is much the 
same thing according to the civil: law maxim, 
never came to light. In the next we shall see 
another unhappy spirit, “doomed for a certain 
time to walk the night, and for the day confined 
to fast in fires,” obtaining his release from suffer- 
ings, and his passport into a happier state,—for 
how much, think ye! Asnear as we can guess, 
according to the present state of the exchange 
with Germany, about one shilling sterling; 
which being paid by a third party to the orphan 
descendants of those whom he had wronged, a 
discharge in full is obtained from the proper spi- 
ritual quarter, and we hear no more of his wan- 
derings within the pale of penal fires. Dr. Ker- 
ner tells us gravely, and Dr. Eschenmayer very 
indignantly, that we ought not to laugh at this, 
for the payment is only symbolical. It is a type, 
a mystery—and no move is to be said about it. 
To.us this is quite satisfactory ; we only wish 
to know the names of the daring heathens who 
could presume to laugh at it, that we might hang 
them upin terrorem to the unbelievers. 

Thus runs the stery. Inthe same year Fre- 
derica was frequently visited by an apparition 
in the shape of a man, whom she calls the White 
Spectre, and the substance of the information 
which he communicated, was, Ist, That in his 
life he had defrauded two orphans to a great ex- 
tent, and for this reason was still doomed to 
walk the earth. 2d; That he had lived before 
and after the year 1700, and that the fraud had} 
been committed in 1714. . 3d, That he had died| 
at the age of 79. 4th, That his name on earth 
had been Bellon, though he now bore the name 
of Jamna. 5th, That he had inhabited a certain 
house in Weinsberg, now tenanted by two or- 
phans. 


*We ouglit to mention that the narrative of the Doctor 
is corroborated in all points by the Chamberlain Fetzer, in 
a long letter published in vol. ii. of the Doctor’s work, pp. 
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These preliminaries being laid down, 4 
mode in which he suggested that the seer 
use her influence for his release was, that 
should make payment to the two orphans abo 
alluded to, who, it appears, were the lineal 
presentatives of the parties defrauded, of the gy 
ofnine three-kreutzer pieces, or nine TOsche, 
in full of all demands. ‘This simple plan of og 
pounding a debt at the rate of a farthing in ty 
pound struck even Frederica as rather 
and scarcely consistent with fair dealing ; so 4 
ventured to ask the debtor this question, ho, 
an outstanding balance of such an extent as 
had hinted to be due (for, be it observed, he by 
never told his debt, but let concealment like; 
worm in the bud prey on his pallid cheek) cou 
probably be cleared off, either according » 
Cocker, or according to common sense, by; 
payment of nine groschen. To this the 
nothing daunted, replied by the following exp, 
nation of the process by which the nine gry 
chin came torepresent 2, or the unknown qua 
tity required. We quote his very: words, i 
matters of calculation accuracy and clearnes 
are every thing.* “Calculate each of thee 
groschen as a dollar, reckon the interest fron 
and to the year 1714, adding the interest i 
reckoning backwards, and deducting it in reck 
oning forwards, then you will have both tk 
larger and the smaller sum!” Q. E. D. An 
we are rather surprised to find Dr. Esche 
mayer, in an excess of candour, stating that k 
still thinks the calculation somewhat dark 
(etwas dunkel,) and that he has a suspicion tha 
some step in this singular equation, by whicha 
groschen is proved to be equal to any gives 
number of dollars, must be wanting. 

The whole case being now fairly before th 
doctor, as well as the very simple and econom 
cal remedy by which poor Bellon was to be 
leased from his purgatorial state, he immediately 
set about making enquiries into the truth of the 
account, and here comes the extraordinary pat 
of the story. 

The name of Bellon was unknown in Weits 
perg ; even “ the oldest inhabitant” remembere 
nothing of it.. Dr. Kerner then bethought himd 
applying for an examination of the- registers d 
court; and from these he found, that a burge 
master of that name had been alive in 1700, ani 
that his succession had been divided in 174 
The Doctor next examined the register d 
deaths, and found his death marked as taking 
place in that year at the age of seventy-nine. Ih 
the course Of his examination, too, many other 
documents were found which established, in the 
first place, that he was of a very covetous an 
grasping disposition; and, secondly, that he had 
been an inhabitant of that house which was now 
occupied by the two orphans. 

Under such circumstances it may be supposed 


* Er autwortcte. “Nechme dieser groschen jeden 
einem Thaler an, rechne vorwarts und ruckwarts bis au! 
1714, den zins jedes Jubr ruckwarts zu, und vorwarts #- 
Dann hast du die grosse und auch die kleine sunme.”—P. 
1€4, vol. ii. , 

+ P. 196. 
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he did not hesitate about the advance of the 
nine groschen. He delivered them in-person to 
the grateful orphans; who seem to have accepted 
ofthem as a matter:of course; and assured the 
Doctor, that they had frequently seen appear- 
and heard noises in the old house, which 
both they and their father never doubted were 
tebe ascribed to spirits. But the Doctor was 
not permitted to be a loser by this act of gene- 
yosity. - The groschen which he seemed to have 
thrown upon the waters returned to him again 
after many days. Nearly a year afterwards 
they were dropped one by one into Frederica’s 
chamber by an invisible hand. On all which we 
would merely remark, that if the story be true, 
yery loose notions as to money matters seem to 
vail in the other world ; and that if such be the 
inciples of spiritual book-keeping, we should 
not be much inclined to take the ghost’s word 
fora thousand pounds. 
| jt is one of the advantages connected with 
' this book of Dr. Kerner’s, that it is not limited 
entirely to the sayings and doings of Frederica ; 
he is constantly making some episodical diver- 
sion to another quarter, so as to render his work 
ageneral survey of the state of the infernal in- 
fences all over Germany. Of these by far the 
most singular is the account of some strange 
disturbances so Jate as 1806, in the castle. of 

Slawensik in Silesia, belonging to the reigning 

Prince of Hohenlohe Neuenstien Ingelfingen, 

which was burnt down by lightning in 1831, the 

year in which the first edition of Dr. Kerner’s 

book appeared.* The account is from the pen 
- of Hofrath Ha!in of Ingelfingen, the chief hero of 
these ghostly orgies, though, with the modesty 
of a Cesar or a Sully, he speaks of himself and 
his doings, or rather sufferings, in the third per- 
son. We shall endeavour to give the substance 
of his narrative. 

In November of the year 1806, writes the Ho- 
frath, “after the campaign against the French, 
Hofrath Hahn of Oehringen was directed by the 
prince to go to Slawensik, there to await his re- 
turn from Breslau, of which he was governor. 
He found at the castle Karl Kern of ,Kunzelsau, 
acornet in the regiment of Gettkandt Hussars, 
who, having been taken prisoner by the French, 
had been liberated on his parole, and was at 
present, by the permission of the prince, to take 
uphis quarters at Slawensik. Hahn and Kern 
having been old acquaintances, occupied one 
chamber in common. It was a room in the first 
floor, with no apartments beyond, save a small 
room filled with lumber, and separated only by 
awooden partition from their own. The door 
which communicated with the lumber room was 
locked. Neither in this room nor in the larger 
was any opening or communication with the ex- 
terior to be seen, when the doors and windows 
were closed. The inhabitants of the castle, be- 
sides the friends, were only two coachmen of 
the prince and Hahn’s servant. Neither Hahn 

* The resemblance between them and the strange ap- 
pearances and occurrences at Woodstock, as recorded in 
Dr. Plot's History of Oxfordshire, will at once occur to the 
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nor Kern had theslightest belief in supernatural 
appearances, but, on the contrary, the utmost 
contempt for al] stories of the kind. Hahn, in 
particular, had studied Fichte’s philosophy till he 
had become a thorough materialist—a state of 
mind which, we are glad to find, is since altered. 

The friends used to amuse themselves during 
the long winter evenings by reading Schiller’s 
works, Hahn generally reading aloud. Abéut 
nine o'clock, on-the third evening of their resi- 
dence, as they were seated alone and thus em- 
ployed at a table in the middle of the room, their 
reading was interrupted by little pieces of plas- 
ter falling into the room. ‘They looked at the 
ceiling and the walls, but no traces of any crack 
or injury appeared there. While talking of this 
unpleasant rain of plaster, and its probable 
cause, larger pieces began to descend, so that 
they were fain to take shelter in bed, much 
abusing the rickety state of the wails, to which 
they attributed this disagreeable visitation. 

In the morning they were astonished at the 
quantity of these with which the floor was 
strewed, the more so as no part of the wall or 
ceiling appeared to be in the least injured. Gc- 
cupied, however, with other matters during the 
day, they thought no more of the affair till next 
night, when the same scene was repeated, with 
this disagreeable variation, that the plaster, in- 
stead of falling as before into the room, was 
thrown with considerable violence, and one of 
the pieces struck Hahn. This was accompanied 
with heavy strokes like the sound of distant can- 
non shots, sometimes overhead, sometimes un- 
der the floor, so loud as to render sleep impossi- 
ble. Each at first suspected that the noise was 
made by the other, and it was-only when both 
got out of bed, and the noises continued, 
that they were satisfied they proceeded from 
some other quarter. On the third evening, in 
addition to plaster and blows as before, a sound 
like that of a drum was faintly perceptible. An- 
noyed by these disturbances, but without the 
least idea of ascribing them to any supernatural 
source, they applied to the housekeeper, Knittel, 
for the keys of the rooms above and below, of 
which the upper was an empty room, the lower 
a kitchen. Hahn remained in the room, while 
Kern and Knittel, the son of the housekeeper, 
examined the other apartments. They knocked, 
but the sound appeared quite different from 
those which had disturbed their rest the two 
nights before. When they returned, Hahn 
jokingly said, “ There must be a ghost at the 
bottem of it: and although, on going to bed, 
they heard in the room a rustling as if of slippers 
on the floor, and sounds as if of a person crossing 
it, leaning on a stick, they merely laughed at 
their invisible tormentor, and tried to go to 
sleep. This, however, they found impossible, 
for now all the articles of furniture in the apart- 
ment, knives, forks, caps, slippers, snuffers, soap, 
began to fly about as the plaster had done be- 
fore. The friends called in the coachman and 
Knittel, and all of them were witnesses to these 
extraordinary movements of the furniture.— 
Tired of this perpetual annoyance, though still 
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persuaded there was nothing supernatural in 
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the case, they tried the effect of shifting their 
beds to the room above, but without success. 
The disturbance, the tossing about of the furni- 
ture remained as before. Nay, articles were 
often found flying through the room, which they 
were positive had been left in the chamber be- 
low. On one occasion, as Hahn was about to 
shave himself, the razor and soap-box, which 
were placed on a stand, seemed to spring off 
and fall at his feet. He poured some water into 
a bason and began to use his razor-strop. When 
he looked round, the bason was empty. The 
water was gone. 

Hitherto, no shape of any kind had been visi- 
ble. One evening, however, as Kern was un- 
dressing to go to bed, Hahn observed that his 
eyes were intently fixed upon a mirror which 
was placed against the side of the room. He 
stood gazing into it for about ten minutes, and 
when he left it he trembled, and appeared for a 
moment deadly pale. He recovered himself, 
however, immediately, and in reply to Hahn’s 
question, what had agitated him, said, that in 
looking into the mirror, he had seen the resem- 
blance of a white female figure, which appeared 
to be looking towards him, and behind whom 
he distinctly saw his own image in the glass. 
At first, he had been persuaded that he was de- 
ceived; and this was the reason why he had 
stood so jong before the glass: but when he saw 
that the vision continued, and that the eyes of 
the apparition seemed to stare into his own, a 
shuddering sensation had come on him, and he 
left the mirror. Hahn then placed himself before 
the looking-glass, but saw nothing extraordi- 
nary. 

To the testimony of Hahn and Kern was now 
added that of Captain Von Cornet and Lieuten- 
ant Magerle of the dragoon regiment of Minuci, 
who, on their way to join the besieging corps of 
Korel, passed by the castle. Magerle asked 
leave to pass the night in the room alone, and 
Von Cornet, Kern, and Hahn left him there for 
that purpose. Scarcely, however, had they left 
the room for ten minutes, when they heard the 


Lieutenant uttering exclamations as if in a pas-! 


sion, and were able to distinguish sounds as if 
some person was laying about him with a sword. 
They hurried to the haunted apartment; Ma- 
gerle opened the door, and told them that he 
had no sooner been left alone than the spirit had 
begun to pelt him with plaster, and with the 
articles of furniture in the apartment, at which 
he had lost patience, and; half in rage half in 
terror, had drawn his sword, and hewed away 
on all sides like a madman. The other three 
determined to remain in the room, and accord- 


ingly they passed the remainder of the night in| 


company ; the new visitors attentively watching 
Hahn and Kern, in order to satisfy themselves 
that this phantasmagoria was not attributable 
tothem. This was soon put beyond a doubt. 
The snuffers raised itself from the table, at 
which none of them were sitting, and fell to the 
ground behind Magerle; a leaden ball struck 
Hahn on the forehead; a noise was heard as if 
some one had driven his foot through the win- 








dow, and on examination, they found a beer 
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glass dashed to pieces on the floor. The 
were now satisfied both of the reality of the q 
turbances, and of their being the result of 
inexplicable cause ; so they left the room for oy 
where they had some better prospect of soyy 
sleep. We must bring to a close the accounty 
the Holfrath, which proceeds in a similar 
with the details of about a month of they 
strange noises, after which he ceased to recon{ 
them; but one incident is too singular to 
omitted. One day during Hahn’s tem 
absence at Breslaw, Kern, who, since his ade, 
ture with the looking-glass, felt some qualms q 
the idea of sleeping alone in the room, directa 
Hahn’s servant, John Reich, a man of abgy 
forty years of age, a simple but coura 
creature, to sleep in his master’s bed during bis 
stay. Kern had already gone to bed, and Reig 
was standing in conversation with him, wha 
both of them distinctly saw a beer-jug, whic 
stood upon the table about five yards off, slo 


raise itself from the table, and begin to && 


charge its contents into a drinking-glass whic) 
stood beside it. The drinking-glass was then,iy 
like manner, lifted from the table, turned up» 
if by some invisible person drinking, and th 
contents vanished, while Reich exclaimed, sh. 
dering, “Oh, Lord! it is swallowing it!” Th 
same sound, as-if of some one drinking, ha 
been heard also by Kern. Not a trace was tp 
be found upon the table of any beer having bea 
spilt, and the glass replaced itself upon the tabk 
as softly as the jug had done. Besides the ind 
viduals already named, Hahn refers to the in 
spector Knetsch of Koschentin, who on om 
oceasion had spent a night in the chamber alow 
with them, when two table-napkins rose fron 
the table, floated through the air, and took their 
places again as before, and when a handsom 
pipe-head of porcelain belonging to Kern hai 
been lifted from the table ahd dashed to pieces 
against the wall. After lasting several months, 
the noises and disturbances suddenly ceased, 
and no explanation of these singular phenomem 
has been attemp ed. “ All that I have written’ 
says the Hofrath, in conclusion, “I have sea 
and heard. During a!l these events I have po 
sessed perfect composure; I never felt fear, no 
an approach to it.” 

This communication from the Hofrath, whid 
was printed at full length in the first editiond 
the Seherin von Prevorst, naturally producedt 
sensation, and various attempts to explain mat 
ters on natural principles were made. Some 
cribed the whole to a plot of Kern, who wa 
supposed to have played off these juggleries for 
the purpose of terrifying and mystifying Hala 
and his companions ; others adopted the simple 
theory, that the whole party had been d 
every evening as a matter of course, and thi 
the only spirits concerned in the matter were 
an ardent kind. These criticisms Dr. Kernet 
communicated to the Hofrath, who appears t 
be still alive and well, and who in his answé, 
bearing date, Ingelfingen, May, 1831, “repre 
bates the idea,” of having been deceived by bis 
friend Kern, who appears, from his account, to 
have died at Glatz shortly after these phenomenm 
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occurred, namely, in the autumn of 1807; and 
certainly his refutation on this point seems tol- 
erable complete, since the very same disturban- 


ces, he maintains, continued for some time after 
Kern had left the castle. The other theory of 
intoxication he, of course, repudiates with indig- 
ion. The wine, he tells us, was too dear, 
and the brandy too bad to afford much room or 
tion to indulgence; and the ordinary 
drink of all concerned was nothing more. potent 
than small beer. In regard to a third explana- 
tion, to which Kerner alludes, namely, that Hahn 
himself was the true conjuror, and that his ob- 
ect in playing off this mummery was to obtain 
a removal to some other residence, he simply 
| answers that there was no other place to which 
he had any chance of removal; and that if such 
an idea had occurred to him, he might surely 
have devised a simpler mode of effecting his 
end,—a remark in the justice of which we concur. 
We might furnish our readers with many such 
modern instances from Dr. Kerner’s book, and 
from the last work, “The History of the Pos- 
sessed of our Times,” on which we have not yet 
entered. But there is a great monotony, it must 
peconfessed, in these spiritual manifestations, 
and the person who has encountered one visita- 
tion has a tolerable notion of ail the rest. The 
effect of Frederica’s revelations, and of the spec- 
wations of Doctors Kerner and Eschenmayer 
onthe subject, has been, it appears, to render 
the propensity to spectre seeing, and the liability 
to Seseniecsl possession, absolutely epidemic 
in Wirtemberg. It seems to spread like a dis- 
ease. Monks who had committed rape and 
murder in 1438—nuns of the fifteenth century 
who had broken their vows of chastity—millers 
who. had hanged themselves fifteen years before 
—smiths who had peisoned the mothers of their 
legitimate children and so forth, 


“Damned spirits all, 
That in cross ways and floods have burial.” 


come thronging back again into the upper air, 
taking possession of the bodies of unhappy pa- 
tients, and through that medium cursing, blas- 
pheming, and screaming in an unprecedented 
and most unpleasant manner. The volume is 
filled with the most extraordinary and, in some 
cases, terrific details of this species of possession, 
which really seems to bring back the days of the 
Flagellum Demonum and the Malleus Malefi- 
carum. As we have said already in the outset, 
all this we most potently believe, and. cannot 
but feel much indebted to the courageous Doc- 
tor Meyer, who, in opposition to the vain ridi- 
cule of the nineteenth century, has unveiled to 
us these mysteries of the invisible world. Ridi- 
tule, in fact, the good Doctor despises; strong 
in the consciousness of his own integrity, he 
simply answers, as in the case of the nine 
en,—“ mann lache noch so sehr, es ist 
nnoch wahr” (Laugh as you please, it is true 
notwithstanding); and boldly maintains, that 
such sceptical objections only prove, as Asmo- 
deus told Don Cleofas when he fell into a mistake 


From the Quarterly Review. 


1. List of the Animals in the Gardens of the Zoo- 
logical Society, with Notices respecting them, 
and a Plan of the Gardens, showing the Build- 
ings and Enclosures in which the animals are 
kept. 8vo. 

2. Proceedings of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don. 8vo. 1836. 

3. Transactions of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don. 4to. 1836. 


Canova, when he was asked, during his visit 
to England, what struck him most forcibly? is 
said to have replied—that the trampery Chinese 
bridge, then in St. James’s Park, should be the 
production of the government, whilst that of 
Waterloo was the work of a private company. 
And though old recollections compel us to heave 
a sigh at the downfall of the lion-office in his 
Majesty’s Tower of London, where our Henrys 
and Edwards kept their ‘leopards, linxes, and 
porpentines,’ and we used to gaze with the fear- 
ful curiosity of childhood at Nero and his im- 
prisoned co-mates, we are by no means sure 
that the observation is to be confined either to 
bridges or to other works of a like nature. Who 
can walk through the spacious garden of the 
Zoological Society of London, ‘tastefully laid 
out and well kept’—who can view ‘the immense 
collection of animals of all kinds, from the e!e- 
phant and the rhinoceros to rats and mice’— 
without agreeing with Von Raumer, that ‘it is 
only in the neighbourhood of such a city as 
London that such an establishment could be 
maintained by voluntary subscriptions and con- 
tributions Y : 

And there is yet another thought that may 
arise in the mind of the visiter. His memory 
may carry him back to another great nation-—- 
the masters of the world—who exhibited hun- 
dreds of the rarest animals, where we have only 
units to show; but for what a different purpose! 
The conquered provinces were ransacked ; herds 
of lions, thousands of wild beasts were presented 
to the gaze of the people, and 


* Bu'cher’d to make a Roman holiday.’ 


Titus, who finished the amphitheatre which his 
father began, stained the arena with the blocd of 
five thousand beasts at its dedication, while up- 
wards of one hundred thousand Romans looked 
down upon the slaughter.* Trajan, at the con- 
clusion of the Dacian war, gratified the popular 
thirst for blood by the destruction of ten thou- 
sand. The observances of a birth-day at Rome 
differed slightly from those of a birth-day at St. 
James’s. Caligula celebrated his by giving four 
hundred bears and as many other wild beasts 
to be slain. ‘Otherwhiles,’ says the quaint trans- 
lator of old Montaigne, ‘a great ship was seen 
to come rolling in, which opened and divided of 
itself, and having disgorged from the hold four 


* It has been calculated that the amphitheatre would ac- 
commodate from eighty to ninety thousand persons with 





as to Beelzebub’s patent of precedence, that they 
“have no true notions of Hell.” 


seats, and about twenty thousand (excuneati) standing. 
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or five hundred beasts for fight, closed again 
and vanished without help.’ 
these bloody scenes— 


* My soul turn from them, turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display : 


where enormous wealth is expended, not as it 


was by the son-in-law of Sylla, but in applying 


the arts to the comforts and innocent enjoyments 


of life, in advancing science, and in spreading 


information among the people. What a contrast 
is there between the peaceful repose of these 
Gardens and the ferocious excitement awakened 
by 


* Fighting beasts, and men to beasts exposed.’ 


For with all the profuse waste of animal life to 
which we have only alluded, natural history 
made hardly any progress; and though under 
the later Cesars there were private collections, 
the credulity of Pliny, who fondly cherished 
every Thessalian fable; seems to have out weigh- 
ed in the great majority of instances all the op- 
portunities of zoological information which such 
a rich influx of rare creatures might have given 
him. It is tothe menageries of modern times that 
we must chiefly look for information as to the 
habits and organization of animals on any ex- 
tensive scale; though we are far from under- 
valuing the acute penetration and comprehen- 
sive labours of that great Greek observer who, 
seconded by Alexander, made such admirable 
use of the materials which the conqueéor of 
the East caused to be submitted to his inspec- 
tion. 

To our French neighbours we owe the first 
zoological establishment of any importance in 
our days; and that had its origin in the mena- 


But enough of 
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perity was but very meagre for many 
Thus, in 1800, such was the general dj 
that M. Delaunay, then superintendent of ty 
menagerie, was authorized to kill the least yy 
uable animals to provide food for the remainde. 
nor was it till that extraordinary man, * tha 
setter up and puller down of kings,’ who ¢he. 
ished science even amid the din of arms, 
lord undisputed in all things, that the menagey 
began steadily to improve, and finally, undy 
the immediate auspices of Cuvier, to flourish, 

We well remember the first public meetj 
for forming such an establishment in Englanj 
It seems but yesterday—how the fugaces'anj 
have sped along !—that Davy drew attention) 
the subject, and Raffles so powerfully seconda 
the proposition. These great men have ging 
passed away to the ‘house_appointed for al} ji. 
ing, but the Garden and Museum of the Zook 
gical Society of London are not to be forgotty 
in the catalogue of their public services. Ty 
rapidity with which the institution shot upa 
most at once into a flourishing condition 
be gathered from the statement of one well 
ified to speak on the subject—* Within the fig 
two or three years of the existence of the Zoob 
gical Society’s Garden in the Regent's Par, 
there were exhibited more species of living an 
mals than are recorded to have been 
by any similar institution on the continent inten 
times the same number of years.’* 

It is our intention to take a cursory veiwd 
this Garden; but, before we enter its . precinets 


‘we must not omit to notice the Museum andth 


publications of the Society, now in the eleventh 
year of its existence. The former, thanks toa 
host of contributors, among whose names thos 
of Sir Stamford Raffies and Mr. Vigors stani 
distinguished, is now very rich, especially in th 





gerie found by Louis XIV. at Versailles. It was|department of ornithology. This noble colle 
to Buffon, however, that the Jardin du Roi owed |tion, we are happy to observe, is now placed it 
its value as a collection of animals; and thoughja building worthy of it. The councjl have s 
the political explosion which shook all Europe|cured the spacious premises in Leieester Squar 
tore his remains from the tomb with circum-|which once held the museum of. the celebrated 


stances of the most disgusting and degrading 
indignity, it spared the avenue of lime-trees with 
their sweet blossoms, ‘ the delight of bees,’ which 
he had planted in the garden, and which still 
bears his name. But if the avenue was left 
untouched, the establishment itself was in the 


}sieal ground. 
~ wrote those physiological papers which hart 


‘spirits of the departed be permitted to casta 


John Hunter ; and they have done well. It isclas 
There is the very room whereit 


spread his name over civilized Europe; and, iftte 


lingering look at the scene of their former pro 


most imminent danger in 1792, when every ves-| bation, how must his be soothed at the sight 
tige of the monarchy was threatened—and how |his own grand and greatly increased physiolog- 
was it saved?! Principally because it was be-jcal treasures enshrined in the temple which th 
lieved that it was destined for the culture of|President and Fellows of the Royal College d 
medicinal plants, and that the laboratory of|Surgeons have dedicated to them; while th 
chemistry was a manufactory of saltpetre; it|locality where that museum formerly. Stood é 
was ‘respected,’ accordingly, by the sovereign |enriched by one of the finest zoological colle 
people. Here was gunpowder to wound—here|tions in existence. That we do not say t# 
were drugs to heal—reasons for salvation wor-|much of the latter, will be readily granted by 
thy of ‘the republic one and indivisible.’ But|those who are conversant with the subject; and 
though the Jardin des Plantes,as it was then|we refer those who may be disposed to think 
called—it now, if we mistake not, again rejoices |that we look upon it with too favourable an eyt, 
in a royal title, though the name has been so|to the testimony of witnésses who are bey¢ 
often changed, that we would not vouch for|the reach of prejudices which we, as En 
that of next year—survived the revolution ; and 
though the animals which had been left in a 
starving state at Versailles were placed, together 
with others, in the garden in 1794, its pros. 


* Mr. Gray, in his evidence’ givén before the select com. 
mittee on the condition, management, and affairs of the 
British Museum. 
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ight be supposed to entertain. By the 
- mig’ ee he November, 1835, it will 
be seen that the Museum of the Zoological So- 
ciety esses many specimens which are 
wanting in the French collections, and are so 
described in the instructions of M. de Blainville 
for the ‘Voyage de circumnavigation de la 
Bonite.’ That these materials have not been 
ted is proved by the five volumes of ‘ Pro- 
ceedings’ already published, containing the des- 
criptions of hundreds of new species, and a vast 
miscellany of zoological and physiological infor- 
mation set forth by some of our ablest pens. Of 
the quarto volume of ‘ Transactions,’ which owe 
go much to the superintendence of Mr. Bennett, 
the secretary, we leave our generous rivais the 
French to speak. ‘They characterize the hs Pre- 
mier volume des Transactions de la Société Zoo- 

ique de Londres’ as a ‘recueil également re- 
marquable par l'intérét des mémoires, qui sy 

blient et par le luxe avec lequel il est im- 
primé ;* and, indeed, if it contained nothing be- 
sides Mr. Owen’s papers on the osteology of the 
' chimpanzee, on the Ornithorhynchus, and on 
the comparative anatomy of the Brachiopoda, it 
would deserve this praise. 

But the Garden.—As we walk along the ter- 
race commanding one of the finest suburban 
views to be anywhere seen, let us pause for a 
moment while ‘the sweet south’ is wafted over 
the flowery bank musical with bees, whose hum 
is mingled with the distant roar of the great 
city. k at the richness and beauty ‘of the 


scene. We do not set ourselves up as eulogists 
of Nash, who had his faults; but let his enemies 
-aye, and his friends too, for there are many 


| that worshipped him when living who do not 
spare his memory now that he is laid in the nar- 
row, house—-say what they will, if Nash had 
never done anything beyond laying out St. 
James’s Park and the picturesque ground be-. 
fre us, he would, in our opinion, have atoned 
for a multitude of sins. 

We must not, however, forget the bears. 
There they are, with their uncouth gestures 
and clumsy activity, living together amicably 
enough, save when an occasional growl pro- 
caims a difference of opinion, arising from the 
monopoly by some crafty aspirant more ambi- 
tious than his neighbours of the head of the 
pole—a monopoly the more irritating, inasmuch 
asthat elevation generally leads to the acquisi- 
tion of the good things in the power of a gene- 
tous public to bestow. Even the cunning chisel 
of the Baron of Bradwardine’s sculptor could 
not have represented a greater variety of atti- 
tudes; their ‘postures,’ indeed, are ‘stranger’ 
and ‘more than ever Herald drew ’em.’ Mark, 
| 00, the shrewd expression of their ‘pinky eyes,’ 
justifying the assertion repeated from the days 
of Aristotle down to those of Washington Ir- 
ving’s ranger, that ‘ the bears is the knowingest 
varmint for finding out a bee tree inthe world.— 
they'll gnaw for a day together at the trunk, 
till they make a hole big enough to get in their 
paws, and then they’ll haul out honey, bees and 
—— 


* Annales des Sciences, Juin, 1835. 
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all... We have heard some complain that the 
grisly bear* in the den below has no pole to 
climb ; but if he had one he would not climb, if 
all tales be true, for that accomplishment, it is 
asserted, leaves him with his early youth. The 
gigantic species here confined has been known 
in its native wilds to kill and drag away a full 
grown bison bull,j weighing upwards of a thou- 
sand pounds. 

Descending the slope that skirts the lawn on 
which the black swan,t{ no longer a rara avis, 
has twice made her nest, and now rejoices in 
her two cygnets; and where the New Holland 
goose} has hatched and brought up her young ; 
let us—after a glance at the wild fowl with 
which its green carpet is dotted, and the little 
lake where they float at rest, enjoying the arti 
ficial fountain rain that rolls like pearl from 
their water-proof plumage—pause at the aviary 
fronting it. For among these are the lordly 
crowned cranes,|| the graceful demoiselles,{] the 
elegant Stanley cranes,** the comely Curassow 
birds, the melancholy-looking herons and bit- 
terns that seem to pine for the whispering of 
reeds, the grotesque spoonbills,tt the solitary 
storks,{t both black and white, the Marabou 
stork,}) with his adjutant-like stalk, and ‘the se- 
cretary..1 This-last is a character; and his 
official air, with his velvet shorts and slender 
legs, brings reminiscences of the tenant of some 
bureau in la vieille France. There is an air of 
dignity and diplomacy about him; and, though 
not without courage after his kind, he evidently’ 
considers discretion to be the better part of 
valour, Observe him when a common snake is 
introduced into his inclosure. Though in a 
state of the greatest excitement he is collected. 
His bright eye, terrible as Vathek’s, never quits 
the serpent ; but he keeps aloof, till, watching his 
opportunity, he darts at it, his foot strikes it 
near the neck, and with his beak he deals a 
murderous blow on the head of the writhing 
reptile, which is very often the coup de grace. 
But whether it be so or no, the bird-recoils— 
still keeping his eye on the snake, whose least 
motion, if it be still alive, causes a renewal of 
the attack, retreat, and watching—till no doubt 
exists as to the death of the victim: the bird 
then cautiously approaches, and begins to de- 
vour it. Such is the secretary's mode of dealing 
with a common snake in captivity ; and his cau- 
tion evidently arises from the instinct implanted 
in him against those poisonous serpents which 
are his appointed prey in the south of Africa. 
His form is admirably adapted to his habits, and 


* Ursus ferox. 

+ Bison Americanus, the buffalo of the Americans. 

t Cygnus atratus. 

§ Cereopsis Nove Hollandia. 

|| Balearica Pavonina. 

@ Anthropoides Virgo. 

** Anthropoides paradisecus, Bechstein. Anthropoides 
Stanleyanus, Vigors. 

++ Platalea leucorodia. 

tt Ciconia alba, and C. nigra. 

§§ Ciconia Marabou. 

1% Gypogeranus serpentarius. 
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his length of limb, protected far upwards by 
scales impervious to a serpent’s tooth, secures 
his more vulnerable parts in great measure 
from the dying desperation of the enemy; while 
the bony prominences of his wings and his pow- 
erful falcon-beak complete his ofiensive armour: 
for, in a state of nature, he is said, when the ser- 
pent raises itself against him, to give it stunning 
blows with one wing while he shields his body 
with the other; and, ever and anon, he will 
soar with the half crushed snake into the air, 
consigning it to the paralysis of a heavy fall, till 
finally he splits the skull with his tomahawk off 
a beak. We never, however, have seen any of 
these feats performed in confinement. 

But just look at that ancient, the Marabou 
stork, and only fancy him standing behind his 
master’s chair at the dining table, expectant of| 
his share of the feast. In such a situation 
Smeathman saw one in Africa, which had been 
quite domesticated. From his high roost on the 
silk-cotton trees, he would, even at the distance 
of two or three miles, descry the servants carry- 
ing the dishes across the yard, and as they enter- 
ed the hall, down would he dash among them, and 
take his place at the head of the table. They had 
some difficulty in making our friend, the Mara- 
bou, respect the dishes before the arrival of the 
guests ; and in spite of their surveillance and their 
switches, which they carried in terrorem, a boil- 
ed fowl or two would suddenly disappear every 
now and then; one snatch of that enormous 
beak, one gulp of that barathrum of a throat, 
and the pullet was gone. 

Leaving the pelicans,* with their capacious 
pouches, and the emeus,} with their drumming 
note and little family of striped young, we come, 
retracing our steps, to the small retired umbra- 
geous basin were swans and geese live on equal 
terms. That worthy ‘in russet mantle clad’ is 
the wild goose—the original stock from which 
our poultry yards derived their denizens ; and, 
goose as he is, he carries us back to no mean 
dreams of the days of yore. The feathers of his 
ancestors winged the cloth-yard shafts that, 
loosed from a yeoman’s bow, pierced through 
the iron coat of a man-at-arms ‘an as if it had 
been silk or sendal ;’ for 


* Never did armourer temper steel on stithy, 
That made sure fence against an English arrow. 
A cobweb gossamer were guard as good 
Against a wasp-sting.’ 


But we must bend our steps to the eagle-house, 
and we confess we never pass it by without 
a pang. Eagles, lemmergyres, condors, ¢rea- 
tures of the element, born to soar over Alps and 
Andes, in helpless, hopeless imprisonment. Ob- 
serve the upward glance of that golden eagle— 
aye, look upon the glorious orb—it shines woo. 
ingly: how impossible is it to annihilate hope! 
—he spreads his ample wings, springs towards 
the fountain of light, strikes the netting, and 


* Peleeanus onocrotalus. 
+ Dromaius Nove Hollandi#. Their flesh, says Péron, 
is ‘truly exquisite, and intermediate, as it were, between 





that of a turkey and a sucking pig.’ 
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flaps heavily down:— Lasciate ogni 

voi, ch’entrate.’ We know not wha their ma 
ships would say or do to us if we were to work 
our wicked will; but we never see these unfy. 
tunates without an indescribable lon ing ty 
break their bonds, and let the whole Telbe 
these, 

‘Souls made of fire and children of the sun’ 


wander free. 

What a collection it is! what a proof that oy 
commerce is pushed to the ends of the ear) 
Look at the localities ; look at that condor th 
child of fable but a few years since, and then» 
member that Sir Francis Head saw a Cornig, 
miner wrestling with one on the Andes. Then 
too is the wedge-tailed eagle of New Holland; 
one of whose brethren is said to have made, 
swoop at Flinders, the able and gallant circyp,. 
navigator, now at rest from his labours, mista, 
ing, we suppose, the captain, in his soli 
walks, for a kangaroo. Further on in | 
majesty, is another eagle,{ the destroyer, fron 
South America. He was sent from Maranhap, 
by Mr. Hesketh, to Mr. Sabine, then sec 
of the Horticultural Society, together with 4 
king of the vultures;} but, soit dit en 
he ate up his majesty during the voyage. Yu 
should see him when, excited and with disturbei 
crest, he displays 

* The terror of his beak and lightnings of his eye’ 


His legs, or, as the ornithologists more correctly 
term them, his feet, are immense. While intl 
garden of the Horticultural Society a large mak 
cat was once put into his cage. He flew ati, 
and, with one stamp of his intolerable foo, 
broke its back; then, springing with it in his 
claws to his perch, and cowering over it withhis 
enormous wings, he screamed its dirge. Th 
death of the quadruped was instantaneous. 

The vulture’s cry has awakened the dolefil 
chorus of the gaunt wolves. The face of tk 
country is somewhat changed since our fit 
Edward issued his mandate to Peter Corbet,t 
superintend their destruction in the counties d 
Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Salop, an 
Stafford. Weneed hardly say that these areim 
ported; for there are few who have not hean 
that the last indigenous wolf fell about — 
1680, by the hand of Sir Ewen Cameron. 
can see or hear them without beholding in his 
inind’s eye their untiring and inflexible pursuit 
of Mazeppa ? 

One glance at the leopards and other fer, 
which are lodged near the bears, and we com 
upon the desert ships. What visions of ‘the 
boundless waste’ do they not conjure up! 
serve their elastic feet, so admirably contrived 
for supporting them upon the arid sands of the 
desert. Hence their noiseless tread. 


* What always struck me,’ says Macfarlane, ‘as soe 
thing extremely romantic and mysterious, was the noi 


* Sarcoramphus Gryphus. 
+ Aquila fucosa. 

t Harpyia Destructor. 

§ Sarcoramphus Papa. 
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of the camel, from the spongy nature of his foot. 
Whatever be the substance of the ground—sand, or rock, 
or turk, or paved stones, you hear no footfall; you sce an 
” 
and, unless he wear a bell, your sense of hearing, 


on ait j ~~ Sr sea tee sale oon 
be, will give you no i:ftimation of his pre- 


qoute as it may 
sence.” 

These are the Arabian species,* and to them 
belongs the variety called the swift dromedary 
(ef heirie), a variety which bears qbout the same 
elation to the more heavy-going species that 
Bay Middleton does to a brewer's horse. *. 

Talking with an Arab of Suse,’ says another traveller,t 
‘on the subject of these fleet camels; he assured me that 
he’ knew a young man who was passionately fond of a 
lovely girl, whoun nothing would satisfy but some oranges ; 
thet were not to be procured at Mogadore; and, as the 
lady wanted the best fruit, nothing less than the Morocco 
oranges would satisfy her. The Arab mounted his heirie 
adawn of day, went to Morocco (about one hundred miles 
from Mogadore), purchased the oranges, and returned that 
night after the gates‘were shut, but sent the oranges to the 
lady by a guard of one of the batterics.’ 


Vathek’s mother appears te have known the 
value of this swift Ae. ; that Eclipse of camels, 
Mhoufaki, clearly belonged to it. ‘The Jlamas, 
the form of the family. allotted to the New 
World, were formerly placed where the camels 
aenow; and here we may be permitted to say 
aword upon subjects which have already called 
forth some remarks, from the. fellows of the So- 
ciety, Viz., arrangement—preper dens for the 
carnvora—and the alledged number of deaths 
among the animals, especially in the class last 
mentioned. With regard to the first and second, 
there is no doubt that if the different families 
could be so classed as to radiate as it were up to 
acommon centre, where the carnivora could 
be well lodged and exhibited in a building dike 
that at SchOnbrunn, for instance, such a classifi- 
cation would be most desirable, both on the 
ground of generaleffect and as a zoological les- 
son; but the nature of the territory occupied by 
the Society, and the conditions of its tenure, 
both present obstacles; and those insurmounta- 
ble, we fear, to a plan of this nature. The 
south garden is the only undivided portion of 
the land held by the Society where suth a plan 
could be carried into execution; and they are 
forbidden to raise any buildings above a certain 
height on that part of their grounds: Even fixed 
sheds for the ruminants in. the paddocks shave 
been objected to, and abandoned in consequence. 
We state this that the fellows in general may 
form some idea of the difficulties with which 
the president and council have to contend. Still 
much might be done; and, above all, no tempo- 
rary building of any magnitude should ever 
henceforth be erected. While the affair was in 
is infancy ; while the garden was a mere ex- 
periment, and it was impossible to foretell 
whether the society would rise or fall, wooden 
ontnae 

*Camelus Dromedarius. ‘The Arabian camel—Africa 
and Asia: domesticated at Pisa. 

t Jackson, 
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huts were all very well; but now that It is fairly 
established, and supported by a noble income, 
which we trust will not retrograde, we,own we 
view with no feelings of complacency any build- 
ing not made of durable materials, however pic- 
turesque it may be. The quantity of money 
muddied away in restering or repairing such 
frail erections is incredible. There was one plan 
which, if it had not been eonsidered as imprac- 
ticable, on account of the health of the animals, 
would have had a grand effect. It was proposed 
by the architect to continue the terrace entirely 
along the southern line, and to build beneath it 
the carnivora dens: it would have been the 
finest terrace in Europe. : 

The losses among the animals have been con- 
siderable, although we believe that, their relative 
proportions have been greatly over-stated. We 
think it.very probable that death may do his 
work on some of the creatures here noticed be- 
fore these lines are printed, but there will always 
be disease in menageries; and it should be re- 
collected, that in someestablishments which have 
been quoted, to the disparagement of the one 
before us, no bills of mortality are kept, as they 
are in this. .Some exceptions there may be; the 
Tower of London was «undoubtedly one, and 
the place agreed well with the lions, which lived 
there a very leng time. But here,the Society 
have to contend with the London clay, which 
holds water like a dish, and which, in spite of all 
the drainage done, continues to hold it; so that, 
after much rain, the garden is an absolute pond 
in some places, and dampness pervades every 
spot. To say nothing, however, of such a cold 
and humid atmésphere as the evaporation of so 
much moisture must produce, the total alteration 
of life, the entire disorganization of system 
which must arise in the case of an animal des- 
tined by nature for the meat uncontrolled free- 
dom, and to be supported, by contingent sup- 
plies, few and far between—purchased moreover 
by laborious roamings, huntings, and watch- 
ings,—should be taken into the account. The dif- 
ference between the desert or the wilderness, and 
the cage—bet ween the casual prey and the regu- 
lar supply of beef, would be sufficient to -pro- 
dace disease. We remember observing in the 
museum of the late Mr. Brooks, who obtained 
most. of his.skeletons of carnivorous animals 
from ménageries, that there was hardly a speci- 
men of the great cats* whose bones were not in 
a state of disease in some part or other-of their 
frames. Still, larger and drier dens, well elevat- 
ed from the soil, and, above all, well ventilated, 
(this ventilation, or rather want of ventilation, 
by the by, is the besetting sin of our modern 
architecture, and is not confined to menageries,) 
would enable the animals to take some exercise, 
and amuse themS$elves instead of dosing away 
the monotonous lethargic life to which they are 
now doomed. In short, the diseases of which 
the animals die in the garden are generally in- 
flammatory, and the result of plethora. A tiger 
that died there lately was comparable to nothing 
more aptly than to a fat sheep at Christmas. 


* Felis, lions, tigers, &c. 
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The remedy for this is obviously a restricted 
diet. Among other difficulties, that of adminis- 
tering remedies and performing operations— 
bleeding, for instance—is often great; more- 
over, the disorders of many of the animals are 
very obscurely known, and the symptoms, in| 
the present state of the science, are liable to be! 
mistaken. Every attention, however, is paid to| 
his patients by the learned and experienced 
medical attendant, who sends in regular reports 
of the state of each animal on the sick list; and 
we see with pleasure, that the council are now 
taking up this branch of the ‘subject in earnest. 
‘The same cause, in a less degree, operates upon 
many of the rumiinants, which, in a state of na- 
ture, have often to travel miles from one pasture 
to another, and are always ready to bound away 
upon the least alarm. but with all the faultsim- 
puted to it, good judges have expressed their 
approbation of the establishment; and Cuvier, 
when here, asked for and obtained a plan of the 
monkey-house, which he cqnsidered superior to 
the French building, though we think, notwith- 
standing, that ours might*be improved. 

We return from this digression to the ante- 
lopes, with their ‘languishingly dark eyes,’ and 
the pheasants, with their gorgeous plumage; 
Hereabouts there is generally a black cock, a 
prisoner that-we pity from our very souls. A 
coop instead of the wide-spreading moor, and 
the soiled and trampled turf instead of the fresh 
wild heather! Better, far better for him to-roam, 
with the chance of being 
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* Whistled down with a slug in his wing,’ 


than to linger out a cheerless, unnatural life 
thus. We must leave him to his fate and visit 
the otter, after paying our respects to‘that re- 
spectable animal the phoca, of the same brother- 
hood with the ‘sealgh’ that overthrew the gal- 
lant Captain M‘Intyre, and carried. away Mr. 
Oldbuck’s stick as spolia opima. 

But they have thrown iy the fish and—there, 
the otter takes his first plunge. How rapidly he 
makes way under the water with his oary feet, 
rising ever and anon to the surface, and, with 
graceful curvature, diving down again in pur- 
suit! He glides along towards the bottom, for 
his eyes are set, as it were, on the top of his 
head, to enable him, with upward look, to take 
advantage of his prey as it swims above him. 
Mark that quick turn; he has taken his fish, and 
leaves the water to devour it on the bank. But, 
it may be said, this, however curious and inter- 
esting, is ungentle, and there is cruelty in it. 
Almost every fish that comes to the table of the 
fair creatures who contemn the exhibition suf- 
fers much more ; for such fish, with a few excep- 
tions, are left by the fishermen to flounce and 
linger in agonics. Those who tolerate flounders 
‘leaping alive,’ as they may be seen on fishmon- 
ger’s stalls by the side of lobsters struggling for 
existence with their desiccated branchia, have 
more to answer for than our otter. We say no- 
thing of the tenderness shown to eels, and leave 
that subject to the live coals and apologetic in- 
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fluence of M. Ude. Now our otter, though 

as we have heard him called, is yet mepg 
The moment he has taken a fish he leaves tt, 
water, and with one powerful bite Crushes the 
head and deprives it of sensation. If it is exe 
ing to watch him in pursuit of the small. fry hep 
provided for him, what must it be to see4 
grappling with one of the great Thames troy, 
a nine or ten-pounder! such a fish, Sir Franeis 
Chantrey, as snatehes your bait in the foam pro 
duced by the downward rush of the river, ani 
whirls out fifty yards of line before you knoy 
where you are, leaving you high on the unstg, 
dy. footing of the weir-berm, with nothing e. 
cept the butt to give him.* 

Without visiting the gnus and the other ant 
lepes in the paddocks, we now proceed to ty 
north garden, passing in our way to the tunndg 
the dove-cote, with its murtmuring inmates; tl 
armadillo, trotting along with a gait that» 
minds us of one of Mr. Maelzel’s automaton. 
the beaver; the-falcons; the little hasins, whep 
gay ducks are floating; the lordly Brahm 
bull, that bears a ‘charmed life’ in his om 
country ; and the huge American bison, with 
enormous head and heavy fore-hand, formed t 
push and throw down. We .are now in th 
north garden, and not suffering either squirrek 
ostriches, wapitis, elks, or zebras to detain 
we hasten on to the elephants’ paddock. Thee 
are Asiatics. The twenty elephants which }. 
lius Czesar opposed t6 five hundred men on fit 
for the gratification of the Roman ladies an 
gentlemen were, in all probability, African, » 
well as the twenty that Pompey, at the dedia 
tion of the temple of Venus Victrix, exposed t) 
the javelins of a host of Getulians; but the peo 
ple were not yet hardened in blood, and, 
this last occasion, the gallantry of the elephants 
in charging to the rescue of a wounded com 
panion, their general sagacity, and the agony 
which was pourtrayed in theif looks and ges 
tures, so affected the stern- Romans, ‘that th 
whole amphitheatre rose and insisted, Wit 
curses,against the consul, that the fight shoul 
cease. *, 

Turn we from this scene of slaughter to th 
well-accommodated possessor of this little d 
main. “He is more at his ease, we suspect, tha 
the sumptuously-clad elephants who partook d 
the honours of the splendid public ‘triclinis 
Only observe him’ making his toilette in th 
mud, and going thence to the bath. He nows 
getting beyond his depth. Look at the ali-ow- 
ation of that satisfactory dip—the abandonmet 
of that luxurious fluid roll— 


* Lo, from his trunk upturn’d aloft he flings 
The grateful shower ; 


listen to that ecstatic squeak, and confess that 
the Society have succeeded in making one al 
mal, at least, happy. But he is coming ott; 
tnere he goes to his mud-toilette again: how le 


* We allude toa clever wood-cut of the great sculptor i 
an amusing little volume lately published, entitled ‘ Hiss 
to Anglers.’ 
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revels in the slough! Presently he will.collect 
dust and grass with his trunk, and scatter it 
over his back by way of being bein poudré. All 
this is of the greatest consequence to his com- 
fort. The pachydermatous animals generally 
affect miry situations, and the adhesive mud 
keeps their skins in a healthy state. The cuticle 
ofthe elephant Is very sensible—he is kept, you 
see, in subjection by the terrors of a very light 
whip—and it is, moreover, very liable, when too 
dry, to break and split epen.* For this reason 
the skin of the captive animal is anointed to keep 
it supple; and here we caution our fair friends 
toabstain from patting Jack (for in that name 
our elephant rejoices,) especially when his coat 
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filian, and alluded to in Atheneus, whose very 
existence seemed wrapped up in the child that 
it loved? Never would it eat unless its favourite 
was present, and, when the innocent slept, the 
affectionate monster employed itself in. driving 
away the flies from'the pillow. Wecould come 
nearer home and relate multitudes of instances 
which have occurred even in our own times in 
verification of the anciegt stories of the amiable, 
docile, and grateful disposition of the animal ; 
and we might also add, of its tenacity in treasur- 
ing up a wrong till the proper moment for ven- 
geance arrived. But we must be brief. Before, 
however, we quit the subject, we shall be par- 
doned, we trust, for giving an anecdote or two 
of Chuny, of Exeter Change memory—poor 





looks most glossy and débonnaire, or their ‘ lily- 
white’ gloves will undergo the contamination of| 
train-oil. And, though he is peculiarly amiable 
on a Sunday, in ‘the hope of wiling apples and 
piscuits from his admirers—(for in the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, at least, Sir Andrew Agnew’s bill 
is law, the day being kept-by the carnivora as 


Chuny, who was obedient even in death, for 
amid the shower of balls that struck him, he 
knelt down,—even in his immortal agony he 
knelt down at the well-known command of his 
keeper,—to present a niore vulnerable point to 
his murderers. We can imagine what sort of a 
prayer My Uncle Toby,—albeit by no means 





ageneral fast, to their great edification, and the 
absence of the cake and fruit-women producing 
acomparative absence on the part of fhe other 
animals)—we entreat, fair ladies, that you will 
not approach too near, or he may pay an unde- 
sired compliment to the skill of the artificial flo- 
rist, by making prize of the well-simulated bou- 
quet of wheat and flowers, Leghorn and all. 
We saw one lady, ‘ herself a fairer flower,’ who 
had a narrow escape of thus contributing her 
head-dress as an eairée; and another beauty, 
redolent of eau de Portugal, upon whom he fair- 
lylaid trunk, evidently taking her for the deli- 
cious‘personification of an orangery. No! feed 
him at a respectful distance, and beware that the, 
moisture from his trunk does ‘not fall on your 
robes, for it will not improve: the lustre of either 
sik or satin. 

The sagacity, obedience, and docility of the 
dephagt are wellknown. Without dwelling on 
apoint which would fill a volume, we may re- 
call to the recollection of our readers that the 
ancients even made him a rope-dancer. Pliny, 
Elian, Seneca, Suetonius, Dion,.all bear witness 
totheir feats. To say nothing of Galba’s rope- 
dmeing elephants mentioned by Suetonius, 
what are we to think of the performance record- 
ed by Pliny (it must have been executed on the 
double rope,) who states that four of these un- 
Wieldy funambulists advanced dlong the cord 
bearing a litter, wherein lay one of their com- 
panions feigning an interesting state of indispo- 
sition. These and other such feats thraw the 
acting of Mademoiselle Djeck at the Adelphi, the 
observed of all observers in her day, quite into 
the shade. : 

The strong, we had almost said, the sentimen- 
tal attachments of which the huge creature is 
capable have been remarked in all ages. -Who 
does not remember the fond beast recorded by 

* A spear is always at hand; in case more pungent con- 
tol should be required, and, as the animal has much in- 
creased in size and power, its application may be some- 
times necessary ; but it produces a wound which does not 
teadily heal, and the less it is used the better. 


given to profaneness,— would have offered up 
for all the aetors in that tragedy. The rage, for 
which poor Chuny paid the forfeit of his life, was, 
there is little deubt, brought on by the tooth- 
ache,—yes, a tooth-ache, gentle readers,—origi- 
nating in lo¢al, injury, and exasperated by the 
cold blasts of the early year.* Chuny, the living 
mountain, was kept in awe by a small terrier 
dog that had been trained to walk up and down 
the bottom beam or ledge in which the great up- 
rights of his den were fixed, in the absence of 
his keeper, in order to prevent the elephant from 
knocking yiolently against the barrier with his 
trunk, as he would do, so as to shake all around 
him if he was not watched. ‘This was when his 
den opened upon the window that looked east- 
ward into the Strand. -One blow of his trunk— 
that tremendous and wonderful engine where- 
with the elephant can tear down trees, remove 
artillery, or pick up a sixpenee—would have rid 
him of his fear; but there he stood, huddled upina 
corner of his den, gazing in horror at the pigmy 
that made him tremble, reminding us of the mer- 
chant in the fairy tale under the visitation of the 
night-hag. And yet his sagacity was great. 
The late Dr. Wollaston visited him one day, 
taking with him a quantity of nuts, a consider- 
able portion of which were bad, and selected for 
the purpose: these were kept separate from the 
rest. The Doctor gave Chuny one good nut 
after another, and now and then a bad one; by- 
and-by he increased the proportion of bad, and 
at last gave him a handful of bad ones at once. 
The dust and ashes that flew forth as he crunch- 
ed them made an impression on Chuny; for 
when, after this dose of bad ones, the Doctor 
continued his offers of single nuts, Chuny took 
every nut with his trunk, laid it on the floor, set 
his enormous foot on it just heavy enough to 


* A large quantity of matter was found in the jaw near 
the base of one of the tusks, on dissection. Lest it may 
be supposed that the vascular pulp was mistaken for pus, 
we beg to state that we have the most unquestionable au- 
thority for the diseased state of the parts. 
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break the shell, and, if the nut was a good one,)trunkful was abstracted, but still the lourg thi 
picked it up and conveyed it to his mouth. Dr.jnoceros continued to push the straw towan 
Wollaston saw him do this again and again,|the place whence it disappeared ; the twinkle 
without crushing a single kernal. and was charm-|the elephant’s eye, as he enriched his own bei 
ed with the delicate adjustment of such an over-/at the expense of his simple neighbour, was 
whelming weight, and the nice adaptation of such | ital. rd 
a seeming unwieldy power, But we must leave} Few contrasts are greater than. that bety 
our elephant for his massive brother the rhingce-| these heavy masses of flesh and bone, and the 
ros,* the personification of clumsy brute force ;}light, the elegant giraffes, with their sleek Tih, 
and looking, as we heard it facetiously remark-|dappled coats, .towering swan-like necks, lof 
ed, as if his clothes were not made to fit him ;—' heads, and large brilliant eyes, worthy of Jyy 
observing, by the way, that those who wish to hérself, and full of a noble expression, such, 
have a clear and correct view of the mode of Edwin Landseer alone could give. The sw 
catching and subduing wild elephants in Indiajof their vision is most extensive; for they ea 
have only to visit Mr. Daniell’s panorama, where see before them, below them, and behind then, 
the whole process is admirably depicted, | without turning the head. What an idea doe 
The mutual hatred between the rhinoceros|it convey of the power of modification, when y 
and elephant has been the theme of many a tale,|recollect that the number of neck-hones in the 
from Sinbad’s description of the fight, so cha-|elephant and in the giraffe are exactly simi: 
‘racteristically terminated by the roc carrying off Can we wonder at the emotion with whieh}, 
both combatants in her claws, to the less ques-| Vaillant saw the first traces of a giraffe, ory 
tionable relations of modern travellers and histori- the ecstacy—was jt not mingled with pity—wiq 
ans. When the rhinoceros before us first arrived,| which he was possessed when the first lay, 
the elephant certainly showed no good will to- tended at his feet? He had before him an ay 
wards him; but there wasa reason for this. The| mal whose very existence was at that time ques 
crowds that used to’ surround the elephant, and tioned and treated by many as a fable. Why 
reward him with cakes and fruit, deserted him|a magnificent spectacle must it be to see a hen 
for the new comer, and we have seen poor Jack, of these splendid creatures (and we know thoy 
at such times, go throug) all his tricks without; who have seen them by forties and. fifties a, 
a single spectator, in the hope of regaining the time) browsing on the mimosas with their long 
popularity which his rival was taking from him| flexible tongues so beautifully adapted for te 
before his face. When these two animals were| purpose. We had not intended to give any er 
conducted to their new abode a scene occurred tracts from either ‘ The Transactions’ or ‘Ty 
which may perhaps throw some liaht on their) Proceedings,’ but we cannot deny our readey 
alleged mutual aversion. ‘They were lodged a sight of the little, memoir addressed to the Se. 
close together, but so that one could not be seen|retary.by M. Thibaut, who thus describes tk 
by the other. The apartment of the rhinoceros;mode in which. he became possessed of they 
was separated from that of the elephant by two) beautiful specimens :— 
doors ; the door nearest to the rhinoceros being! « Having learnt, on my arrival at Malta, that ‘you wer 
of oak, and that next to the elephant of deal. 'desirous of information on the subject of the four girain 
The elephant one day broke the deal door With | which you have entrusted tomy care, I regard it asaduj 
his tusks, and then made a push at the exposeth)to transmit to you a short statement, by which you wi 
oak-door, which carried it off its hinges. What|peeome aware of the difficulties that I encountered in @ 
happened before the keepers came they of COUFrSC |taining and preserving for the socicty these interesting ai 
knew not ; but when they arrived, they found the} mals, which are now, I hope, altogether out of danger, 
rhinoceros in the apartment of the elephant, stand-| — « Instructed by Colonel Campbell, His Majesty's Cons 
ing at right angles with him, and with his head |General in the Levant, and desirous of rendering availa 
under the elephant’s belly: the latter to use the} for the purposes of the Zoological Society the knowleig 


expression of the keeper, was ‘all of a tremble.’ 
The young female elephant, which was at that 
time tonfined in the same apartment sith the 
large one, had apparently escaped from the 
scene of action by entering the ‘rhinoceros’s 
apartment, where she was discovered, standing 
quietly. The large elephant and rhinoceros 
were then separated by the keepers, the rencon- 
tre not having produced the slightest injury -to 
either. 

The relative sagacity of the two animals was 
well shown, soon after they took possession of 
the house from which they are now excluded. 
The rhineceros was one day observed pushing 
his straw to the side of his apartment within 
reach of the elephant’s trunk, who protruded that 
organ round the end of the partition, and from 
time to time bore off the litter. Trunkful after 


* Rhinoceros unicornis, an Asiatic species. 


which I had acquired by twelve years experience in travé. 
ling in the interior of Africa, I quitted Cairo on the Ih 
lof April, 1834. After sailing up the Nile as far as Wai 
Halfa (the seeond cataract), I took camels and proceed 
to Debbaf, a province of Dongolah, where, on the lhe 
July, I started for the descent of Kordofan. 

“Being perfectly acquainted with the locality, and a 
friendly terms with the Arabs of the country, I attached 
them to me still more by the desire of profit, ~All wereé 
sirous of accompanying me in my pursuit of the girafits 
which, up to*that time, they had hunted solely for the sie 
of its flesh, which they eat, and of its skin, from whic 
they make bucklers and sandals. I availed myself of t 
emulation which prevailed among the Arabs, and as tr 
season was far advanced and favourable, I proceeded im- 
mediately to the south-west of Kordofan. 

“ It was on the 15th of August that’ I saw the first tw 
giraffes. A rapid chase, on horses accustomed to the® 
t igues of the desert, put us in possession, at the end of tht 





h ours, of the largest of the two: the motlier of one 
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those now im my charge. Unable to take her alive, the 
Arabs killed her with blows of the sabre, and, cutting her 

‘eces, carried the: meat to te head-quarters, which we 
bad established in a wooded sitaation : an arrangement ne- 
cessary for our own Gomfor ts and to secure pasturage for 
the camels gf both scxos which we had brought with us 
in aid of the object of our ehase. We deferred until the 
morning the pursuit of the young giraffe, which my com. 

ifs assured me they. would have no difficulty in again 
discovering. ‘The Arabs are very fond of the flesh of this 
siimal. 1 partook of their repast, “The live embers were 
quickly covered with slices of the meat, which I found to 
be excellent gating. 

“On the following day, the 16th of August, the Arabs 
sarted at day break in search of the young one, of which 
we had lost sight not far from our camp. ‘The sandy soil 
of the desert is well adapted to afford indications to a hunt- 

and in a very short time we were on the track. We 

wed with rapidity. and in silence, cautious to avoid 
alarming the pe som while it was yet at a distance from 
ys’ Unwearied, myself, and anxious to act in the same 
manner as the Arabs, I followed them impatiently, and at 
nine o'clock im the myrning J had the happiness to-find 
myself in possession of the giraffe. A premium was given 
to the hunter whose horse had first.come up with tbe ani- 
mal, and this reward is the more merited as the laborious 
chase is pursued ip the midst of brainbles and thorny trees. 


« Possessed of this giraffe, it was necessary to rest three 
or four days, in order to render it sufficiently tame. Dur- 
ing this period an Arab constantly holds it at the end of a 
long cord. By degrees it bocomes accustomed to the pre- 
sence of man, and takes a little nourishment. ‘To furnish 
milk for it I had brought with me female eamels. It be- 
came gradually reconciled to its condition, and was soon 
willing to follow, in short stages, fhe route of our caravan. 
' “This first giraffe, captured at four day's journcy to the 
south-west of Kordofan, will enable us to form some judg- 
ment as to its probable age at present, as I have observed its 
growth and its mode of life. When it first came into my 
hands, it was necessary to insert a finger into its mouth in 
otder to deceive it into a belief that the nipple of its dam 
was there: then it sucked freely. According to the opi- 
nions of the Arabs, and to the length of time that I have | 
bad it, this first giraffe cannet, at the utmost, bé more than 
nineteen months old. Since I have had it, its size has fully 
doubled. 

“The first run of the giraffe is exceedingly rapid. ‘The 
switest horse, if unaccustomed to the desert, could not | 
come up with it unless with extreme difficulty. The| 
Arabs accustom their coursers to hunger and to fatigue; 
milk generally serves them for food, arid gives them power 
to continue their exertion during a very long run. If the 
giraffe reaches a mountain, it passes it with rapidity; its 
feet, which are like those of a goat, endow it with the dex- 
terity of that animal; it bounds over ravines with ineredible 
power; horses cannot, in such situations, compete with it. 

“The giraffe is fond of a wooded country. The leaves 
of trees are its principal food. Its conformation allows of 
its reaching ‘their tops). ‘The one of which I have pre- 
viously spoken as having been killed by the Arabs measuy- 
éd twenty-one French fect in height from the ears to the 
hoofs, Green herbs are also very agreeable to this animal ; 
but its structure does not admit of its feeding on them in 
the same manner as our domestic animals, such.as the ox 
md the horse. It is obliged to straddle widely; .its two 
fore-feet are gradually stretched widely apart from each 
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form, the animl is thus enabled to collect the grass. But 
on the instant that any noise interrupts its repast, it raises 
itself with rapidity, and-has recourse to immediate flight. 

“The giraffe eats with great delicacy, and takes its 
food leaf by leaf, collecting them from. the trees by means 
of its long tongue. It rejects the thorns, and in this respect 
differs from the camel. As the grass on which it is now 
fed is cut for it, it takes the upper part only, and chews it 
until it perceives that the stem is too coarse for ite Great 
care is required for its preservation, and especially great 
cleanliness. 

“It is extremely fond of society, and is very sensible. 1 
have observed one of them shed tears when it no longer 
saw its companions or the persons who were in the habit 
of attending to it. 

“I was so fortunate as to collect five individuals at Kor- 
dofan; but the cold weather of December, 1834, kiled 
four of them in the desert.on the route to Dongolah, my 
point of departure for Rebbah. One .only was preserved: 
this was the first specimen that I obtained, and the one 
of which I have already spoken. After twenty-two days 
in the desert, I reached Dongolah on the 6th of January, 
1835. 

“ Unwilling to return to Cairo without being really use- 
ful to the Soviety, and being actually at Dongolab, I de- 
termined on resuming the pursuit of giraffes. I remained 
for three months in the desert, crossing it in all directions. 
Arabs in whom I could confide accompanied me, and our 
course was through districts destitute of everything. We 
had to dread the Arabs of Darfour, of which country I saw 
the first mountain. We were successful in our researches. 
I obtained three giraffes, smaller than the one I already 
Experience suggested to me the means of pre- 
serving them. 

“ Another tral’ was reserved for me: that of transport- 
ing the aninmals, by bark, ftom Wadi Halfa to Cairo, Alex- 
andria, and Malta. Providence has enabled me to sur- 
mount all difficulties. ‘The most that they suffered was 
at sea, during their passage, which lasted twenty-four 
days, with the weather very tempestuous. 

“| arrived at Malta on the 2ist of November. We 
were there detaincd in quarantine for twenty-five -days, 
after which, through the kind care of Mr. Bourchier, these 
valuable animals were placed.iu a good situation, where 
nothing is wanting fer their comfort. With the view. of 
preparing them for the temperature of the country to which 
they will eventually be removed, I have not thought it ad- 
visable ,that they should be clothed. During the last 
week the cold has been much greater than they have hith- 
erto experienced ; but they have, thanks to the kindness of 
Mr. Bourchier, evérything that can be desired. 


possessed, 


“These four giraffes, three males and one female, ‘are 
so interesting and so beautiful, that I shall exert myself to 
the utmost to be of use to them. It.is possible that they 
may breed; already I observe in them some tendency to- 
wards mutual attachment. They are capable of walking 
for six hours a day without the slightest fatigué.” - 


This letter was written at Malta some months 
ago; and now here they are, all alive and well, 


with their attendantsNubians. If that in the 
possession of our French neighbours should die, 
an event, we regret to find, not unlikely to hap- 
pen, the Zoological Society will be the sole Eu- 
ropean proprietors of living specimens of this 
rare and delicate species. The council deserve 
credit for the judgment and liberality manifested 





other, and its neck being then bent into a semiciycular 


in the attainment of this difficult object, nor is 
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less praise due to M. Thibaut for the zeal, skill, jungle-fowl, the Gallus Bankiva, and their rl 
and perseverance with which he has seconded/leged descendants, is strongly marked, ang has 
their views. Our limits will not permit us to|)made ‘many hesitate to adopt the Opinion q 
enter into any antiquarian details on the subject|'Temminck and otherS ; but those familiar Wit 
of the girdffe or xariffa. The first shown at|the consequences ofa long sefies of years paggy 
Rome seems to have made its appearance in the under the improving eye of man will he 
dictatorship of Cesar.* But afterwards the ani-| startled at the proposition.* ‘That well-know, 
mal was exhibited in the Roman circus. The/performer who is to be found caged’ in even 
third Gordian possessed ten at one time. It house where the inmates are fond of song-hiwi. 
seems to have disappeared from Europe .for|is so changed by domestication, that, Tike th 
some centuries; and fable, as is usual in such|dog, it has assumed varieties almost endlex 
cases, was busy with it. It is pleasant to look|and, in some instances, so different from ty 
upon these, the realities, after turning to some/original stock, that the captive would now} 
ofthe old books of travels. ‘Thus, in Purchas,| hardly recognized as a descendant of the *bipj 
the animal is described as ‘a beast not often} singing free’ in the happy valleys of the Canary 
seene, yet very tame, and of a strange compo-| Islands. ie. 
sition, mixed of a libard, harte, buffe, and cam-| ‘The forest monarch’s roar’ reminds us tha 
ell; and by reason of his long legs before and|the great repository and the dogs are stil] », 
shorter behind, not able to graze without diffi-| visited; but we must return through the tung 
cultie, but with his high head which he can|and view the finest collection of partots ey 
stretch forth half a pike’s length in height, feeds) assembled. Open your eyes and shut’your egy 
on the leaves and boughs of trees.’+ Belon in|—was there ever such an assemblage of rainhop 
his ‘ Portraits de quelques animaux, &c., d’Ara-| eolours—was there ever such a distracting diy: 
bie, Egypte, et Asie,’{ gives no very bad cut of, We should have thought it indescribable, ha 
the giraffe, with the following superscription :/not Aristophanes in a chorus of ‘the Birds’ hit; 
* Protrait de la giraffe, nommee en latin, came-foff to a nicety. , 
lopardalis: les Arabes l’appellent-Zurnapa.’ Be- a . 
. . . “a i, al OpoTapet porcporopetiy a 
neath the figure is this guatrain :— ee, ae 
. $2u 

“ Belles de corps les giraffes, et doulces, sprgpoyperanage— 
Ont en maintien du chameau la maniere. which being interpreted means— 
Leurs pieds sont haults devant et bas derriore : T : ee 
Poil blane et roux: cornes courtes et mousses.” pen aee § 

Kickabaw! Kickabaw! 


Pas si bete for such early times; but the legs, as Torotorotorotolililins {.: 
is correctly observed by Le Vaillant, have, in| Mark that elegant parakeet with its pure golden 
general, the proportion of those of other quadru-| plumage. It is a variety of Pal@ornis torquatu 
peds, the difference between the fore and hind} which is placed beside it. Observe it on th 
parts lying in the height of the withers. hand of its favourite keeper, expressing its {nd 

Leaving the tapirs coolly taking their bath|ness by a thousand winning ways. It is forme 
while all the world is melting around them, we|to be the delicie of some beauty. Its delicale 
enter the limbus of macaucos, squirrels, mice,|shape and hue would well grace her fair hand, 
and ‘such small deer,’ nor must we omit the|and the murmuring caresses of its coral beak 
chinchilla whose spoils so well adorn and pro-| would be better lavished on her sweet lip tha 
tect our fair countrywomen The door oppo-|our worthy friend’s bristly chin. 
site to the entrance: leads to the apartment; Quitting the parrot-house we come upon th 
where lived—alas! that we must write lired—| breeding ponds, where may be seen, side by 
the most amiable of Quasimodos, the chimpan-| side, two lovely forms, one from the east andthe 
zee ! other from the far west. The gorgeous mand 
ee a ey ee . _ jrin drakej—but he is hardly worthy of a look 

a on See ee gaa * . It is in thé very early spring when le 
Seuide ie Lapie Sehiinoosam, appears Ga-dreaced ia bin plonage dota 
° shili one — « <Aart = Ss: s £ 

Nulli flebilior =" tibi— Theodore : that he throws all other ducks, or rather drakes 
Peace to his manes! We must take a turn amid/into the shade, not ex¢epting the beaytiful Ame 
the Reeves’s pheasants, the peacocks, the curas-|ricanf—the ‘sunimer’ duck’—that swims near 
sows, and the other lively denizens of the north} him. 
aviary, to calm our feelings. How varied are| Now to the palace of the monkeys, ever a 
the poultry: both the Indies have contributed|tive, prying, and mischievous. Those’ of about 
their share; and the jungle-fowls, from which) the’same size engaged in a scuffling fight fora 
some of the best zoologists insist that all the va-|nut+the larger tyrannizing over the smaller- 
rieties have proceeded, shine pre-eminent. The|some swinging by their tails—others by their 
discrepancy between these, especially wae I 








* Sonnerat considered that his jungle-fowl, Gallus So. 


* Rosellini, in his great work on Egypt, gives the repre-| neraffi, was the origin of our domestic poultry ; but Tew 
sentation of a led giraffe with a monkey climbing up its) minck denies this, and makes Gallus Bankiva the comma 


neck as if it had formed part of a procession or pompa. _| patriarch. 
+ Book vi. c. i. + Anas galericulata. 
t 4ta., 1557. t Dendronessa sponsa. 





















































their hands—all busy, | all chattering, except that si- 
a °F ent little group in the corner, looking on with 
pini ta philosophic melancholy, but still unable to re- 
liar wid ress a sigh at their own nutless condition ; 
rs vid they have so often had their nuts, when fortune 
I a has thrown them perchance in their way, ab- 
Thi stracted by the strong hand, with a cuff and a 
in ae pite in lieu of them, that they have. at last retired 
ng-bin, from the scramble, hopeless, and resigned. | If 
Tike th any visitor be disposed to refresh their Spirits, 
endlex, let him tender his snuff-box, and keep off the 
rom thi stronger boys with his cane. 
now, But who can look at apes when ‘monkey 
16 * bi green’ is crowded with England’s richest beauty. 
Ca Here is every variety of clear complexion—cey 
ilay beau sang, aS We once heard an impassioned 
US th Frenchman ejaculate in his admiration at the 
still w, (See: with such an emphasis on the beaw, as) 
© tunne fe none but a Frenchman can give—every hue of 
ats eve fowing Hair, from the gold” sunshine of the deli- 
ur ean cate blonde, with ‘a skin like paper before the 
-ainbor iest has stained it with his biack unguent,’ to 
ng din the intense darkness of the raven tresses that 
hle hai arch the brent brow from beneath which shoot 
Is’ hits the penetrating glances of the bonnie black ee. 
We, being sober and cautious Tories, must tear 
ourselves away from these ‘breathing roses,’ 
and proceed to the flower-garden; for a very 
pretty flower-garden it is. Those who know 
that it was only commenced in 1835, and re- 
member the show of dahlias in the last autumn, 
the star of crocuses this spring, and the general 
well-kept-up succession of bloom, will be inclined 
to think that Mr. Sabine possesses the lamp of 
Aladdin. We give him our hearty thanks for 
golden this treat, and we only wish that he could have 
quatw heard the praises that many a fair creature, 
on te @ ‘candidior cycnis,’ has bestowed upon the work. 
s fon: If we might venture on a hint, we would sug- 
orme gest some leafy screen to the southward, which 
clicae Might be so managed as not to shut out the 
hang ews for we have seen the fine collection of| 
beat (dahlias suffering greatly from the blustering au- 
) than ‘ummal winds. A flower border to the south- 
ward of the great walk would be ‘also an im- 
m the Provement. But itis tery beautiful as it is, and 
ie by We.can hardly account for the jaundiced eye 
ndty | With which some—they are not_many—look 
and | ‘on everything belonging to the Society. Not 
“Took that we objéct to a little grumbling—it is the 
on he @ Englishman's privilege, and stimulates to im- 
rice, | Proveinent—but there has been rather too much 
ake; @ “8Scrupulous assertion, and a spirit has been 
Ame § ‘hibited that bodes the Society no good. 
neat We trust that there will be an end to these dis- 
turbances, which do not seem toe have reflected 
rac “Much credit.on the promoters. We should re- 
bout @ Member that it is the gale of fashion, more 
ora fickle than any ‘# the shipman’s card,’ that has 
ler- & iitherto borne the Society so prosperously 
their along: if it become adverse, all will go to 
wreck; and we do hope that the fellows will 
Ne — rdially co-operate to sustain, in its present 
feo & °MManding position, one of the first establish- 
na ments in Europe;.an establishment which has 






done more for zoology in England, during the 
W years of its existence, than had been effect- 
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ed in a century before. With correspondents 
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in every part of the world, sending home rare 
animals and interesting papers, the Zoological 
Society may fearlessly say, with her ‘geological 
and geographical sisters, 


‘ Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris.’ 


Already the previnces exhibit the influence 
of the parent society. To say nothing of ‘The 
Surrey,’ one of the prettiest lounges in the 
neighbourhood of London, and surpassingly rich 
in carnivora,* the societies of Liverpool, Dub- 
lin, and Bristol have all sprung up. The more 
the better. These are the recreations worthy 
of a reflecting people, and the more widely they 
are dissenminated, the wiser and the more civil- 
ized will the people become. No observer can 
look upon the endless variety of forms present- 
ed in such establishments, without being struck 
with the wonderful adaption of means to an end 
manifested in each; and the deeper he goes into 
the science, the more will he be obliged to con- 
fess that all are ‘ fearfully and wonderfully made.’ 

But the subject is inexhaustible, and we are 
apprehensive, gentle reader, that, in our affec- 
tion for a favourite hobby, we. have been riding 
him about a little too-much at your expense— 
though we have. passed by many, many living 
rarities entirely unheeded. Retiring, then, by 
the southern gate, whieh lets us into what will, 
when the trees are tall enough to give instead of 
receiving shelter from Christians, be the finest 
mall in all England, we quit the Garden—but: 
not without ‘a longing, lingering look behind’— 
Floreat! 





From the Metropolitan. 
THE SEA FIGHT. 


AS TOLD BY AN ANCIENT MARINER. 


An, yes—the fight! Well, messmates, well, 
I serv’d on board that ninety-eight ; 
Yet what'I saw I loathe to tell. 
To-night, be sure a crushing weight 
Upon my sleeping breast—a hell 
Of dread will sit. At any rate, 
Though land-lock’d here, a watch I'll keep— 
Grog cheers us still. Who eares-for sleep? 


That ninety-eight I sail’d on board, 

Along the Frenchman’s coast we flew ; 
Right aft the rising tempest roar’d, 

A noble first-rate hove in view, 
And soon high in the gale there soar’d 

Her stream’d-out bunting, red, white, blue ! 
We clear’ for fight, and landward bore, 
To get between the chase and shore. 





* These animals seem to thrive so much better on the 
Surrey side than in the Regent’s Park, that we cannot but 
think the difference in the modes of feeding, &c., should 
be narrowly inquired into—but we fear.the groat evil is 
the London clay. 
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Masters, I cannot spin a yarn, 
Twice laid with words of silking stuff. 
A fact’s a fact; and ye may larn 
The Rights o’ this, though wild and rough 
My words may loom. “Tis your consarn, 
Not mine, to understand. Enough ;— 
We near’d the Frenchman where he lay, 
And, as we near’d, he blaz’d away. 


We tack’d, hove to; we fill’d, we wore; 
Did all that seamanship could do, 
Yo rack him aft, or by the ‘fore— 
Now rounded off, and now-broach’d to; 
Ard now our starboard broadside bore, 
And showers of iron through and through 
His vast hull hiss’d; our larboard then 
Swept from his three-fold: decks his men. 


As we, like a huge serpent, toil’d, 
And wound about, through that wild sea, 
The Frenchman cach manauvre foil’d— 
*Vantage to neither, there could be. 
Whilst thus the waves between us boil’d, 
We both resolv’d right manfully 
‘Po fight it side by side ;—began 
Then the fierce stzife-of man to man. 


Gun bellows forth to gun,and pain 
Rings.out her wild delirious scream! 
Redoubling thunders.shake the main, 
Loud crashing.-falls the shot-rent beam. 
The timbers with the broadsides strain, 
The slippery decks send up a steain 
From hot and living blood—and high 
And shrill is heard the death-pang cry. 


The shredded limb, the splinter’d bone, 

Th’ unstiffen’d corpse, now block the way ! 
Who now can hear the dying groan? 

The trumpet of the judgment day, 
Hed it peal’d forth its mighty tone, 

We should not then have heard,—to say 
Would be rank sin ;—but this I tell, 
That could alone our madness quell. 


Upon the fore-castle I fought 
As captain of the after gun. 
A shot the scattering ¢arriage caught! 
What mother then had known ler son 
Of those who stood around ~—destranght 
And smear’d with gore, about they run, 
Then fall, and writhe, and howling dic! 
But one escap'd—that one was'1! 


. 


Night darken’d round, and the storm peal'd. 
To windward of us lay the foe. 

As he leeward over heel’d, 
He cqifld not fight his guns below, 

So just was going to strike—when reel’d 
Our vessel, as if some vast blow 

From ah Almighty hand had rent 

The huge ship from her clement. 


Then howl’d the thunder. ‘Tumult then 
Had stunn’d herself to silence. Round 


Were scatter’d lightning-blasted men! 
All stifled, drown’d, 


Our mainmast went. 
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Arose the Frénchmat:'s shout. 
The bolt burst on us, and we found 
Our masts all gone—our decks all riven: 
—Man’s war mocks faintly that of Heaven!* ° 


Again 


Just then—nay, messmates, laugh not now—. 


As I amaz’d éne minute stood 

Aidst that-rout ; I know not how— 
"T'was silence all. The raving flood, > 

TI® guns that peal’d from stern to bow, 
And God’s own thunder—nothing could 

I then ofall that tumult hear, 

Or see aught of that scene of fear. 


My aged mother at her door 
Sate inildly o’er her humming-wheel ; 
The cottage, orchard, and the moor, 
I saw them plainly all. I'll kneel 
And swedr I saw them! Oh, they wore 
A look all peace. Could I buf feel 
Again that bliss, that then I felt, 
That made my heart, like childhood’s, melt !, 


The blessed tear was on my cheek ; 
She smil’d with that old smile I know. 
*'Turn to me, mother, turn and speak,” 
Was on my quivering lips—when lo! 
All vanish’d—and a dark, red streak 
Glar’d wild and vivid from the foe, 
That flash’d upon the blood-stain’d. water— 
‘For fore and ait the flames had caught her. 


She struck, and hail’d us. » On us fast, 
All burning, helplessly, she caine: 
Near, and more near—and not a mast 
Had we to help us from thut flame. 
*T was theri the bravest stood aghast— 
*T was then the wicked, on the name, 
(With danger, and with guilt appall’d,) 
Of God, too long neglected, cail"d. 


Tht eddying flames with ravening tongue, 
Now on our ship’s dark bulwarks dash— 
We almost fouch’d. When ocean rung 
Down to its depths with one loud crash! 
In heaven's top vault, one instant hing 
The vast, intense, and blinding flash ! 
Then all was darkness, stillness, dread— 
The wave moan‘d o’er the valliant dead. 


She’s gone! blown up! that gallant fue! 
And though she left us in a plight, 

We fleated still; Jong were, I know, 
And hard the labours of that night 

To clear the wreck. At length, in tow 
4A frigate took us, when "twas light, 

And soon an Fnglish port we gain’d, 

A hulk, all batter’d, and blood-stain’d. 


So many slain—so many drown'd, 
I like not of that fight to tell. ‘ 
Come, let the cheerful grog go round! 
Messmates, I’ve done. 
Though a press’d man, 1’! still be found 
* To do a seaman’s duty well. © 
1 wish our brother-landsmen knew * 
One half we jolly tars go through. 





A spell, ho, spell— “ 
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‘ tles a member to admission. 


it may be necessary to explain it. 


’ suffered a similar fate. The presidents and vice- 


_ ladies are very apt to look shy upon those who 


, of the “soft impeachment,”-in the language of 





THE JUWAUB CLUB. 


From the Asiatic Journal. 


THE JUWAUB CLUB. 


Dovsts concerning the existence of the J - 
waub Club have been entertained by pe 3 ns 
well acquainted with the nature and structure of 


Anglo-Indian society, perhaps in consequence of 


the secrecy observed by those who have the 
misfortune to belong to it. Although, howe er, 
the rules and regulations established by this un- 
happy eonfraternity of bachelors have not trans- 
pired, it is well known that a single juwauh enti- 

The term * ju- 
waub” being Hindustani, and exclusively Indizn, 
Literally, it 
implies simply ‘an answer,’ but a wider significa- 
tion has been given to it by the European comimu- 
nity, who have ma le it equivalent tos refusal; and 
itis used in both senses by the natives who, in dis- 
missal from service are said to have had their ju- 
waub. Inlike manner, when a Christian gentleman 
makes a proposal of marriage to a young lady, 
and is rejected, he is juwaubed, and qualified for 
aclub instituted, according to common report, 
inorder that disappointed lovers may be sure of 
consolation and sympathy from others who have 


presidents are selected from those who have 
been many times juwaubed. These otfices are 
often to be filled up, their untiring perseverance 
occasioning the secession of a member, who, 
after having sustained repeated juwauhs, is ac- 
cepted at last, and in his new character of Bene- 
dict, triumphs over those who, overpowered by 
one or two rebuffs, dare not venture to try their 
fortune again. ‘The publicity given in India to 
all affairs af the kind proves, however, a very 
serious obstacle to ultimate success. Young 


have been placed in so awkward a position, and 
itis not often that the melancholy fact can be 
concealed. ‘The narrowness of the circle makes 
all the lookers-on acquainted with the game 
before them; they perceive the first beginnings 


Mrs. Malaprop; and they are seldom left in ig- 
norance of the result.’ Should the young lady 
herself observe the delicacy and consi leration 
which a discarded lover has some right to ex- 
pect, her friends are not always equally scrupu- 
lous, and the innamorato himself, in many cases, 
becomes the herald of his own defeat, by pro. 
claiming his sorrows or his wrongs aloul. In 
some instances, the sting is rendered more 
poignant by the manner in which itis conveyed ; 
aslight laconic answer inflicts a severe mortifi- 
cation ; bat the grand affront, in the estimation 
ofa society, the male portion of which are great 
sticklers for etiquette, is a juwanh indited upon 
China paper. ‘This is esteemed an inferior arti- 
cle of stationary in India, being obtainable at a 
low price in the bazaars; itis thin, with a watery 
edge, which will not bear the ink; and one side 
only being hot pressed, the other is rough and 
unsightly, and in fact scarcely capable of being 
Written upon. The reader may judge of the 
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kindest cut of all” by the foHowing dialogue, 
which may be relied upon as the genuine ‘eifu- 
sion of a Corydon suffering in all the freshness 
lof a newly-intlicted wound:—_ - 

| “Do not mention her name to me, Alfred, 
speak of her no more ; false, perfidious, ungrate- 
ful girl!” “Now be tranquil, my dear fellow; 
regard the n.atter philosophically ; she is a mere 
girl, undeserving such an ebullition of feeling; 
indeed, the difference in your age renders the 
jalfair scarcely a subject for regret; you ma 
consider it a fortunate escape.” “No, Alfred, 
no; | might have viewed the circumstance. in 
the light in which you have placed it; I might 
even have made it a subject of congratulation ; 
but consider the insult I have received; the 
heartless creature has positively rejected me 
upon China paper.” 

In behalf of the fair delinquent, it may be ob- 
served that offers of marriage are so often made 
lin India upon such slight encouragement, that 
the aspirant scarcely merits the tenderness 
which, in more touching cases, ought to be ac- 
corded to an urfortunate admirer; one who 
loves “ not wisely, but too well.” It is only 
from those in the same predicament that the 
juwaubed youth of India can obtain the slightest 
commisseration; men who have either never 
wooed, or have wooed and won, are not suf- 
ficiently generous to regard their less fortunate 
or less discreet brethren with the sentiment 
which their melancholy situation is calculated 
to inspire in every feeling breast. On the con- 
trary, they are certain to manifest a higher de- 
cree of respect and admiration for the imperious 
beauty, or unprincipled coyuette, who has 
tried with the affections of some half-dozen 
suitors, or who is supposed to be so difficult, that 
few have a chance of pleasing. 

Should any circumstance, however adventi- 
tious, prevent a young lady from receiving an 
offer during the first year of her residence in 
India, she will sink very low in the estimation 
of the bachelorhood of the presidency ; notwith- 
standing any superiority of beauty or other 
personal attractions she may possess, she is like 
an actress who fails to make a decided hit upon 
her first appearance, and who, therefore, in spite 
of qualifications which may afterwards appear, 
is seldom or never honoured with the approba- 
tion of a “discerning public.” As it has been 
before observed, it is only those young ladies 
who are unwilling to lose any opportunity of 
securing an establishment, who can be easily 
prevailed upon to accept a man who has had the 
reputation of being refused, especially if such a 
circumstance should have occurred more than 
once; and even after consent has been obtained, 
the frir one has deemed the fact, lately coming 
to her knowledge, that her suitor has belonged, 
or has been entitled to belong, to the juwaub 
club, quite sufficient to justify her in breaking 
off the match. 

Notwithstanding the doubts expressed upon 
the subject by a writer in a late number of the 
British and Foreign Review, it is quite certain 
that there are many male residents in India, 





depth of the annoyance occasioned by this “ un- 
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gifted with more enterprize than discretion, whe 
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feeling a great anxiety to change their condi-)board the vessel. Alas, for the mutability of hy. 
tion, do not hesitate to propose, almost instazter,,man aflairs! A few days before the one a 
to every unmarried lady who comes in their| pointed for the celebration of the nuptials, the 
way. ‘These gentlemen are the inditers of let-| lady fell seriously ill; a physician of emineng 
ters which mect spinsters on the road; and who,| was sent for; she did not grow better under big 
upon the strercth of the nest con.mon-place| hands, and le, being a man of-great discerp, 
civility, will build up hopes which ave, nine tin-es! nent, soon discovered that the malady Was hep. 
out of ten, destined to vanish into thin air.|tal, not bodily. Gilted with equal good seng 
There is a hon ey distich, frniliar to rustic life|and benevolent feeling, he won her contideng 
in kLneland, which, if reversed, will apply to the; by bis kindness, and representing in a foreiby 
persevering of the other sex in India:— livanner the necessity ol revealing the secret 
lcauuse of her complaint, he prevailed upon her et 
No goose that swims so grey, but, scon or late, leneth to coniess that it was the horror she ey. 
Shall tind seume honest gander lor its mate, | tertained at the idea ot fulfilling an engagen en 
in which her inclination had no part, whieh ba 
Accordingly, afier repeated denials, when the caused her distress of mind and consequent i 
luchtess wight uas obtained the most undesira- ness. The physician ini cdiately reconumended 
bie celebrity tor his ill-suecess with the lair, he that this “melancholy truth should be mag 
fds sone one in the happy mood, and bears, known to the party whom it most deeply cop 
oii the prize iu triumph. In the majority oi, cerned, of-ering to be himself the medium 
es, neither party is very particwar;, communication, The fair invalid, who had ¢. 
ty have been busy with the lady, who) pected to find every body arn.ed with argumepy 
appy to get soiwe dy to oI to shew the nec ssify ci Ler kee ping her plighted 
>; or she muy heve been so long word, was delighted by the prospect of emane. 
as to be glad of any relief from her de-; pation held out.by her kind adviser, and glady 
spur. ‘These unions, as it may be expected, do| availed lerself of Lis proposed mediation in the 
not usua!ly turn out well; the determination tolafair. Who can paint the consternation of th 
be married, at a!l.events, and at all risks, not! unfortunate lover at a disclosure, which dashed 
proving the Crmest basis for cennubial happi-|the cup of bliss from bis hand, just as it wa 
ness; but occasionally, when u.ere ceprice or about to reach his lips! His condition was mog 
some iortuitous circumstance has been the pitiable; and the doctor, {nding all attemptsa 
cause of disappointment, those who have been) consolation unavailli g, recon:mended changed 
set down as perinanent members of the jawaul scene, and more parucularly a visit to Cheltes 
ciud, meet with some congenial spirit, and are ham. it being the gay season at that place of 
rewarded for all the mortifications of their early feshionableiesort. There was nothing betterty 
life. It soumetiuces happens, that the ill-luck at- be done; London bad become edious, and, ds 
tendant upon the Anglo-!ndian matrimonial tracted by the mortilying thought, that he shoul 
speculator pursues the party to Europe, and, be compelled to carry the lrousseau out to Indi 
findiig some ostaclé wheresoever he may pre- without the bride whom it was intended t 
seit himself as a suitor, he returns to India still adorp, our poor friend reached the place of bis 
unblessed; but these, it must be confessed, are destination. He pessessed military rank, 
rare cases, and even when nota single hope has was known to be rich, and young ladies, bert 
reinained to cieer the disconsolate lover, a ray upon matrimonial projects, thought little ofa 
of sunshine has suddenly beamed upon him, voyage to India on the shortest notice. Smile 
giving promise of perpetual brightness. were showered upon the lately discomfite 
It chanced tLat a gentleman who had attained hachelor, and he becan to think that his evil for 
to consi‘erable rank and fortune, and a respect- tune might be retrieved. He had engaged and 
ale ave, |! ad not in India succeeded in prevail- paid for the passage of two persons to Caleutt, 
ing upon ary 'ey to unite herse!f to him in the and it would be any thing but agreeable tog 
bends of matrimony. He proceeded to England, out solvs, thus exposing himself to the secret 
where he fell in-love with a celebrated beauty; rision of his companicnus, who could not be it 
ore, however, who, it was said, had, in the pur- norant of the ecnterts cf certain bandboyes,@ 
suit of universal admiration, neglected to secure of the party for wlem so much accom modatia 
an establis) ment, which, being portionless, was had been provided. Under these circumstanets 
a very essential object to her. These considera-| be seized an auspicious mon ert, and, before he 
tiers, or the persecutions of her friends, induced had been three days in Cheltenlam, was egal 
her to accept an ofer which : ppeare d to be simwarecdtoa w ling naire who had no objectia 
more eligible than any she had received during to step at ence irto > cabin ard the outft 
several preceding years. Her consent brought, which another Lad se 1. The marriage ted 
rapturous en.otons to a bosom Jong unaccus. place as soon as it \ ble, end the bap 
tomed to such euests, and every thing was couple embarked a few days + ferwards, 0 
speedily and sztisiacforily settled respecting a spend their honey-nocn on board sl ip. Ther 
marriage which was to take place a fortnight 01) is no reason to believe that this unien, strengey 
three weeks bhcfore the departure of the vesse as it had beer™brought about. wes net produt- 
selected to take the bride and bridegroom out tc | tive of lasting happiness to both parties. 
india. A commodious cabin was engaged, and| A few years ago, when female society wasnt 
a splendid outfit purchased by the futur, which.,so extensive as it now is in India, and whe 
carefully inclosed in tin and wood, was put or , bewuty Wus SO scarce a commodity, that the 
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gsessor might torment her adorers as much as)and utter amazement ; what, therefore, was his 
she pleased, there were not wanting those who iarther astonishment, to hear from the lips of the 
displayed an inclination to put the patience and lady herself, when pressed by her friends to re- 
endurance of their lovers to the severest trials.|veal the true cause of her capricious conduct, 
Acase in point is recorded at Benares, which that she had been suddenly struck with a pas- 
will serve to shew the extreme length to which)sion for him, at the moment in which he was 
a vain, self-willed, capricious woman will ven- about to perform the ceremony which would 
ture to go, when spo let by adulation and secure inake her the bride of another, and that she had, 
ofconquest. A-young lily, celebrated for her|in consequence, hastily framed an excuse to de- 
beauty, attracte | the atrention oi a civilian, who lay a marriage W hich had become hateful to her. 
was not supremely gifte | with persénal advan-| This explanation put the civilian inimediately to 
tages, and who was entirely unskilled in the the rout ; he took leave, While the man for whom 
ways of womankind. ‘fo counterbalance these ‘he had been rejected, maugré the gravity of his 
deficiencies, he had large allowances, an excel-'disposition, the sobriety of his habits, and the 
lent disposition, and a high character for zeal|horror he had eitertained of the vanity, folly, 
and aility in the department of the service to)and insolence of a thorough-bred coquette, was 
which he belonged. He was, in short, an e/igidle,;so touced and taken by the declaration in his 
and, having obtained the approbation of the fivour, that he became in turn a suitor, and ven- 
lady's friends, the lady herse'f consented to be-|tured upon marriage with this flighty, and not 
come his wife. He was stationed at the dis- very highly principled, damsel. 


tance ofa day’s journey from the above of his 
betrothed, and the duties of his office obliged him! 
to be at his post during the period of his engage- 
ment. He employed the interval in new fur- 
nishing his house, and in procuring from Cal- 
cutta the most elegant and expensive articles to 
be found there, taking care to raake the young 
lady acquainted with all his plans, and to ensure 
her approbation of what he was about to do. At 
length, the day appointed for the wedding was 
at hand, and he hastened down to Benares to 
receive the reward of all his pains. There was 
no church at that time at the station, and the 
ceremony was to be performed in the: drawing- 
room of the mansion in which the bride-elect re- 
sided. It was tastefully fitted up for the ocea- 
sion, and when the company had assemble 1, and 
the clergymin, a pious gentleman of very re- 
tied habits, had arrived, the young lady maie 
her appearance. The moment, however, that 
all was ready, she, in the most bewitching man-| 
ner, enttreated her lover to postpone the nuptials 
util the arrival of some lJooking-glasses, to 
which she had taken a fancy, from Calcutta, al- 
leging, in excuse for her wish for the delay, that 
she was determined to prove whether he really 
flt the attachment to her which he had pro- 
fessed. The poor man was astounded at being 
s unexpectedly called upon to evince his affec- 


In these good old times, a young lady would 
sometimes receive two or three offers in the 
course of a day, and if, even after the first had 
been accepted, the second or third should appear 
preferable, she would not hesitate in the triding 
matter of changing her mind, and discarding the 
betrothed for the last comer. Modern days have 
presented similar instances, though they are be- 
coming more rare. Flushed with delight after 
the receipt of an elegant-looking billet, filled 
with sweet words purporting consent, the lover 
has hastened to the residence of his charmer, 
and found a rival there; whose successful plead- 
ing dooms him to the willow. One belle in par- 
ticular was celebrated for the multitude of her 
engagements, but sie took care not to play the 
game too long, and jixed at last upon a cavalry 
oilicer, though it was very dubious whether he 
had really obtained any preference, in a heart 
given wholly up to vanity. 

The male coquette is a scarcer animal in India 
thanin England, but specimensof the genus are 
to be found, and doubtless the numer would be 
rreater were it not for the active vigilance ex- 
ercise? by parents and guardians, who, upon the 
earliest symptoms of an intention to enact the 
part of dangiler only, make very pertinent inqui- 
ries respecting the intentions. Sometimes, the 


tion by such a test; but, after some hesitation.) whole affair is marred by a foo early interfe- 
overpowered by the blandishments and persna-|rence, as the following transcript from the pen 
sions of his fair enslaver. he complied, returning|of one of the Bengallee bachelors, whom the 
bootless home, to await the despatch of the look-|author deemed it necessary to consult, in order 
ing-glasses. They came in due course of time,|to give a correct idea of the whole arcana of 


the same party assembled. and the clergyman 
again opened his book. The lady had prepared} 
herself for another scene, and a second time as- 
sailed her lover with a request for delay, upon 
some frivolous pretext; but it was not now 
quite so easy to prevail; the betrothed, in spite 
ofhis inadequate knowledge of the sex, began 
suspect that she had changed her mind, and 
that there was some deeper reason for the de- 
mur than the one she chose to give. At length, 
he insisted that the marriage should proceed or 
be broken off altogether, and the perfidious fair 
those the latter alternative. On both these oc- 
‘asions, the clergyman had looked on in silence 





Indian courtships, will sufficiently show : 


“The beautiful Lovisa was the admired of the station; 
it every public ball or private party, the most flattering 
‘competition was evinced to obtain her hand for the first 
yuadrille, that being the distinction most coveted by the 


ispiring youth of the place: so desirous were they to se- 
sure this enviable privilege, that visits were freque: tly paid 
i week beforehand, for the purpose, and happy was tLe 


man who led her forth in triumph to the set. Deor.crea- 
ture, she bore her honours meekly, all who approached her 
heing enchanted with the sweetness of her manners, and 
the obliging kindness of her disposition; in fact, she was 
the prototype of her, of whom Pope has said: 
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*To all she smiles extends, down fell all the books, an unlucky twist of the body, x 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends.’ the moment, causing them te spread themselves in Vationy 
directions all over the room. Unwilling to call in seryayy 
No cutting, withering monosyllable ever fell from her lips. to be v itnesses of the scene, he picked them up again, the 
No disdain of those who sued humbly; in fact, she did not |lady looking daggers at him all the time, and, at 
give herself airs, a necessary precaution to secure popularity | getting clear of the apartment, flung the parcel into his 
in India; for, though downright ill-treatment is frequently |buggy and drove home, making both horse and syce fi 
endured, the senior bachelors especiully (by senior, old i-|the cffeets of his irritation. The unlucky issue of this 
not implied) are extremely sensitive upon points of etiquette, | flirtation prevented other offers during the young lady 
and are not to be affronted with impunity. Amongst the jresideuce at the place in which it occurred ; but, poi 
number of gay butterflies fluttering around this lovely | upon a visit to a distant station, she became again tp 
flower, was one every way calculated to make an impres. | idinired of all admirers, and made a better tiatch, though 
sion upon a susceptible heart. He was handsome, accom. | with a less dashing suitor.” 
plished, rode to admirati m a Barbary courier of the pure st| ' ; . , 
breed, and moreover wore a blue jacket, (i. ¢. he was a ca-| Other instances, of a still more heinous nature, 
valry officer.) No wond r that the sweetest smile was be- jhave occurred m India, to show that even where 
stowed upon this favoured youth, or that the same soft there are so few ladies to distract the attention 
emotion warmed the heart of both. Visits, which had be- fot a plighted heart, the proverbial Inconstaney 
fore been casual, now became frequent; each felt a sudden ol nan will find occasions for Its display. 4 
passion for the food of love,—music ; and the innamorato | itrriage broken off upon the part of the gentle. 
for the loan |!an, seldom fails to have a very injurious tep. 
In the ;(Genecy upon the character of the deserted fair 
jwho, by a world prone to ill-natured surmise 


ransacked every public and private depositary 
or purchase of sentimental airs,—duets, of course. 
delightful task of accompaniment, time flew on its lightest | | : 
wings, and frequently eleven o'clock, which is regarded as 1S supposed to have given some cause for the 
a late hour in India, arrived, ére they could imagine that change of sentiment. : A story is still told in the 
the cantonment gong had tolled the hour of nine. Three circles ot Madras, w hich poues that, in one ip 
weeks sped away in this manner, the lady of the house Stnce at least, the society of India acted mor 
looking on all the while, and thinking it time that some-|£*! erously towards the ill-used party than that 
jof her native country. 


thing definitive should be said. Now it must be presumed 
that a gay handsome young man, who is accustomed to be An affection had sprung up between two 
well received every where, requires a longer period tomake| young persons acquainted with each other fron 
up his mind to the serious consideration of matrimony, than |¢hildl.ood, which received the approbation 0 
one who is more diffident of his own powers, and who|their mutual friends: the youth of the parties, 
eagerly takes advantage of a little encouragement. Un-|however,—the lady being only fifteen, and the 
happily, the matron, to whose care Louisa had been con-| gentleman three years her senior,—rendered it 


signed, did not apprehend this nice point. ‘The young/advisab!le that. the marriage should not take 
officer’s visits were paid every day, and frequently twice a |place until both had reached a more mature age. 
day, the test by which the strength of a passion ix tried—)|'The jailure of some’ expectations obliged the 
a lesser degree of assiduity being construed into lukewarm. | over to accept a cadetship, and, with the full co 
ness and indifference ;—and¢, therefore, it was considered |seut of his erelations, he went out to India under 
necessary to make him ‘speak out.’ Accordingly, one an engagment to send for his betrothed as som 
morning the visiter missed Louisa from her accustomed as circumstances would admit of his taking upen 
seat, and found himself tete-d-tete with her too officious | him the expense of maintaining a wife. The 
friend. The baitery wes opened with praises of the young lyouth continued true to his first attachment dur 
lady, in which the gentleman cordially joined; hints were|ing a considerable period, and the receipt of the 
then given that a seriuus impression had been made by lady's portrait, which was forwarded to him jus 
attentions well calculated to inspire the tender passion. Ajas she had attained the full bloom of womanhood, 
little alarmed, the guest affected to treat these insinuations |shewed that the promise she had given of beauty 
as mere badinage, and provoked, by the carelessness of his|had been more than fulfilled. At length, feeling 
manner, out of the small remains of her discretion, the|himself to be in a éondition to support an in- 
mistress of the house told her astonished auditor, that it|¢reased establishment, he wrote to the lady, re 
was a most unjustifiable thing to trifle with the affections questing her to come out to him, and she, nevet 
of an inexperienced heart, and that he ought at least to having thought of any one else, obeyed the mar 
give the friends of this young lady an assurance of the na-|date as soon as it was possible for her to embark 
ture of his intention. The answer of a high-spirited young | upon her voyage. Some delay had taken plac 
man may be anticipated; he had no intentions; had never | jn consequence of the death of her father, and 
given the subject the slightest consideration ; felt himself) the gentleman at first grew impatient, then a 
as free as air, and was sorry that his meaning had been so| ery, and, finally, meeting with somebody who 
much misconstrued. Patience and temper were now ut-! struck his fancy, transferred his affections to 
terly exhausted on the part of the matron. In no measured |new object. While in the height and frenzy of 
terms she commanded him to leave the house, and to take | this passion, news reached him that his first love 
away at the same time an immsense quantity of music| was upon her way to India, and he was obliged 
books, with which one of the chairs had been piled. Bow-|to make arrangements for her reception at the 
ing, he did as he was bid, and, not without some anger and | house of a female acquaintance, and to p 

eonsiderable confusion, collected his property under his | himself to Madras to give her the meeting. She 
arm,—a heavy, and somewhat slippery burden. In the | arrived, delighting all who beheld her with the 
endeavour to raise the chik, or curtain of fine network, hung| beauty of her person, the elegance of her mal- 
across the doorways, to keep out insects and admit air,j;ners, and the accomplishments of her 
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captain S—— was considered to have gained a 
ige, and she, in the fond expectation of the 
yarmest welcome which love could give, await- 










Servants - - L 
gain, thy ed an interwie Ww which was to lead toa union of 
it length, fH the most indissoiuble nature. The gentleman 
into his wade his appearace, but the coldness and con- 
syce fe! straint of his manner shewed that all was not 
e of this ight. He either averted his eyes, or raised 
ig lady MF them in displeasure at an object formed to at. 
at, going tract and captivate, and refusing an invitation 
gain the & to dinner upon the plea of an engagenent, quit- 





yd the house, leaving the fair stranger in dis- 
way at conduct so cruel and so unaecountable. 
Adding insult to injury, the inconstant took every 
opportunity which offered to utter slighting aid 












| Where disparaging remarks to one who had anticipated 
tention & the most atiectionate treatment. At length, the 
stancy BH change in his sentiments was so glaringly dis- 
ay. A played, that she felt obliged to inquire the cause 
gentle B ondto come to a final explanation. He then 
Us tep. acquainted her with the truth, taking no pains 
ed fair, 

rmises, 








in th & which she had a right to expect ; and disgusted 
One i+ F bythe conduct of the man who had induced her 
1 more toquit kind friends and a home for a long and 
un that dangerous voyage, in the full confidence that 





she was seeking the arms of a protector, she de- 
dared her intention of returning. to England; 







though several families of the highest distinction 






arties, 
id the 
red it 
- take 
eage i herselfaway in marriage. Too deeply distress- 
d th & edin mind to think of the latter alternative she 






sught her native shore, where, but for some 
ufortunate circumstance, she might have found 







and imagining that she was provided for, left 








upea 

The 
- dur. 
of the HF degree dependent upon an aunt. The treatment 
n jut | Which she experienced under the roof of this 
hood, @ relative surprized and alarmed her; upon some 





pretext or other, she was sent away whenever 
any visitors came to the house, and at length, 
when a party were to assemble, was told that 
she must not make her appearance, as her re- 











other gentlemen to form an alliance with her. 
She had never contemplated such a view of the 






made up her mind to go back to Madras, and 






yo & oblige her faithless lover to vindicate the fame | 
love @ Which he had so deeply injured. The spirit 
gel @ Which had prompted her to Jeave the country 










the # Which had been the scene of disappointment and 
ee] @ insult, supported her though her new determina- 
She @ tion; she proceeded without delay to London, 
the | Where she found the captain who had taken her 
am out, and brought her home again, upon the eve 


of sailing. He instantly offered her a free pas- 
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sage, and other friends coming forward to assist 
her with pecuniary means, she embarked for 
the second time, aud pursued her voyage., Her 
beauty remained unimpaired by the trials she 
had encountered, and her manners and disposi- 
tion having lost nothing of their attraction, she 
won the heart of a fellow-passenger, a colonel 
in the army, who was repairing on military duty 
to Ceylon. She would not, however, consent to 
enter into an engagement with him until she 
should have procured a written testimonial from 
the pen of her first Jover, that she had given 
him no cause for the iniputation which had been 
cast upon her, either through his own report of 
the aflair at home, or the uncharitavle supposi- 
tions of the world. No argument could induce 
her to forego this resolution; and, notwith- 
standing the colonel’s unwillingness to submit 
to what he considered to be unnecessary delay, 
she went on to Madras. Captain 8 was up 

















nor could she be dissuaded from a measure re-|waited to receive her hand. 
slved upon in the bitterness of a wounded spirit, |commissioned the captain of the ship to make 
several expensive purchases for his bride at Ma- 
entreated her to make their houses her home,|dras; these had all been embarked for Ceylon, 
and though the gentlemen of the presidency |but the lady for whom they were intended did 
skewed an earnest desire to induce her to give |not live to accompany them. 


peace. Her mother had died during Her absence, | 








turning unmarried from India had given the) 
world reason to suppose that her own miscon-| 
duct had caused the non-fulfilment of her en-| 
gagement, and the apparent disinclination of elapsed before the careful North Briton deemed 


case, and, conscious of innocence, immediately | 








the country at the time, but letters were im:ue- 


io spare her feelings in the recital, and ofiering |diately despatched to him, demanding the con- 
sme provision if she chose to remain in India. | tradiction of the scandal; meanwhile, the resi- 
Indignant at a conclusion so different from that|dents of Madras came forward in the handsom- 


est manner with assurances of respect and re- 
gard, and in due course of post the documer 

arrived, which she had travelled so far to ob- 
tain. She had now to all appearance surmount- 
ed the evils of her destiny; the purity of her 
fame was established, and an impassioned lover 
The colonel had 


The excitement, 
which had so wonderfully enabled her to brave 
every difficulty, having ceased, she sunk rapidly, 
and had scarcely re¢eived the congratulations 


\of her friends upon the triumph of her innocence, 


before the pulsations of a too-deeply agitated 
heart stopped, and life ebbed away. This me- 


her so small a proportion of her own very limit-|lancholy event occasioned the deepest regret to 
ed property, as to oblige her to be in a great all the society of the presidency, and is still re- 


membered by many with almost undiminished 


|sorrow. 


The danger attendant upon a protracted en- 
gagement, to terminate inthe voyage of the lady 
to join her intended hus>and, has been exempli- 
fied, though by a less shocking catastrophe, in 
Bengal. ‘The contracting parties were from the 
green hills of Scotland, that land which has sent 
out so many of Ms cadets to make the most of 
the rupee-trees of the East; and many years 


it prudent to take upon himself the charges of an 
increased establishment. Meanwhile, no man 
could be more constant; he treasured up the 
image of the beloved girl in his heart, and found 
nothing comparable to it around him. In pro- 
cess of time, he became a captain, afterwards a 
major, and at length a lieut.-colonel. Promotion, 
however, had not been rapid, and the colonel 
had passed the middle age of life before he 
had attained the rank which had been the object 
of his ambition. Accustomed to the gradual 
change which increasing years had made in his 
person, he forgot that time would not stand still 
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with the lady, and expected to see the saine in-)tion, and therefore must be imagined: let it suf 
dividual with waom he had parted so long ago.| tice, that the marriage took place as soon din, 
She came at his long-ex pected summons, bringing | license could be procured from Calcutta, . 
with her a niece, the counterpart of what she| Mutch-making, it might be supposed, woul 
once had been. ‘Tue colouei hastened on board) where both parties are so willing, be an ag¢ 
the ship, which contained the object of all bis}|supererogation in India; but the contrary is th 
Lopes, and recognizet in an instant the bioou.-/taet, many of the chaperons of the East takin 
ing girl who had lived so faithfully in his meu.-| especial delight in the management of such ¥ 
viy. “Ub, my own Magyie!” he exclaimed,/tairs. It is said that numbers of deluded gen, 
clasping her to his heart; * this moment repays/men get upon the lists of the juwaub club, i 
me ivt all my anxieties.” “ lioot! hoot mon !"| consequence of lending too favourae an eary 
exclaimed a withered personage beside him the representations of married ladies, who won 
“she’s no your Maggie; l'in your Maggie, and themselves into their confidence, and, by afiog, 
gude enough in all conscience for sic a grizzled! ing a false hope, induce thew to propose, an ga 
auld parchwent-faced fellow as yoursel.” It was! of precipitancy which in many cases ends jn» 
too true, aiid, notwithstanding a diilerenoe of) jection. To sensitive minds, such a catastroph 
opimion upon the subject, the colonel was ob:iged| proves a severe infliction; they betake thep, 
to keep his faith with his first love; the lady had| selves at once to the club, and never can bej, 
not wuited so long aid travelled so far as to be| duced to tempt their fate again; while others, 
disappointed, and, in spite of no suiall degree of) we have had occasion to remark, little daunte, 
reluctance on the part of the bridegroom, the| continue to try their fortune, and, as habit reco. 
nuptials were celebrated. 'ciles us to every thing, learn to think nothingg 
It is said that younger ladies have manifested | being juwaubed. ; 
equal determination to secure a partner for life; 
and the bachelors delight in telling a story of; 


one who, being seated in a palakeen, which did From the Court Magazing 
not keep pace with her wishes, on her way to the 5 tits RTs 
church, called out to the bearers, “ Jubdee juldee THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


jhow, hum shadee ko jute! “ Quick, make haste, 
lam going to be married!’ Such an admoni- A LEINSTER LEGEND. 
tion, of course, induced the poor fellows to push 
on with all their-might, and, panting and groan- 





ing, they deposited their fair burthen at the —_—Alligat orbem 
cl urch-door. Another anecdote is also a Plurima cum tota lampade Luna nitet. 
which bears out the assertion that courtships in 3 ee 

; : » > eae Martial, Lib. viii. Epig. 50, 
India are frequently the most summary affairs in i re 
the world. A gentleman, having seen a young] The Devil ’s in the moon for mischief—Byron, 


lady at a ball, where, not being a dancer, he had 

no chance of approaching her, called the next 

moriing at the house of the relatives with whom] Tur fruitful fields and the productive plains of Kildare 
she was staying. He remained so Jong that he| were covered with the rich rewards of all the teils and 
was asked to take tiffen, and, repeating the viSit|cares of the husbandinan. Every gentle gale that blew 
on the following day, he obtained an inv itation| from Naas to Athy, {elt inclining before it the many-eare 
to dinner; a third call sealed his fate, and, deter-| tops of the swelling wheat, the ruddy barley, and the 
mined to make a bold effort, he proposed to the} bearded oats.. The furrows were rent asunder by the 
fair one by letter. The billet was concise, though | strong stalks, which left the soil scarcely visible ; no mat 
certainly to the purpose, and, despatching it by|ter how divided by human means, the land seemed the 
a cluishee (tent-pitcher,) in his service, awaited | receptacle of an over-filled and all.bounteous hand, that 
the answer in feverish impatience. He was an|had scattered its blessings with the profusion of omnips- 
inhabitant of a large house in the cantonments| tence; and far as the eve could reach, no limit seemed t 
called Subaltern Hall, in consequence of the num-| be placed upon the growing supply for man’s wants ad 
ber of young oificers who chumimed together in| omforts. ‘There was the gorgeous spectacle of a happy 
it, and though the apartments were extensive| harvest in Ireland, and never yet has any country e 
and lofty, they could not contain him in the per-} ceeded it, in the plenteousness, splendour, and apparently 
turbed state of his mind: notwithstanding the] inexhaustible richness of such a view. From the eloudles 
hot winds were blowing at a fearful rate, he re-| sky, the full moon was pouring down its sober, argent 
paired to a long range of out-houses, where he|!ight. All appeared as quiet as every thing living bad 
paced up and down for an hour or more, until at} bcen hushed into repose, while Nature was left undis 
length the cluishee made his appearance at the|turbed to proceed with her beneficent work, of storing her 








gate of the compound. A pretty little three-| ivourite offspring with the manna drawn from her 
cornered note was placed in his hands, contain-| bosom. 
ing an assurance from the lady, that she consid-| It was upon a scene so quiet, so lovely, and so cheer- 


ered herself fortunate in having met with a per-| ing, that two persons appeared long after the “ witching 
son possessing such a congenial mind; that she} our of night” had passed. They were crossing along & 
thought there could be no doubt of their mutual] by-path, trodden down for centuries, in one of the “ hee 
happiness, and concluded by signing herself] viest” fields of corn, and as there chanced to be a stone 
“your affectionate Kate.” The ectasy, with| stile at the end of it, they took advantage of the resting- 
which this message was perused, passes descrip-| place to stop and gaze around them. 
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« Why, then,” remarked the younger of the two, ® what 
a lovely crop that is?” _ 

“God bless it! so there Is, 
sane time stendying himself against the stile. 

«How many twelve-penny loaves do you think ther 
are in Wt, Peter Gorman /” ; . 

« More nor you nor J, Jack Cantwell, would eat in 
[It we had a guinea for every loaf’ there, 


, 


answered his senior, at the 


twelvemonth. / ‘ : 
need never put a spade in the ground egain, bat migh 


swing on a gate all dey, and hdve bacon for dmner every 


° . a ’ Gate 7 
Sunday, for the rest of out Ives, t any rate - : 
«And what a beautiiul night entirely it is, too, Gor 


” 


man. 
# Beautiful, Jack, it 
fields look as if they wor full of goold.” 

« Indeed, and it ’s trne for you, and from the way the 
moon is shinin’ down on them, as if they were all plated 


’ 


s more than beautiful, for the 


over with silver.” 

“Augh! silver! I’m ashamed of you to say such # 
thing; instead of gazin’ at an ont of the way mighty purty 
thing like that, a person would think you were only lool- 
ing at Jack Forristal’s, the grocer’s counter, covered over 
with tenpenny bits, Cock your eye up at the moon, Jack 
Cantwell, and tell me is that like silver? It ’s no more 
like it, than my wile’s pewler plates are like silver, nor 
your sister’s pinchbeck ear-rings that she made such a gol- 
jnthu of herself with on a Sunday, like the stuff that gues 
into a guinea.” 

«Troth, and sure enough, it’s a great deal purtier nor 
silver; but now, Peter, looking at it this way, wouldn’t you 
think there was a man’s face in it?” 

« Think there’s a man’s face in it! Why then, 
that’s a. good joke ! Don’t I know there’s a man’s face 
in it.” 

“ Know—ah thin! how do you know that ?” 

“Know it—sure every one, except an idiot knows it. 
Really, Jack, it’s a shame for a young boy like you to be 
so ignorant. Your’e as innocent as if you were born in 
the bog of Allen. Why wouldn’t you see a man’s face 
in the moon, when there’s a man himself in it; and if 
the only use in the world you have with your eyes, is to 
spy out the biggest praty on the sieve, you can also see the 
bush on his back.” 

“ Why then, as sure as there’s a priest in Maynooth, I 
do see the bush on his back, surely—lI think.” 

*If you couldn’t make out that, I wouldn’t wonder to 
see you eat a keerogue yet.” 

“ And now, Peter Gorman, will you tell us what 
brong!it a man in the moon, with a bush on his back ?” 

“ Most sartainly, and asy jit is for me to tell that same, 
because every body knows it; and all I’m astonished at 
is, that‘on such a night you would be asking it this time 
of day. In the ould, ould times entirely——a thousand 
years, I suppose, before the English cime to Ireland, aye 
and even beyoud the times of Brian Korhoime, and what's 
more, even before St. Patrick came from Scotland, and 1 
believe before even Fin-uva-Coul was bern—there lives 
apon the other side of Dublin, near to Portmarnock, where 
the great play-uctor, Luke Plunkett’s ancestors were the: 
kings and princes, a very great saint—you can’t surely 
be such a real ignoramus all out, as not to have heard of 
bim—-he was one St. Doulough. Now the only croes ot 
misfortune St. Doulough had toe omplain of was, that tw« 
of his parishioners were the biggest vagahones in the en- 
Urecountry. Ee was always preachin’, admonishin’, and 
sermonisin’ to them, but le might as well have gone dowt 
to the Velvet-strand, and advise the cuckles not to b 
boiled, or oysters to swim, or crabs not to walk backwaru, 


is for these two bad boys, Johnny Quinlivoune and Paddy 
duinlivoune, to behave purty. At first you might think 
t very hard to say which was the worst of them ;/for they 
vere both in the thick of every bit of mischief.that could 
ec thought of. But then, you see, there was a differ be- 
veen them, and it was this—if Johnny Quinlivoune was 
ctermined upon having anything that didn’t beleng to 
im, he would go bouldly up to the owner of it, and if it 
vasn’t given peaceably to him, why he’d knock down the 
erson thot refused, and kick him for falling, and then 
nuke off with it. Not so with Paddy, for if he was to be 
m the watch for twenty days, he would stale it, and no- 
ody would be the wiser. Between the two of them, all 
Portmarnock was in commotion for years together. The 
very instant a foal grew up, and was fit ‘to run a race, 
Johnny Quinfivonne took him out of the paddock where 
‘ye was feedin’, inounted on-his back, and away off +. ith 
him to the Curragh, and win or loose, sight nor light was 
ever seen of the beast again—it was all the same if 
Paddy fixed his eye on it, for he would stale it unknownst 
to any body, and carry it off to Dublin, where he’d sell it 
or any thing in the shape of money, and the only tidings 
they’d ever hear of it is seeing Paddy drunk for weeks 
together, may be, afterwards. It was the’ same with pigs 
ind sheep and hens and ducks, once. they get fat and 
thriven’, there was no keepin’ them within the bounds of 
the parish. They hopped, ran, or flew off one way or 
nother, and nobody was the richer, but the two Quinli 
vounes, and they weren't worth a hog, nor a tester, no 
nor as much as a battered camac. Every bedy was calling 
out against Johnny Quinlivoune and Paddy, and peor St. 
Doulough had hardly time to say his prayers, listenin’ ta 
complaints against them—they knocked the face off the 
rapper of his hall-door, thumping at it to tell him of some 
new depradation or misdemainor of the Quinlivounes. 

“St. Doulough was a saint—mind ‘you now, he was one 
of the real ould saints,—not like any of them, swaddlers, 
or canters, or jumpers, that they call saints now-a-days, 
and that are no more like the real'saints than Saint Leger, 
that you hear the horse-jockeys talking so much about, is 
1 good saint. But now, wasn’t it enough to aggravate the 
best of suints to hear, that notwithstandin’ he was hoarse 
talking to them, that they cared no more for him than if 
he were a tattered scare.crow. 

“* By this and by that,’ said St. Doulough, one Sunday, 
‘only | would not swear, but I have a great mind to curse 
them twe.rapseallions, and that I mayn’'t be a bishop, but 
I will do it, it before this day month they don’t turn over 
a new leaf. And just now let them mind themselves, for 
if I curse them onee, see what a figure they'll cut in their 
new brogues. ‘That I may break the fast but I'll do it, 
and that’s as sure as the Phenix Pork is near Dublin!’ 

“ Well, to be sure, when Johnny Quinlivoune heard that 
St. Dolough was going to curse him, the very lie was 
rightened out of him, and why wouldn’t it? Mighty 
lucky it was, thet he was sober when the news was 
brought to him; for if he happened to be tipsy, he was 
such a bould fellow (when he was drunk) that he would 
ave capered about, flourishing his stick, kicking up his 
heels, and eryin’ out— 

“*Phew! who cares for an ould priest. High, for the 
Quinlivounes'—and more power to them! Where's the 
like of them in a fight?’ 

“ And such sort of nonsense, that may be would have 
eft him as cold and comfortless as his born brother is this 
‘ight. Jobnny didn’t do any such thing ; but he was all 
it once convurted like, and cff he trots to St. Doulovgh, 
4s if the very divil himself was after him and trying 
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to catch hould of him. He didn’t dare to look at 
the door, much less to rap at it; but he waited until 
St. Doulough should be going out to see the cows com- 
ing home in the evening. At long and at last the saint 
appeared, and was reading a great big book, that was us 
full of writing as a hive is full of honey. 

“*God save you, St. Doulough! said Johnny. 

“*Get out of my sight, you ugly thief? said the saint, 

“*Sure enough, I am a thief of the world, and as ugly 
as sin, answered Johnny Quinlivoune, * but won't your 
reverence suy as much as God save you kindly to me. 
That’s only manners, your saintship,’ 

“* Then bad manners to you, is it the likes of you that 
is be going for to teach me good behaviour, when you 
know no more of proper-iety than a cow does of a horn- 
pipe? And then, you robber, to spake to me of manners, 
but it’s an ould sayin’ and trae—make free with your 
slippers, and they'll ge to church with you.’ 

“*Tt’s I that am the robber, your saintship, but sure, 
I'm going to take to honesty.’ 

“* You—bother, says the pinkeen, when he knocked his 
head against the light-heuse wall—is it trying to invaigle 
me youare? That 1 mayn’t get my dues, but honesty 
and you might be married, for you are not a bit of kin!’ 

“*Och! your saintship, every word you are saying to 
me is as hard as a paving-stone. Sure, I’m going to turn! 

“*Indced, I wouldn’t wonder at the likes of you—I 
suppose it’s a Protestan’ you're going to turn !’ 

“*With all my vagabondising, I’m not so bad as that 
yet, your reverence’s saintship. No, but I want to be 
convarted, and honest and good; and that I may never 
taste another drop, but that I want to be a quiet and pais. 
able man, ard live by my hard-work, and on small wages, 
like the rest of the parish. 1 want to suve my sowl.’ 

“* Why, then, if it’s in earnest you are, and sure even 
the wasps themselves, bad as they are, make honey as 
well as the bees, I'm mighty sorry to tell you, Johnny 
Quinlivoune, that yuur sow! will never be saved, until the 
water that springs from one fountain shall run across a hill 
and flow into another fountain on the other side.’ 

“*Oh, wirristrue! wirristrue! here’s a saying for a 
Arrah, St. Doulcugh, surey ou might 
Sure, for 


Oh! 1 


saint tu say to me. 
as well tell me to go to blaizes straight at once. 
water to run over a hill, is downright impossible. 
see there’s no chance for me.’ 

“* Mark my word, Johnny Quinlivoune, if you choose 
yourself, there is a chance for you; and nothing is im- 
possible !” 

“* Murther, murther!—my sow! never to be saved un- 
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“* Ah, sure it isn’t jokin’ me you are, your 
saintship, Where’s the water running over a hill from 
fountain into another.’ > 

“* Put your hand to your face, you innocent gommiley’ 
says St. Doulough, ‘ and you'll see it!” F 

“Sure enough, what the saint sdid was the Teal fact: 
for Johnny Quinlivoune found, that from the way he had 
been lying all, night, his tears (that was the water) had 
from one eye (that was the fountain) run across his nose 
‘that was the hill) into the other eye (the other foun. 
tain.) 

“* Don’t you see,’ said the saint, ‘that the water hy 
not only gone over a hill, but the bridge of your no 
likewise ?’ 

“*That [ may never sin again, but it has) remark 
Johnny Quinlivoune, jumping up, and skipping about tip 
a young goat, or a dancing-master at a wedding, ‘Ay 
now,’ says he, ‘I'll go and try and convart poor Paddy’ 

“* You're right to try,’ answered the saint, * but he's 
worse boy, with his kimmeen tricks, than ever you were; 
and now just let him know this, that if he doesn’t ming 
his hits, and keep his hands in his pockets, when othe 
men’s goods are in the market, he'll be a holy show fiun 
this to the day of judgment.’ 

“*He must be a born onshogh, if he doesn’t minj 
your reverence,’ said Johnny, ‘and that I may be hung 
for horse-stealing, but I'll go now, and do my best with 
him.’ 

“As I told you, Paddy Quinlivoune was not a fine 
bould darin’ robber, like his brother; but a dirty, skamin’, 
mangy thief, that would steal the pins out of a babby’s 
|bib sooner nor be idle at mischief; and if Johnny was 
talking to him from this to Tibb’s eve, there would beno 
good in it. He'd rob a priest, and go to prayers after it~ 
he’d agree with every thing you’d say to your face, and 
he'd pick your peckets when you turned your back. He 
jtould Johnny Quinlivoune he'd never take as much aa 
¢rab-apple out of another man’s orchard again, and what 
do you think he did that very night? Why, first of all 
he went to Dublin, and stole two prayer-books, a hank of 
yarn, a rowl of tobakky, a pound of snuff, and ‘a pewter 
pint, that belonged to the Archbishop himself; and when 
he was returning home, what should come into his head, 
but, to vex St. Doulough himself, he determined to go into 
his little cabbage-plot, in the very centre of which ther 
was growing u great big hawthorn tree that was the only 
comfort in the world for the poor saint; for in summer it 
was as white as a sheet, with the blossoms that loaded 
every branch, just as if flakes of snow had fallen on them, 
and that had a scent delicious as poteen, and far sweeter 








til what you tell me happens, Out of this spot I'll never 
stir, until your saintship calls back the words you wor tell 
ing me.’ 

“* Well, it’s you that ‘ought to ery your eyes out, for 
your sow! is as near a frying as a pair of plaice would be 
with me on a Friday.’ 

“ That was the last word St. Doulough said to Johnny 
Quinlivoune, as he shut the door in his face, and then 
went to bed. Poor Johnny flung himself down on the 
ground, and there he kept the one side of his face close to 
the cold wet green grass, and of all the screechin’, and 
roarin’, and ullageonin’, it came from him all that live 
long night. He was erying like a banshee under the 
saint’s windows frum night till morning ; and as soon as 
the cock crew, who should he see coming out of the door 
but the saint, and his face as smiling as a laughing potato, 
and over he ran to Johnny and said— 

“* Get up out ef that, my own darling boy, for as sure 
as day your sow! is saved this mornin’,’ ‘ 











even than the new-mown hay—and then in the winter, 
the same bush was as red as an apple with the beautifullest 
haws that ever yet were seen in Ireland, or the county 
Wicklow itself, growing on them—haws that were as fat 
as butter, and that the dirtiest little blackguard boys inthe 
parish would have bought (if they had the money) to shoot 
at one another, but that not one of them would touch, 
because they knew that the saint was fond of looking a 
them as they were of playing three-hole-span, or watching 
a pot-full of praties boiling for supper. This very bush, 
Paddy Quinlivoune in his wickedness determined to cut 
down, and bring home tq make firing. He knew that St 
Doulough would be zs mad as a March hare, and that the 
hairs in his wig would be as wild as a distracted hay- 
stack, when he found that he had lost the bush ; and then 
he thought as the night was as dark asa suit of mournin’, 
that it could never be known who stole it. 

“ Well and good, in he went to the cabbage-garden, and 
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iard and fist, as if he were working for a wager, he cut 
pd hacked at the hawthurn-tree, He was for two hours 
ps bary 4&5 if he were paid for it; and so bent was he 

finishing the job, », that he never looked up at the sk ys 
» clouds clearing 





vif he had, he aul have seen the 


stars coming out one by one, and glim- 





way aud the 







real fact; perin’, 23 if it wor winkin’ at each other, as mue h as to 
7 he had 5, ‘What a purty piece of work that Paddy Quin! ivoune 
ter) had wales out for himself.’ Well, the bush was knocked 
bts now joan at last, and Paddy Quialivoune stooped, and by the 





st ade, got it clean and clever on his back, and was 
mn the step walking off with it, when out came the entire 





jring moon light wpon him, and around him, and left 





him as open 2 and as un diss gruise d to be seen by eve ry one. 
gif it was twelve o’clock in the middle of the d iy. 
«Why then,’ said Paddy, ‘ bad leck to me! (God stand 


ytwixt us and all hari) 







bad luck to me! (to himself’ be 







“And Hs oid: bad luck to me! but a body would think the moon 
ddy,’ iad come down to me, il’s so blasted lightsoime (the horrid 
t he's a iilyan to go and curse the blessed light.) .I wish the 
i were; Divid only mind the way jhe sv re)—I wish the Divi! 





yould take ine out of this, or ls he, looking straight 


win the moon) or it ont of that.’ 

“St. Doulough hearing the ci ursing that was going on 
in the garden, clapped his head, with a new red night-cap 
mit, out of the window; and when he saw that Paddy 
iad cut his elegant bush, and when he heard the curses oi 
Quinlivoune, and saw the bush on his back, he says to 






t 
h, 






huo— 
“So you ve 
you're cursing the 





got my bush, Paddy Quinlivoune, and 
plight that discovered on you—oh, 
h is, that you, the bush, and 
te moonlight may never be parted again! May the bush 
dick to you | ty you afd the moon never part 





rho 





you Fagabone—now, iny w! 






like wax—m 









ti BF it may it make a holy show of you, and now and for- 
} ¢ f : ° 
» and eermore. Amen, a yiernal! 

He *The words were hardly out of St. Doulough’s mouth,} 





88 shen up like a sky-rocket lew Paddy Quinliveune and ; re 
= uh, and (to his fice [ suy it) richly we deserved it. " 
ive you could say * peas upon a trencher,’ there was Pad y\ 
ak a saring down at the saint, just as Le is at ourselves this very 
wer 


minute. 


“God forgive you, for a one, Paddy! said the saint, 


nead, ‘bat it’s you that have a lor “¢ penance before you—'t all| 
ae cents you can save your wat there if you like, for you) 
here se nothi ing to do now fir the remainder of your days, but} 
only wsay your night-prayers.’ 

ert #* Ah. then! where is Paddy, at all, at all?’ called out} 
ded Johnny a he: ring the saint’s voice, and chane- 

a, ing to be going by the use ut the time, ‘your saintship| 
eter knows every th ing, an ‘s sure you can tell me were Paddy 


rHE MAN IN THE MOON. 
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“*He is in the world, out of the world, and above the 


world. Ife is living, he is not among the living, and ho 
will see all that are living in their green graves, yet.’ 

“* Ah, St. Doulough, don’t be bothering me with any 
more of your riddles—you were near breaking my heart 
with one of them already. Will you show me Paddy ?” 

“*1T will—for he has made a show of himsel{—there 
he said the saint, pointing to the moon, ‘there he is 
with my bush on his back, that he is after stealing, 

““There he is, sure enough, poor Paddy, and mighty 
pale he looks, from the fright, I suppose. Oh, Paddy, 
Paddy !—but it’s you that has brought your pigs to a fine 
market, It’s you that now knows there is no playing with 

edged tools, nor joking with saints? 

“ And that, now, Jack Cantwell, is the story of the man 
in the moon. As ta his brother, Johnny Quinlivoune, he 
turned monk, and was hard by being a saint, and would have 
been so, I think, only that he fretted so much in the regard 
of knowing Paddy to be alive in the moon, that he never 
could have the comfort of praying for the repose of his soul.” 


° , 
is, 


From the Ladies Magazine. 
Sketches of the Manners and Customs of the 
Peasantry ta the Departinents of France. 


No. I. 
A WEDDING AT BOURG-EN-BRESSE. 


Av old friend invited me to pass last autumn 
with him at Arbigny, a small village about a 
league distant from Pont-de-Vaux.* The situa- 
ition of his estate was picturesque and rural in 
the extregie, but to my taste far too secluded. 
The inmates.of the castle coiusisted of my friend, 
shis wile, and twe ladies on a visit. ‘The country 
has no great charms for me; and the monoto- 
nous life we led, caused my time to hang heavily 
jon my hands, so that 1 soon sighed for the so- 
ciety ‘and brilliant re-unions of our gay city of 
iP aris. Asa pastime, I bethought me of making 
love. Two we re ma rried, but the prettiest was 
free from incumbrance, and inight have been an 
agreea ble companion, had she not had an intole- 
re ible habit of laughing, which was wearisome 
Ibeyond measure: it had become a passion, a 
jsort of mania with her; at breakfast, dinner, 





| 


riding, walking, the most insignificant gesture, 
jor unmeaning werd; the situple utterance of 


” 





ter, is for I want to convart inn, aud I have been looking hi; gh|* ‘good night,” or “ good morning ;” the acci- 
lest od low for him.’ dental flitting of a bi ird ; the spring of the grass- 
aty “*Troth, and its high enough you must look for him, ho, pper across he r path, whatever happened, 
fat tw,’ answered the saint. ¢ re ited violent and frequent fits of laughter. 
the **Ah then, what has h iappencd to Paddy ! Vinilst standing one morning at my chamber 
oat “*Why, Johnny, jewel, Le haus got a great aprise in| window, I saw a young girl enter the castle 
ch, be world, —_ lyard carrying ‘a pitcher, to fill it at a well situa- 
he “*Hurroo! the weather! exclaimed ares giving ted in an adjacent meadow, She was a bru- 
™% Hf tiscaubcen a great whack against the ground, * but that’s|nette of about twenty, w ith piercing black eyes, 
, good news for me.’ : land a complexion in which the piony certainly 
at ** By no manner of means, Johnny, for you'll find he'll) pie ponde ruted over the lily and the rose, and a 
st look down upon you for the rest of your life.’ figure as broad as it Was long. He r pic ture sque 
he ** Troth, and he was always very little good, but how;costume of blue cloth was ornamented with 
y un.I to get to him?” . : crimson ribbons Pe mec with silver; and her 
. “*Then, to tell you the trath, [ don't know, barring}tiny hat With its floating ribbons was placed 
" you wor a lark, and could tly sky-high.’ -—— ’ 

Fi “*Ah, then, where in the world is Paddy 2 *In the depertment of Ain, at the foot of Mount Jura. 
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over one ear, as if it had fallen there by accident. 
Although | could neither fancy her a Ruth nora 
Rachel, still ina country where the women wear 
their wastes just bencath their shoulder-bones, 
and shade with these baby hats their enormous! 
faces, which are as broad as pumpkins, I thought 
her suthciently charming to enable me to pass 
an hour agreeably. 

One morning | approached my little heroine 
as she was about to draw water from the well; 
and as | have often found the success of a well- 
placed compliment upon a pretty woman, I 
lauded the brilliancy of her eyes, and becoming 
costume: this, as it flattered her vanity, was 
tolerably well received. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, 1 was tempted to push my curiosity too 
far. Wishing to ascertain the texture of the 
ribbon to which a gold cross was suspended 
from her neck; I had scarcely touched it, ere | 
received a blow in the face, which made the 
blood flow copiously from my nose, and sent me 
reeling backwards several paces. How fortunate 
that we were alone, for had my laughing dam- 
sel been present, her risible faculties would have 
been beyond measure excited. I judged it the 
most prudent plan to sound a retreat. I how- 
ever, still affected to laugh, telling her that she 
displayed a little too much vivacity in her mode 
of salutation. She instantly raised her pitcher 
upon her head without assistance, and departed, 
muttering as she went along, “Have you not 
had enough! or will you try again?” At break- 
fast I inquired the nante of my charmer, taking 
good care not to allude to her extraordinary 
prowess. My friend, who was lord of the ma- 


nor, told me she was the only daughter of one 


of his tenants, a farmer, of the name of Grand, 
and that Margaret was the affianced bride of 
William Brulard, the son of another tenant; 
that their marriage was to take place on the fol- 
lowing morning, and that it would be a sight 
well worth the attention of a stranger, as the 
minners and customs of the middle ages were 
still preserved in that part of the country on 
these occasions. 

“ This village,” said he, “ was originally a co- 
lony founded by the Saracens, after their defeat 
in the plains of Tours, by Charles Martel. In- 
delible characters mark it on the countenances 
of the inhabitants, although their manners and 
characters may have undergdne a change, dur-| 
ing long intercourse with the inhabitants of other 
parts.” 

At ten o'clock the following morning the mar- 
riage ceremony commenced. Voices were 
heard without; farmers demanding admittance 
into the court-yard of the castle. The gates 
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and the huge bunch of wild thyme, fastene, 
with long red ribbons to the button-hole Of big 
waistcoat. “Margaret walked, with her ey 
modestly cast downwards, the very personifies 
tion of gentleness; she wore a robe like that ip 
which | had previously seen her, of blue Bres. 
sian cloth, with crimson ribbons, ornamented jp 
front with an apron of the changeable coloy 
“ Gorge de Pigeon :” placed over her ear was, 
tiny hat, ornamented with long black lace 
pets, which floated over her shoulders; white 
cotton gloves covered her rustic but well-forma 
hands; blue stockings, wove with red Clocks 
covered her feet; and her shoes were black, 
bound with crimson velvet. Next followed 
whole tribe of relations---grandfathersand granj. 
mothers, brothers, uncles, aunts, and cousins ¢ 
the bride. 

A second procession simultaneously enterg 
at another gate—the party of the bride 
who himself was dressed in the costume of the 
present day. He wore loose trousers of bly 
velvet, short hunting jacket, with its double row 
of metal buttons, and its seams covered with 
gold braid, a broad red belt, long silver watch. 
chain, and a white cotton night cap, with th 
tassel thrown backwards. The latter is so gen. 
rally adopted at the present day in Bourg-p. 
Bresse, and indeed throughout the department 
of Ain, that no male of the working or lowe 
classes is without, excepting perhaps the very 
aged and infirm. The two groups drew up a 
about fifteen paces distant, salutations com. 
menced in true country fashion with the serape 
of the foot, the leg thrown backwards, and the 
hat in hand. The dialogue began by the bride's 
father addressing the father of the young man- 

Furmer Grand—* What do you want?” 

urmer Brulard (twisting his cocked hat in 
his hand)—“ I want you to deliver your daughter, 
Margaret Grand, to my son, William Brulard” 

Farmer Grand—* Come forward.” 

There was some hesitation, neither party ip- 
clining to take the first step. At length the two 
groups advanced at the same time. 

Farmer Grand—“ Have you much money" 

Furmer Brulard (thumping his waistcoat 
pocket to make the money jingle—* We have 
as much money as you.” : 

Furmer Grand—“* How much will you gire 
your son William on the day of his marriage” 

Farmer Brulard—*“T will give my son Wil 
liam as much as you will give your daughter 
Margaret.” . 

Furmer Grand—*1 will lay five hundred sil- 
ver crowns on the notary’s table for my daugh 
ter, Margaret: and together with this dowry, 





were accordingly thrown open, and the proces- 
sions preceded by a most discordant band of 
musicians. consisting of hurdy-curdies, bag- 
pipes, and squeaking clarionets. Foremost was| 
Farmer Grand, leading his dauehter by the} 
hand, attired in the ancient Bresson costume :| 
the former with his and enlotte-courte of 


the red, lone 


jrucke t 


white velveteen: lapped wrist 
coat, with its immense buttons 1 


the enormous three-cocked hat, 


Le Dohes) 


that 


Ol 


had , 


’ 
to if, bot 


en}} 
nearly as many years as its aged progricter ;ikine to 


a beau trousseau made expressly for her by her 
erandmother.” 

Furmer Brulard—*1 will give my son Wik 
liam, now before us, and taking a wife, my hemp 
field, valued by the surveyors at two thousand 
fianes. | disposses ; myself of it in his favour; 
ind by act of notary renounce all right and title 
tand future.” 

“Will you take care of my 
farearet? Will you love her—be 

Will you make her happy! Do 


th prese) 
Furmer Grand 
little 1X 


tl 
her’ 
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ateng u promise all this before God, who sees and 
el hears us, and before her family here assembled!” 
a Cyes Purmer Brulard—* Will 1 take care of her! 
one wetter than if she were my own. Shall we all 
Ay ve her! As we — the child of our bosoms: 

venhs ill he love and make her h: yr! 
ted i and William, will he love and make her happy! 





He promises it to God, to you, to me his father, 











Colom and to both our families.” 
on Farmer Grand (taking Margaret by the hand, 
ap. tums her slowly round twi¢e)—* Ah! look at 
Pave jer! Is she not pretty and well-favoured, and 
roe mod, and industrious, and modest! Saving 
rer the company’s presence, she is as mild and gen- 
oe tle as the pet lamb of the flock she takes to 
grand graze upon the mountain. a think { could an- 
sing of swer for the truth of this assertion.) . 
During this dialogue, which can scarcely be 





translated in all its simplicity, the blushing Mar- 
garet stood clése by her father’s side, her hands 
fided beneath her apron, scarcely daring to cast 



















oe even a furtive glance towards her future hus- 
le row band. William, taking her by the hand, now 
1 with advanced, and proceeded at the head of the now 
watch. united processions, to the church where the 
th th fy marriage ceremony took place. 
gene. On their return to the court-yard, twelve vil- 
ree. lage youths, friends of the bridegroom, entered, 
tinent demanding to. speak with Margaret: they had 
lower brought her, as a present, a magnificent wedding 
very @ owe of crimson cl th—but cu stom forbids that 
up at this gown shoul 1 ever reach its destination ; for | 
com. twelve youths, friends of her family, lying in 
crape wait, rushed upon the bearers: a struggle en- 
d the sued, and the side of victory was long doubtful: 
ride’s in the end, the dress was, torn to shreds, and 
an— fixed on the top of a pole, when it was carried 
in triumph through the village by the bride- 
at in fy 200m’s friends, the victorious party. 
ter, Inthe evening, the interior of Grand’s farm 
ard” presented a most animated scene. Several hogs- 
heads of wine were broached; whole quarters 
yin of beef, an entire calf, two sheep, geese, ducks, 
‘two fwls, &c., were all to be seen roasting before 
a enormous kitchen fire. But the impatient 
oy!” BB guests actually tore the half-cooked provisions 
coat fom the fire, in their eagerness to commence 
rave fy ‘He delicious ¥epast. 

The dinner ended; Farmer Grand rose, and 
ive  ‘emanded silence. He apprized the company 
ye | ‘at, according to ancient usages, the bride 
yi. @ Would make a collection to defray part of the 
iter | *xpenses of the nuptial banquet. Accordingly, 

Margaret, accompanied by the bridegroom's 
si. @ an, made the circuit of the tables. She pre- 
gh ™ *nted a piece of gauilre* and a glass of wine to 
ry, @ “ch person, who in return dropped his offering 
her lito the purse. ‘This ceremony ended, the mu- 

sicians, stationed in an adjoining room, sent 
i. @ Orth their discordant sounds. At that moment 
mp the bride was seized, carried away, and hid with 
ni @ “ebridesmaid upon the roof of the house be- 
Ir: hind a large chimney, where the two damsels 
tle were left exposed to an inclement night atmo- 

here. This singular custom, handed down 
y fom time immemorial, is preserved unchanged 
be @ the present day; and the greater the difficulty 
do — 
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* Gauffre, a kind of light paste cake. 
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in discovering the bride, the higher she is held 
in estimation by the inhabitants of the village. 

Whilst the dancing continued, William was 
anxiously seeking his bride; at length, after 
more than two long hours, he discovered her 
nearly benumbed with cold. 

Sometimes brides are hid in cellars, in empty 
casks, and in cauldrons: at other times under 
hay-ricks ; in short, in the darkest and most im- 
penetrable corners. It happened not long ago 
that a girl was concealed in an old chest, which 
was carefully closed: when her husband disco- 
vered her, after several hours, the poor girl was 
a corpse! Another time a handsome village 
youth married an ancient damsel, merely for 
her money; at night she was hid in a dark 
closet in the bed-room; instead, however, o 
looking for her, the husband retired very con 
tentedly to bed. When the guests had departed, 
and the heuse was quiet, the lady perceiving the 
indifference of her lord and master, put out her 
head—* M. Jacquier,”, she said, “I lay you a 
wager you will not find me.” “ Probably not, 
Madame Jacquier,” said her spouse, turning on 
the other side, and falling into a second sound 
slumber. The bride at length came to the wise 
determination of coming unsought out of her 
hiding-place. 

As soon as William had discovered Margaret, 
he proposed conducting her to his paternal 
home; but there was another singular ceremony 
t be previously gone through. The bride had 
to proceed through every room in the farin- 
house, and to take the farewell of every object, 
animate and inanimate. She began in the 
kitchen, taking her apron between both hands 
to receive her tears, which flowed most abun- 
dantly. 

“ Farewell!” she said, “my chimney corner, 
in which I have so often sheltered my head: 
young and happy days, when I sought refuge 
from rain and storm. Farewell my winter's 
evenings passed beside thy cheerful hearth! 
farewell my chair, my spinning-wheel, my sho- 
vel, tongs, my frying-pan; farewell my table, 
my mirror, my bed where I have dreamed -of 
my red cow, my pretty sheep and lambs! fare- 
well my cat, my faithful dog! alas! must I leave 
you all! my God! is it possible? farewell bro- 
ther, farewell to the father, and to thee my poor 
old grandmother who hath fostered my infant 
head! farewell! farewell! to all who have so 
long and kindly loved me! farewell!” She dis- 
appeared with her husband. 

I have yet to add, that if, the morning after 
the wedding, any young woman is found to rise 
later than the bride, she is unmercifully seized 
upon by four of the village youths, carried in a 
blanket from door to door, demanding provi- 
sions, as butter, eggs, milk, &c., and at each 
house she is tossed in the blanket! 

These details may perhaps appear exagge- 
rated; still they are facts. Their real worth 
being in the fidelity of the narration. fe 

































148 STRAY LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A COURTIER. 


From the Metropolitan, |waltz, endeavouring cach time, as she 
to catch a more perfect view of her 
STRAY LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF jiast she stopped A prpnadiins. 3 rest, iene 
\ COURTIER, jon her partner, who was certainly the fines 
jyoung iman in the room: and truly a prettie 
jeroup could not have been imagined than they 
presented at tl at LdOAL ie nt, with their aris sti] 
jentwined, their f 1ces ushe ; with exercise ani 
innocent g@aiety, and cach looking a 
the court of our well-beloved sovereign, the a , ned ile, f f nee nduire a ied —— 
Elector of ———. Small as wasthe portion that | would be ready to dart off again into the delicis. 
he owred of the German soil, he had invested ful mazes of the waltz. After admiring th l 
his little court with a dignity that would have |thys collectively, for a moment, of course myy, 
shamed that of Berlin or even of Vienna. True, |tention was directed towards the princess Te 
the excellent man had his eccentricities, but his | pip Leopoldine had grown into the me - 
heart was a good honest heart. after all; and, i witchine woman. Her cyes were the pe ' 
he was a little severer to-day, he would make it|piye eves in the world, and her feet might va 
up the next by some pension or privuiege, When |heen envied by the graces. But though I this 
one least expected it. He had a taste for sur-|jnyoluntarily roam from top to toe, let it not be 
prising people in this way, and found an inno-!thoyeit that the above-mentioned charms were 
cent pleasure in,it. At any rate, I am sure that the only ones possessed by the lovely princess 
when the great reckoning of our sins and virtues fyoy hands, her arms, her figure. would have de 
comes to be mace, the balance of the latter will fied the most fastidious criticism—the Whitenes 
be decidedly in his favour. But | never moraliz- of her complexidn would have shamed chain 
ed in this or any other way at the time I speak : 
of; for’a colonel of thirty-two, as 1 then was, have presented a fitting representation of the 
with a tolerably handsome figure, (and one that leastern poct’s simile. namely, “ a row of pearls in 
he perhaps values more then its due,) Is Not la coral cnse.” : 
much civento philosophy. | took things as they} I was still c zine in timid and respectful adni- 
were, and enjoyed myself accordingly. ration, when again the handsome couple darted 
* *® * $ * * ™ * lofi with increased alacrity. My eyes followed, 
My memory still retraces, with the most vividjand followed again, till the yi incess stopped once 
exactness, all the little events and feelings Lexperi-|more, jdst as a butterfly pauses a moment ona 
enced at the first ball I went to at court, after |flow er, exciting our attention, and urging usto 
the close of a successful campaign, which had |pursue the brilliant capricious thing. At this 
bestowed upon me the title | was so proud of|moment | ventured to approach, and on the 
bearing. ‘To find oneself thus suddenly, after|streneth of her father’s permission to claim her 
the toils of war, beneath the gilded roof of alas my partner for the following dance.  Butit 
palace, with no other enemy before one than the| was plain Lcame at an unlucky moment; either 
beautiful eyes that flashed fire from the greatest jEhad disturbed some little scheme, or my per 
quantity of lovely women | had ever seen as-json did not seem acceptable, for she only gave 
sembled, together with the intoxicating eiiects|me a ve ry cold assent, and looked disappointed 
of music, and the powerful charm .of novelty, |at being under the necessity of conplying with 
mixed with the conscionsness that | was myself my request. But the transient cloud passed 


looked upon with some degree of interest,—laway before she had taken three more turnsd 
each and all of these cirenmstances were ealen-|the waltz. The cleétor now stepped up to her, 
lated to turn a stronger head than mine Atisnid a few words, ani the musicians were toldte 
first, the li hts seeme to cdapee hefor a, OP. A] to stril up a danec, The young of 
as if ‘they partook of the eweneral hilarity, | feer let ov er with a low bew,! wa 
and IT advanced into the room hi! nian under!siened to appro eon? the eleectér said ool 
the influence of a pleasant dream, b: .j humoured)y his tehter, “LT have so many 
half eroping his way. Dy-a Vv. the efor yl ve n nf J that I protest 
called me to him, asked with cancer HU laeainst the lier t's} opolizine vou fora 
any effects from my wound, | was ila solthe i Thi olonel Heldenstein—in 
forth. I hastily recomposed myself, assured him |few years me no Goubt, General Heldenstein.” 
]1 was not, and after he had graciously bi “ Gen feldenstein,” ¢ , sul looking in the di 
take out the princess todance, when the present |r that her father and th ing officer had taken, 1 
waltz should be over, | moved on ir-| 

cle about him respectfully makive wav for ‘Alas! Tam only a colonel as yet,” said I, ina low,re 
on account of the favour | 1 reecived, ay ’ me, “and scare vorthy the honour now done 
proceeded to ask the first acquaintance " , 


Surety I may number among the brightest 


years of my existence, the time that I spent at 
; 


ter, and the sweet smile of her rosy lips woul 


’ 


point out the princess, alleging. as anexeuse for| Instantly she turned rovmd, and fixing her blue 

ny ignorance, that, for the last seven or eieht eve ine, she said, with some nateeé. 

years, ] had been garrisoned in the provinces.}* What matters the rank to me?” ‘Then, asi 

and that she had, in the mean time, crown up| \ ishine to efface any little mortifiertion I might 

froin a child to a woman. Afier he had given|have felt, she entered into conversation in the 

me the necessary information, | waited in ¢: | most affable and unaffected manner. Even had 
’ 


corner of the room til! she flitted past me in ithe |I pre viously thouglit that any sarcasm was i- 
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ended by the unmerited appellation of general, !oved at least by her future husband, some cold- 
her perfectly natural tone and manner, and|hearted and stately king—and if loving, obliged 
child-like simplicity, would have shown me my to conceal every movement of her soul, to stifle 
gror, Her attention was evidently very much all those natural emotions in which others may 
taken up by her father’s proceedings, v ho was}indulge. FR OC ay. 
sow taking the young officer to present him as|O! wretehe 1 tl e estiny of this fairest flower 
, partner to a lady of high rank and one of the Lof earth, if such is to be the history of her life. 
nest women at court, and though she kept an-| \las! the struggles of men and of heroes are re- 
gwering me, an leven addressing me constantly,| corded in pouipous annals ; but who ever notes 
jer eyes invariably wandered tothe same part}down the silent tears of these poor victims of 
of the room, while her artless countenance de-) political measures, who are bartered and sold 
jcted various ¢radations of interest, uneasiness, | without the power of resistan¢e and denial?” 
orpleasure, Which sensation evidently triumphed | And so saying, in the honest fervor of my in- 
over the others, as, from a distance, we could |dignation, | flung of), in all directions, the dif- 
ve that the lady, with millions ef bows and ex-/ferent component parts of my uniform, and 
cases to the elector, was obliged to confess that|jumped into the bed in a paroxysm of rage, 
cdewas already engaged, and must declite obey-| which, however, very quickly yielded to sleep. 
ing him. iit must not be inferred from this that 1 was al- 
“éDefeated !” said I in an audible - whisper,|ready deeply in love with the charming Leo- 
and obliged to sound the retrert.” ipoldine; but this train of thoughts had imper- 
She looked at me half-ashamed that Thad been|ceptibly formed one long chain in my mind, the 
dserving the sume little scene as herself, yet/|first link of which might be traced back to Er- 
jalf delight at the quickness with which I had/nest. On the other hand, | do not pretend that 
mehts. After that.!L was wholly insensible to so beautiful a woman. 
owever, she was more cantious, and only now All the young men about court were more or 
nd then directed her eves towards the spotiless in love with her, and | should have made 





taken up the thread of her th 


where the young man, now provided witha very myself ridiculous, had I affected a prudery on 
wetty partner, was, like o1 ‘ves, standing up'this head which I did t feel. ‘But a love of this 
todance, ture, which t in the imagination entirely, 
Ididmy best to acquit mysc'f af ) tu ‘ tler{ sin eat: ond ihouch | 
becoming dignity and grace, and, stimulated tolean still ery, | bless the cauehter of my 
the utmost exertions by the sight of the zephyr-| good sovereign.” no alloy of fond regrets is 


? 

‘ 
like motions of my fiir companion, it was, | be-|mixed up in my mind with the memory of this 
lieve, allowed that Colonel Heldenstein was one fir being, other than the natural sorrows we all 


ofthe best dancers that night. And, if | might feel about the youthful days that are past, and 
trast to the parting smile that the princess the bright visions that are gone-with them. 


vouchstfed to give me, I had reason to think!) It was my wish to cultivate the acquaintance 
that she had been as satisfied with my conversa- of this fortunate Ernest, who stood so high in 
tim, aS mv Vanity convinced me she had been every one’s good graces; and, as a senior offi- 
with my dancing. ‘The moment Thad led her to cer, | eonsidered it my part to make the first ad- 


aseitand quitted her, | went to inquire who vances of civility towards @ young man to 
e graceful officer was, whose person had at-i whom the notice of one of superior rank could 
tracted so laree a share of mv notice. T was but be flatterine. I frequent!y invited him to my 
told he was 2 vonne solidie f fortune, Mrnest table, and our i tj ey cer s90n rip ned into 
vin Hohenfels by name, who possessed noth-ifriendship. | fornd him as aereeable as his ex- 
¢ further than his. handsome ; and bis terior was prenes ine, vet without any of the 
issin Phat he was the best rider. the arrovance that hi mit abilities micht, in a 

st fencer, 9 the finest d r amonest ell d e,liave almost ¢ nsed ! frequently re 
oer ltothe day thad first seen him dancing 
any other 4 f ind f thet with e princess; but somehew the subject 

e had } t eourt hea wy awkwat e: ond tL used to faney he 
, roken i \ \ eyurite t ease when her name was 
f ‘ } wavs dismis } jt so soon, 

\ - % , ot.) iom myselftalkine alone, and was con- 

ed his woe tha a nently foreed t ‘op it likewise. This seem- 
robation: and a far. enviable one jit ised so si r. that | was Jed to reflect upon it, 
than that which is ¢ rel by hereditary tank tia to draw many conclusions, which I became 
Allthe rest of the nicht T was in creat requestieager to verify, thouch Ihad the discretion to 
as one who had had the hononr of the princess's! ") the subject entirely to myself, making only 
hand, and I danced with. all the prettiest cirls i » lawful use of mv eves-and ears to confirm or 
happy oblivion of the flieht of time, till at leneth|reiect the suspicions | had formed. The princi- 


! 
the departure of the euests warned me likewise!pol feld for my observations was the Sunday 
to retire, and to seck rest after y exeitine eleverine, when the elector delighted to collect 
seene, laround him a few ehoice friends, and to indulge 

“What a pity.” thoueht I, when alone in my|in the recreation of listening tothe music of Mo- 
thamber, “that so lovely a ereature as Leopo® | zart, most ably performed by his chamber mu- 
dine should be doomed by the decrees of fate tolsicians. Between whiles conversation  suc- 
Pass throuch life unleving and unloved!—un-jceeded to music; and prints and valuable 
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works, which were generally lying about on thejalbum had come in twenty times a day to; 
table, furnished topics of interest for some to|}spect my work, and volunteer his advice “a 
discuss ; for here mieht be seen all sorts of lite-| highly approved of my design, and advised py 
rati, and Jearned and scientific men, mixed w ith |to use all the diligence L could to finish it Si 
cay offices tnd ( courtiers, to all of{l was deterizined to take my time, to do it ye 

) ’ i, 


whom t z as like o friend and |notwithstanding he was perpetuaily teaziy 

host, wilt ving any of the pomp of state|l had a very good engraving which repp Ske 
; i - . “gly. presente 
occasions to spoil the amusements of a day |t @ princess, and was faithful enoue) 28 a lik, 
which he considered as peculiarly lis own. Le -/WeSs to atlord me an original, and | kept Work 
poldine appeared, on these occasions, to evening from this, adding out of my own head when, 
greater advantage than when decked in all the/ever L saw any little deficiency that I thoughy | 
jewels of the crown. ‘There was no stateliness |could remedy. At last [ succeeded in impartiy 
about her, alk was nature, heart, and youthfulja good deal of her look and expression to ny 
gaicty. What ver she did or s ud, pleased ; and, Venus, and | (i it sinfully tempted to take dow 
without any auectation of ec madescension, you | &rnest S prouiec foi my Paris. And there he 
were instantly set at your ease when addressing | was, sitting in so tempting a position, as if be 
her. Lrnest frequently approached her, andjhad meant to invite me to do it. My gj 
talked a long while with her, and then he would |sense, however, triumphed at last—or rather. | 
start up as if aware he had been a little indis-|shou! {say, my good-nature, for I felt how painej 
creet in detaining her attention so long, and|I should be, if | caysed my charming princes 
would walk to the other side of the room, and|the least embarrassment; and who knows by 
begin talking to sane old and grave politician, | what the elector might be seriously angry at ty 
or élse seem inunersed in looking at some book, |joke, should it ever meet his eye! Throughoy 
although by his manner ef turning the leaves, [jmy career I have always known how to refrais 
could plainly diseern thet he was not attending jand this no Coubt is the secret of the great ai 
to what he pret Ltobe about. One evening{vances that | have made in life, and especiallyy 
that | was standi near the table, the princess'court. I felt more relieved than the occagig 
approached me, aii! with the sweetest; warranted, when once I had taken my reggp 
smile. imaginable, iel Heldenstein, my |tion, and drawn irrevocably a sct of smoothy. 
father tells me you are an excellent draughts-|intellectual features for Paris, instead of the fi 
man. Might | beg a fivour of you! It would|bold, and expressive profile of my young mii 
be to draw me something for my album.” itary friend. On Sunday evening, as my drav. 
Pleased and flattered, | extended my hand to|ing was not finished, I did not like to appear in 
receive the book, and assuring her in somewhat |the elector’s circle. I desired Ernest to be th 
hurried accents that | would do my best, I made|bearer of my excuses to the princess, if she dij 
her a low bow, and retreated to reflect on the;me the honour to remember my existence, whik 
favour I had received. I was certainly highly|I staid at home hoping that my absence might 
delighted that she should have heard of any lit-|cause some little sensation in the royal party, 
tle talent of mine, and wished to put it to the|for we have always the weakness to fancy that 
test; but, perhaps, my greatest pleasure con-|we are missed when away, though the negler 
sisted in this having been done before Ernest,|we often experience when present ought to co 
who was himself no contemptible draughtsman, | vince us of the contrary. The next day the fit 
but to whom no similar request was addressed. |old General B———, whose breast broad asit 
I took the book home and laid it ostentatiously jis, is covered with orders, called at my lodgings 
on my table, that all my friends might see it)“ You are a most lucky fellow,” said he; “th 
when they came to visit me, and | was very busy |princess was out of humour the whole of yester- 
all the week considering what subject I should|day evening, because Colonel Heldenstein ani 
choose, and making ali kinds of little sketches. |the album did not make their appearance. On} 
Sometimes I thought of making some allegorical |think of that! I, who am a general, never 0 
ur about those |tained as much in the whole course of my life” 
things which was always very disgusting to my| So saying, he made a low bow to me, as to 
feelings. Why should I bring in Teutonia, or|the rising star of the day, and left me to pay 
introduce Hope, Peace and Plenty into a lady’s|some other diploniatic visits, while I remained 
album! She might see things of this kind at|lost in wonder why he had honoured me witha 
any public féte in transparenciesas large as life;jcall, and quite intoxicated with delight at th 
therefore that idea was laid aside. Then Ijimpression I had made. The old general, wh 
thought ofthe whole tribe of Cupids, Graces, and|had forgotten his snuff-box, waddled back into 
even of Venus herselt; but Cupids’ might be|the room to fetch it, and tapping me on the 
deemed presumptuous, and the Go idess of Love | shoulder said, “ But though your success has 
might imply too direct.a meaning. At last, how-|been complete this time, believe me, don’t push 
ever, it struck me, that by representing Venus /|things too far. Mind the drawing is ready next 
in her capacity of Goddess of Beauty only, stand-|Sunday, if not sooner, or ten to one it will be 
ine before Paris with her two rivals, and giving|forgotten altogether, and you will miss yout 
her the features of Leopoldine, it would be a de. | point.” And he laughed all the way down stalls 
licate manner of expressing that she herself was/to think how he saw through my maneuvre, & 
the fairest among the fair. I therefore resolved {he thouglit, and had hit the very nail ont 
upon the judgement of Paris, and began to try my jhead. =< 
hand upon it. Ernest, who ever since I had the| Ernest came in later, and without attributing 
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ome any secret motive, which I had not, like 
the old general, urged me to make what haste l 
conveniently éould, as the princess much wished 
to have back the book. 1| therefore worked at 
drawing with great diligence, and in two 
jays more | completed it. As 1 was going to 
have an interview with the elector that morning, 
| determined to take the albuii with me, and 
gk leave to present it to the princess. It was 
iing on the table while I was dressing myself 
in fall uniform, when Ernest, as usual, dropped 
ip. He sat down to examine the drawing, which 
je commended very highly, and as | was busy 
jressing, and in rather a hurry, | took no further 
yotice of his presence, as he seemed fully occu- 
od in looking over the book. When my toilet 
yas completed | approached the table, and furl- 
a over,the pages to show him a view near 
jsnaburg, Which I thought was _ beautifully 
touched off, and in so doing, I perceived what I 
iad never before observed, namely, that two of 
the leaves were stuck together by wafers. 

«|wonder what this can be!” said I; “if I 
yere indiscreet, | might take a peep at it.” 

«But as you are not,” said Ernest, slightly co- 
poring, and in rather an abrupt tone, “1 ima- 
gine that my presence is not wanting to restrain 
you.” 7 
‘*Most undoubtedly,” I replied, carelessly ; 
“andl wonder you think it necessary to take 
wa joke so seriously.” 

[said nothing further, although I perceived 
that there was half a-lilac wafer in my standish, 
ad that by some strange coincidence there was 
acorresponding half in the album—but appear- 
aes are deceitful; and it looked freshly done 
o—but no matterfor that. We walked down 
sairs in silence, and when we parted, each to 
sour own way, | thought Ernest shook me 
more cordially by the hand than he ever had 
done before. My businéss was quickly des- 
pitched with the elector and I obtained permis- 
son to pass through the inner apartments to pay 
my respects to his daughter. After I had been! 
duly announced, and had waited a few minutes, | 
Iwas shown in. The princess was seated in her 
udoir, surrounded by several of her ladies. 
(n all sides vases of flowers were prettily dis- 





iibuted, with a due regard to suit the complexion 
if the fair Leopoldine. A more charming sight| 


could not meet the eye than was formed by these | 


bvely dames, each occupied with some delicate 
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loading me with thanks and encomiums on my 
skill. By-and-by she rose and walked to the 
window, with the book in her hand, to view it 
nearer the light, and she remained some time, 
lost either in contemplation or reiiection. During 
this interval | talked with the ladies, and, elated 
as | was by the approbation that had been be- 
stowed upon me, | naturally fell into my best 
vein of light conversation. Anecdotes succeeded 
each other,and the princess occasionally, during 
her fit of abstraction, turned round on hearing 
my fair audience laugh, to inquire what that 
witty thing was which Colonel Heldenstein had 
said. All this was very flattering to one of my 
disposition, and I felt exceedingly happy for the 
time being, notwithstanding all the prudent ad- 
vice | had received from my father.. He had 
given me lectures innumerable on the danger of 
presuming too much on slight grounds, and, 
above all, had warned me against pleasing, or 
trying to please, handsome princesses. He had 
been in foreign service at one time of his life, 
and he had left it, as he often declared, because 
the queen had smiled at him three distinct times. 
My scruples, however, did not go so far; be-° 
sides, 1 thought, if princesses will be pleased 
with me, it is not my fault. While I was thus 
talking to the ladies, and stimulated to fresh ex- 
ertions by the applause with which my sallies 
were received, at the conclusion of a bon-mot I 
happened involuntarily to cast my eyes in the 
direction where the princess stood, when I saw 
her busily employed in pulling a leaf out of her 
album with as little noise as possible, and having 
slowly deposited it in her work-bag, she pro- 
ceeded to tear out all the little fragments of 
paper, and throw them out ofthe window, so that 
no appearance might remain in the book of what 
had been done. When this object had been at- 
tained, she came back to the sofa, and put the 
book down open at the place. of my drawing; 
her eyes were sparkling, and her cheek a little 
flushed, and she again repeated her thanks in a 
way to deprive me of what little philosophy I 
might possess, and I went away completely 
charmed with her cordiality and kindness... All 
the way home I seemed to be treading on air, 
and I longed to meet some one to talk over the 
events of the morning with, and fortunately for 
me I met a young aide-de-camp, who was walk- 
ing arm-in-arm with Ernest. | instantly invited 
them both to dinner. THis was a real wind-fall, 


imamental work, while the princess, gracefully |for the aide-de-camp was as curious as I could 


bling on her sofa, was looking over different 
vautiful specimens of art, that were heaped on 
the little table before her. I felt afraid to advance 
aid speak, lest the vision should dissolve before 
ne, and should have remained much longer at 
the respectful distance of the threshold, had not 
the princess bid me welcome in her most ami- 
dlemanner. Thus encouraged, I came forward, 
wd was desired to sit, and | forthwith produced 
the long-wished-for album. Leopeldine made | 
an exclamation of delight, which was faintly and | 
respectfully echoed by her train of nymphs; but | 
When one of the ladies drew her attention to the| 
Keness, she coloured, and professed herself un- 





worthy of the compliment, at the same time | 


and he asked me the minutest 
queStions, even down to the colour of the cur- 
tains, and coverings of the chairs. I had to re- 
peat every word and action of the princess, all 
af which | faithfully did, except the circumstance 
of the leaves of the album, which I did not men- 
tion, not so much, perhaps, from discretion, as 
out of real pity‘for Ernest, who was listening 


have wished, 
&; 


lattentively, though he said very little. 


After we had drunk a few glasses of wine, the 
aide-de-camp, who was a gay, light-hearted (and 
I may say light-headed) young man, began to 
compliment me ina burlesque style, and to in- 
from what he had heard, that Leopoldine 
“For,” said he, “to 


sist. 


must be in love with me. 
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give albums to young colonels in that way, must) up, many of which contained laudatory yerg, 
mean something beyond a mere wish to have aj and compliments for the occasion, from the gi 
drawing. Ifyou had two grains—nay, half aj ed ode down to the humble sonnet. But there 
grain oi sense, you would have answered not by| Was one nosegay amongst them humbler thay 
lines but by words.” And then be laughed with|all the rest, composed only of forget-me-nots ang 
a little ‘shrill ridiculous laugh, at his own intend-) scabiuses; the latter, as the adepts in tlowers 
ed wit. Ernest, whose countenance I had} well know, being the symbol of mnystery,—the 
watched, grew very serious, and was evidently |iormer need no explanation,—and this LOsegay, 
displeased. He seemed almost debating whether| which was ollered by Ernest, and which Was 
he should box the aide-de-camp’s ears, ia order| rather too pointed, as | thought; in its Meaning, 
to obtain the privilege of shooting him, or whe-| was the one that the princess chose to wear jp 
ther he should let it pass, as the mere extrava-|her sash aij day, and when evening came ayj 
gant folly of a man whose head was:a little dis-|she changed her dress, again the favour 
composed by the exhilarating fumes of the wine.|tlower, having had a temporary refreshment jj 
He seemingly resolved on the latter interpreta-| water, appeared as her only ornament.  Befiy 
tion of the case, for shortiy aiter he took his hat| dancing commenced, there was a superb display 
and bade me excuse him, as his duty called him) of tireworks, and every body went to the wip. 
elsewhere. [begged him to suit his own con-| dows, which were all open on account Of the 
venience, but the aide-le-camp filled him aglass,; warmth of the weather, and I was Standing 
and told him he should not stir till he had drunk} looking in the last room of the suite where there 
to the happy marriage of Leopoldine and Colonel) was the least crowd, when | heard the elector 
Heldenstein. Ernest stopped and turned round,)and his daughter walk up to the neighbouring 
seemed strongly tempted to throw the luckless| window, which was instantly cleared by itso. 
glass in the offender's face to punish him for-his|cupants, who respectfully left them to them 
impudence, and then casting a look of such con-| selves. The depth of the embrasure hindered 
tempt on him, as to abash even the effrontery of|them seeing me at the time, and I heard the 
the aide-de-camp, he said, “ For your sake, Hel-| elector say, “ Leopoldine, Lmust request youto 
denstein, I desist:” and with that he was out of lay aside those flowers. It is highly offensive to 
the room in an instant, though my boisterous,the ambassador who presented you with a nose. 
friend, rendere| bolder by his disappearance,| gay to see his gift neglected for that of a young 
kept calling out to him to stay and join a few|subaltern. Slighter causes- have sufficed to pr. 
toasts more. duce a war: you should remember that peopl 
The next day, when Ernest and I met, he|of our rank have all eyes upon them, and I beg 
never mentioned the aide-de-camp’s name, or) you will act accordingly.” : 
alluded in any way to the scene that hadtaken}| “That fat ambassador's peonies made my 
place. And there was something in his manner,| head ache,” said Leopoldine, mournfuily, at the 
junior officer though he was, that overawed me,} same time slowly drawing the ofiending flowers 
and I felt unable to broach a topic that L saw he} from her belt. ; 
studiously avoided. Yet, afterall, it he had been} The elector laid them on a marble slab be 
cuilty of the presumption of committing to paper| tween the windows, saying, “ Let him who hal 
* words instead of lines,’ as L suspected so\ the triumph, now have the mortification of see 
strongly, | did not see what business he had to|ing his nosegay neglected. It will serve to cor 
lord it overt ine, and to dis4pprove of a joke that| vince ‘every body no undue preference was it 
had joined my name and that of the princess. 1} tended.” 
stood higher in my proiession,and whatever his| I felt for the princess and pitied Ernest also, 
pretensions were, they necessirily be in-| that he should see his flowers thrown away; ® 
ferior to mine. ‘he “Ll to harbour so|l advanced, and taking them up from the slab 
i ot [!/put the guilty nosegay into my pocket. The 


amoitious, so daring a nope FM Not j 
And the more he pe ted in his silence on the| elector saw my action. I quickly sajd, “ When 
subject, the more with complacent! the gods refuse the offerings that are made then, 
vanity of all the foo ing tide-de-camp/it Is a very bad sign.” 

had said, and eve eneral J , the day he} + What, colonel!” said he, “ was it your nose 


i 
” 

} 

i 


vail cal iL Line, eay alter all! 
About this time our good elector gratified me} bowed an assent, thinking it wisest to father 

by an appointment to a place at court, thet Lit. ' ‘ 

i t not, as he said, be entirely idle in times}; « Well, Leopoldine,” continued he, “ you were 

uwce. The place, in fact, wes not much more| not so much out, for he is decidedly the hero ol 


migh 
of pe 
than an honorary one, but it brought me nearer|the day ;” (alluding to the mock: fight;) “11 
y he pa-jally thought | had seen the flowers in the hands 
lace. Very soon after | was installed in my new) of that little Lieutenant Hohenfels.” 

* We all know your highness is short-sight 


his person, and gave me my ealr ‘e at 


office, the annual fete for the princess's birthday) 
was celebrated. In the morning there was ajed,” said L 
mock fight on the*water, which was chiefly su-} “The princess thanked me with a look [ shall 
perintend “l by me, and in the evening there was| never forget. The band now struck up for 
a ball. All the foreien ambassadors and people| dancing, and we repaired to the scene of action. 

iles many hand-|t had the honour ef figuring once with Leopok 
some presents that were on red to the princess,|dine. She said in a quick low tohe, « Clone 
there were innumerable nosegays elegantly tied| Heldenstein, [ cannot express .”’ but gere the 


of distinction were present. Dest 
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-wncies of the figure separated us, and I({requested, to induce hii to obey her the sooner. 
yaited vainly for the other half of the phrase;|I could. hear her—* Yes, Ernest,”—with her 


hut I fancied that a slight pressure of the hand/look of tender appeal to heaven as a witness of 
accompanied the words, and | was a hap-|tl.e truth of her assertion. How beautiful, how 


or man than if she had concluded the sentence, 


angelic did she appear at that moment! I forgot, 


hecause left at liberty to make up the rest as ljat once, all my foolish ideas about a preposses- 


sion in my favour: ail selfish thoughts vanished 


Allthe rest .of the evening, and all the way|before the fervid love that I saw depicted in her 
home, did 1 repeat to myseli—* What can’t she|countenance; I felt they were worthy of one 
t There is only one thing which a young|another ; | looked on with emotion, and could 

of her age can’t express, and that must be|/have knelt beside Ernest to worship her asa 


one? Then I thought again of the aide-de- 


being of a superior order. While immersed in 


camp's words, and the fat old General B———.|this trance, | was suddenly roused by seeing 
and | felt not at all inclined to follow my father’s} from afar the elector issuing forth from the pal- 


ntial advice. 


In the midst of my pleasant|ace into the great alley to take his morning 


reflections I fell asleep, still muttering—“ What}walk. What was to be done! Could I suffer 
the deuce can’t she express!” Now it must not/them to be surprised for want of a friendly warn- 
ie thought that I had the folly or mad vanity tojing? I preferred letting them think what they 

and talk all over the town of this circum-/liked as to how I came there, for they would 








sance which delighted me so much: far from)thank me in their hearts for averting the dan- 
it; | thought it indiscreet to publish a lady’s|ger, at any price whatever. I therefore called 
weakness, if such it was, in my favour, and ljout, not too loud, the names of two of my 


determined, at any rate, not to act the part of|friends, saying, “Major S— 
the milk-maid in the fable. It is always time to|N 


'. or Lieutenant 
, if you are there, turn to the right about, 








sound the trumpet when circumstances begin to} for the elector is coming down the great walk.” 


take a tangible form; and it is well I did not 


The effect was instantaneous. Leopoldine rush- 


make myself ridiculous on this head, as I had/ed out towards the alley; Ernest retired with 
ample reason to know a few days afierwards.|more composure than I should have expected. 
Ihappened one morning to indulge myself witH|1 walked off in a third direction, and we cleared 
astroll through the beautiful garden of the pal-|the stage as rapidly as any opera dancers would 
ace, and was walking behind a high-cut hedge,|in a ballet. It was either a mistake in the prin- 
when I suddenly perceived the figure of the|cess caused by her extreme cgnfusion and alarm, 
princess advancing in the direction where | ween run to meet the elector, or else she trusted 


sanding, but on the other side of the wall of 


too much to her power of concealing her agita- 


verdure which concealed me from her sight. I had|tion; for if she could have concealed it, it would 
stopped involuntarily on perceiving her, doubting/have been the very best and safest measure. 


whether I should retire. or not, whether I should 


“Good morning, Leopoldine,” said he as soon 


siow myself and bow, or conceal myself alto-|as he perceived her. 


gether, when I perceived that she was not alone, 


She could only faintly murmur an answer, 


and that my friend. Ernest von Hohenfels .was/and her face was glowing with the.deepest crim- 


cose behind her. My embarrassment now be-|son. 


came painful : | feared to stirlest my movements 


“What is the matter, princess?’ said he; 


should be heard, and I be thought guilty of lis-|“ you seem strangely agitated to-day.” 


tning, and it was scafcely possible, placed as I/ 


The princess endeavoured to deny it. It was 


was, to move without giving them the alarm ;|the wind, it was the wind, it was the exercise, it 
what between doubt, fear, and irresolution | was walking too fast, as she always did when 
cmmitted the very indiscretion 1 so feared tojalone; but every word she uttered increased 
besuspected of. I remained rivetted to the spot,|her confusion ; aid then, as her back was turn- 


xarcely daring to draw my breath; and, in 
truth, my agitation hardly allowed me to hear, 


ed to the hedge and his face towards it, she 
kept dreading that he would espy the retreating 


excépt at broken intervals, what passed between| uniform through the leaves and branches. 


thm. What I did hear, however, was enough 


“You had better take some rest in your apart- 


to enable me to fill up the rest of the outlines}ment,” said he, as she seemed about to accom- 
with tolerable certainty” It was Ernest that|pany him; and this proposal needed not to be 
frst began to speak within my hearing; he|repeated twice, for off she flew to hide herself 


seemed urging his point most- passionately to 


from his inquiring looks, glad to have escaped as 


know if his love was returned by the princess.|she had done. 


He then—impudent fellow that he was—fell on 


The next time I was alone with Ernest I 


bis knee before her, declaring he would not rise|thought it my duty as a friend, and one that was 
till she ha#answered him. . | could see etween|a few years older than himself, to remgnstrate 
the leaves fis @estures and action, and that, as} with him on the extreme imprudence of his con- 


iswell kfiown, always, helps one to guess the 
purport of the words, even at a greater distance 


duct: I even represented to him how cruel it 
was to seek to obtain her preference when she 


than I stood. Then I could perceive the agony|had not the free disposal of her hand; but he 
of aldrtmvof the fair Leopoldine as she intreated}only answered me by saying he had as good 
him to rise, hurriedly giving him the answer he}a chance as another, and that he should do as he 
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pleased on the subject: in short, he showed me 
so evidently that my interferenee was distasteful 
to him, that I determined to say no more, and 
leave him to his fate. 

The following day the princess received notice 
that her father desired to see her alone in his 
cabinet. If she had felt alarmed before, the ter- 
ror of her present situation baffled all descrip- 
ton. She jumped at once to the conclusion that 
he must have seen Ernest, and that she was go- 
ing to be reprimanded, he perhaps thrown into 
prison, and who knows what endless woes 
might be reserved for them both! “ What can 
the elector want?” said she to ROschen, her fa- 
vourite companion; “it must be something 
solemn and important, for never before has he 
summoned me at this hour of the’ day:—he is 
usually with the ministers, you know ;” and her 
heart almost died within her as she walked 
through the long corridors towards the most 
dreaded door. loth was she to dismiss her at- 
tendant, but there was no help for it, and with 
the fictitious boldness of despair she hastily 
opened the door and went in prepared for the 
worst. The elector was sitting at a table cover- 
ed with papers. 

“Sit dewn, Leopoldine,” said he; “I wished 
to see you alone; it is unnecessary that all our 
feelings and weaknesses should be exposed to 
our attendants; and I have to speak to you 
about an affair of great importance.” 

Leopoldine took her seat with feelings very 
nearly allied to those of a criminal at the bar, 
with this only difference, that she felt the certain- 
ty of being condemned. 

“I see you are agitated,” 
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said the elector; 


“you must have expected, however, my child, 


that sooner or later some such summons would 
come.” 

He said these words in a grave but kind tone, 
and if Leopoldine had had the courage to:look 
her father in the face, she might have scen that, 
though serious, he was not angry. 

“ To be brief, therefore,” continued he, “ you 
have come to the age when your hand has be- 
come a desirable object tounost of the neigh- 
bouring princes as a bond of alliance with my 
estates, and after due consideration | have de- 
cided in favour of the reigning Prince of * 

The princess was annihilated. The idea of a 
marriage being settled and agreed upon for her 
had never entered her head till the present mo- 
ment. In the distance, perhaps she might have 
foreseen such a possibility, but till now it had 
never been brought home to her conviction as 
he inevitable and painful tribute that is required 
of all those sharing the same rank as therself. 
How paltry now did all her fears appear in her 
own eyes compared to this new misfortune! In 
vain she wished to reply or to remonstrate ; the 
words died on her lips; she covered her face 
with her hands and wept aloud. 

“T see how it is,” said the elector with some 
emotion, “and I expected it. «You are loath to 
leave the home of your childhood, and I, alas! 
am still more loath to part with you. I did 
right to see you in private—but pray, ny dear 
child, dry those tears ; let it not be thought you 
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eo unwillingly to meet your future hug 
You must remember that in our rank of life yp 
are not permitted to consult our inclinations. 
it is a painful but necessary duty.” 

* And is there no hope for me faintly my. 
mured Leopoldine. 

“ Every hope, | trust, my child,” said the ee, 
tor with solemnity, * if you do not give way to 
useless grief.” 

Leopoldiné rose from her seat: a momentary 
struggle took place in her mind whether g& 
should throw herself at the elector’s feet, COntess 
all and implore. a repeal before it was too Jap 
but her timidity prevailed, and she slowly wak. 
ed to the door. The elector took her hand, ay 
then kissing her forehead, added in a soothing 
tone, “If it would be any consolation toryou,my 
dear Leopoldine, to take with you some of thog 
whom you are accustomed to have. about yo 
and feel the most regard for, you have only 
mention your wishes, and they shall be attend 
to. Make me a list, if you like, and bring it m 
the day after to-morrow.” The princess eagerly 
accepted the offer, and pressing her father’s hand 
departed. Nothing seemed more natural thanhe 
emotion at such a moment. Who would not har 
felt as she did, independently of the.circumsta. 
ces which she still hoped. were unknown totk 
elector ! 

No sooner had she returned to her apartment, 
than dismissing every one but Roschen, sy 
gave way tothe most uncontrollable. bursts 
erief, and forgetting the reserve she had hitherto 
maintained, made a complete and entire confes 
sion of her love to her young companion. Bit 
her confidence. was not ill-placed. The kine 
hearted, amiablé girl was as ready to serve ast 
console, and proposed a thousand plans to ber 
mistress to divert her attention from her allab 
sorbing grief. Still the facts remained the same, 
and there. was the sad necessity staring herin 
the face, ef setting off with the ambassador er 
|traordinary who was to come to fetch her with 
lin the next fortnight. The day after the inter 
view with her father, | was sketching in the pic 
ture-gallery of the palace from a Dattle-scene, 
when a little door that led to the petits aparte 
mens suddenly opened, and Leopoldine stood be 
fore me. She was as pale as my sheet of paper, 
and trembling from head to foot. I rose it 
stantly, and would have retired; but she mat 
me a sign to stay, and leaning against the wal 
fur support, she said, “Colonel Heldenstein, ny 
gratitude towards you will never depart fron 
my heart as long as life remains there. You 
twice have saved me from my father’s resent 
ment——but O! will you serve me once more! 
only once.” 

l was wondering what would be required o 
me, when in tones scarcely audible from fear ani 
emotion, she told me she must see Ernest a 
soon as possible, and would I bring him through 
the palace into the garden just under her wit 
dows, as | had my entreé, and could manage 
these things. I promised compliance. It wa 
no doubt to bid him an eternal farewell, and my 
heart was so touched for these poor lovers, that 
[ should have agreed to almost anything. Whe 
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ing came, I managed so adroitly, that no 








Of life wp. eres 3 Ernest as we passed through the pa- 
ations ._ jgce; he went up to the window, a very low 
first floor, and I stood keeping guard while they 

than they had bargained 


ved much longer they 
fe but it was natural, as it might be their last 
: -At length the window closed, and 


ntly mur. 







l the intervieW 
. IP interview. ; low. 
re oe fest came away; but considering he .had 
ed, perhaps, for ever from his mistress, there 






was a levity about him which grated on my feel- 







mentary Aer y 
ther sip ME ings, after the deep affliction | had beheld im her. 
t, confey If He, however, thanked me cordially for my com- 
} too late MF pliance, and I covered his retreat, as I thought, 
vly wal. most effectually. ‘The next day the prnicess 
and, ang ithe morning in consulting and agreeing 





with R6schen, as to whom she should put on her 





































Soothing 3 
“you, my i jist: Her dearly-loved Roschen, was placed 
Of thoe MF first of all, without any consideration being 
Out you MF wanted, and then followed two or three ladiés, 
> only) whose society was agreeable to her. But the 
attends MH dificulty was about the men. It would seem too 
ng itm marked almost, the princess thought, to distin-| 
e mish any gentleman by so great a favour. | 
shan | Rischen advised mixing them indiscriminately 
thanhe MH with the ladies, as that would fix the elector’s 
10t have MH attention much less, and this plan was adopted. 
umstay [had the honour of being set down. Several 
n tothe MF other’‘men’s names appeared in the list, but they 
were all older than I. 
tment “And why not put down Lieutenant Ernest 
en, se von Hohenfels!” said ROschen. 
rsts ff} = Leopoldine did not dare. She thought, be- 
iitherp HF sides, it would be wrong to continue any inti- 
confs macy with him; and indeed she had bid him 
1. Bu & fewell, with the magnanimous intention of not 
> kind. seeking to speak to him again. In vain Réschen 
east) | remonstrated and persuaded, the princess did 
to he  notgive way; but after the list was made out, 
allah ste took up a pen as soon as Leopoldine’s atten- 
‘same [tion was diverted, and added at the bottom of 
herin the list, Lieutenant Ernest von Hohenfels. She 
lor ex then carefully folded it up, resolved that her mis- 
with J tress should not see it again before it was celi- 
inter | vered into the hands of the elector. At the ap- 
he pic (pointed hour Leopoldine went with Réschen to 
scene, i her father’s cabinet. The princess, in as calm a 
pare | voice as she could command, told him she bad 
xd be HF profited by his kind offer, ahd came to claim his 
aper,  ftification of it. The elector took her hand af- 
se in fctionately, led her to a seat, and told her in the 
mae @ kindest manner possibie, that in this as in all 
wal @ other things that he cou/d control, she should al- 
my @ Ways find him ready to accede to her wishes. 
from Réschen slightly touched her elbow, saying, 
You § “Whydon’t you speak now!” But the princess, 
sent Who knew it was of no use, preserved the si- 
ore! @ lence she had determined to maintain on the 
subject, and merely gave her a look of denial. 
d of On reading the name of Réschen the elector 
an’ § smiled and said, “I was certain of that. You 
tas @ lave plucked the fairest flower in my garden, 
ugh but I will not complain.” This compliment, 
yin § ¥hich made Réschen blush, inspired her at the 
age @ “me time with a double degree of that playful 
vas @ assurance which she sometimes gave way to, 
my @ ¢ven towards the good elector himself. 
hat “Colonel Heldenstein!—that must only be a 
el I cannot give away my soldiers. How- 
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ever lie shall accompany you there.” So he pro- 
ceeded. reading till he came to the end; when he 
burst out a laughing, seeing Réschen’s little 
hand-writing, and exclaimed, “ This, I see, is my 
friend Réschen all-over. She must needs put 
in a word for her favourite.” So saying, he 
showed the paper to the princess, who leaned 
forward to’ know the occasion of his laughter, 
and pointed to the name of Ernest von Hohen- 
fels. She looked petrified, and directed an angry 
glance to Réschen, for having exposed her to 
this awkward position. 

“ Well,” ‘said the elector, “do not be angry 
with Réschen; her request is quite natural. I 
jam only sorry that her first and only request 
)Should be the only one I cannot grant.” 
| “Why, my dear elector,” said Rdéschen, 
“surely you do not mean that Ernest von Ho- 
ihenfels must not go with us?” 

“I do, indeed, my pretty Réschen,” said the 
elector, more seriously. Lieutenant Hohenfels 
was seen yesterday inorning walking on the tu- 
lip beds under the princess’s window. He has 
|since received an intimation to leave my estates 

within four-and-twenty hours. 
| The feelings of the princess may be imagined. 
(‘ lam sorry for you, Roéschen,” continued the 
elector, “but you should tell. your lovers ano- 
ither time to use a little more discretion, and not 
jcompromise the reputation of princesses in their 
courtship to yourself” 
_ Réschen was too generqus a friend, and per- 
haps too much of a little coquette at heart, to 
wish to deny the imputation. So-she let it pass, 
but she looked really mortified, as she was, at 
the non-success of her kind intentions. 

“ However,” said the elector, “I hear there 
are very handsome officers at the court of ——; 
i! have no doubt that you may find some one 
| who will console you for this little disappoint- 
iment.” 

* | should be sorry,” said the princess, as soon 
as she could bring herself to say the name, “I 
should be sorry that Lieutenant Hohenfels were 
disgraced on my account. The tulips are of 
little value comparatively—alas ! they will never 
bloom for me again.” And as,she spoke tears 
itrembled in her eyes. 
| « My dear Leopoldine,” said the elector, “the 
lesson will be a very good one for him. So 
jdon’t grieve for your friend’s disappointment— 
he will grow wiser as he grows older, and then 
we shall sec.” And as some one was watching 
ite speak to him on more important affairs, he 
bid them good morning, assuring Leopoldine 
that she should be satisfied as to all her de- 
mands. Her father’s very marked manner about 
the tulips made Leopoldine almost fear that he 
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‘isuspected something, and took this means of ex- 


pressing his disapprobation in an indirect man- 
ner, but she was unable to clear up her doubts, 
and she never dared to recur to the subject in 





his presence, nor would she ever have ventured 
to inquire after Ernest, deeply as she felt the 
pang of having contributed to his disgrace, had 
not Réschen undertaken to act for her in this 
emergency. A note from the latter reachéd me 
a few hours after the conversation between the 
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elector and his daughter, entreating me to see)heart, but of the head,) did not stop to exami 
after Ernest. I instantly repaired to his lodg-| how réluctant that ear might be to listen, bei 
ings, but I found he had departed, taking with|ever and anon induced to proceed the 
him the few things he possessed, and that no one) senting. smiles, or affected interest, be oo 
knew whither he was gone. -My endeavours to} ladies opposite her. : Wo 
track him were completely fruitless, and | was re-| When we reached the frontiers of the , 
luctantly obliged to acquaint my pretty cc respon-| tor’s states, part of the cavalcade bid adieu tp 
dent that our good intentions were-.of no avail.| the princess, and returned home. Some lag; 
Roéschen was disappointed, and so no doubt was/ too, who were only to go thus far, likewise 
Leopoldine, though she had given herself over to) their leave. All this tended to open the Wounds 
that sullen sort of despair that seems to refuse|of Leopoldine’s poor little heart. She w. 

all attempts at resisting one’s fate, Réschen,| with sorrow the departing set, though 

who from a more active temperament, and the| them were people utterly indifferent to her, and 
vivacity usually attributed to brunettes, could) now followed the congratulatory speeches and 
never remain wholly idle while she thought fate) presentations of the retinue that had been sey 
might be averted, kept scheming: in her own) forward to neet her; alterations were made i, 
head till the very last day, long after the now the interior arrangements of the Carriages, ang 
passive and wholly unresisting Leopoldine had/ we proceeded on our journey. 

sunk into a mere automaton, that performed its| The weather was so fine, that the Princess 
duty of state by the force of mechanical con-| preferred one of the open carriages; into it she 
struction, and not the agency of volition. Still,)was therefore handed, with the amba 
when that last day came, and the parting of the}and a stately duchess of the new set—the fourth 
elector and the princess took place, and she was) place she wished to have given to Réschen, but 
given over to the ambassador extraordinary who| precedence, and not preference, was to be attend. 
was to escort her, the reality fell coldly oh Ros-|ed to, and another courtly dame claimed the 
chen’s ‘heart, and she saw that all was now) privilege of making. up the number. | 
hopeless and vain. The princess was placed in| Leopoldine for the isolation ef heart which she 
the carriage she hardly knew how, the elector in}seemed to suffer in this stately thraldom; and 
faltering accents uttered his farewell and parting| occasionally when she looked round to seeif 
blessing, the impatient horses dashed off at a|any of her friends were near her, I rode Close up 
rapid pace, and the tears and sighs of both par-|to the carriage, and took some trifling m 

ties were lost in the noise of the cavalcade that} from her to Roschen, and then I again fell back 
followed, and the loud hurras of .the people,|in the rear, and enjoyed some flying gossip with 
which seemed to me, as | felt that moment, like) the ladies in the hindmost carriages, who, though 
the triumphant yells of a set of fiends over the|not possessing so many quarters of nobility, 
agonies of a broken heart. Yet it was meant/were prettier, more agreeable, and infinitely 
as good honest loyalty after all; though it was/gayer than those more honoured by their nearet 
not clear why they should hurra at the depar-| approximation to the princess. 

ture of a beloved and amiable princess. On my return from one of my escapades, to. 

The ambassadress, somewhat put out by this} wards Roschen’s party, I saw. that Leopoldine 
want of decorum and etiquette, dared not how-| was talking to the duchess, and as there could 
ever interfere or remonstrate with her future|be no secrets between them, I thought there 
sovereign. She wished she could have ventured| was no indiscretion in listening, the power of 
to pull up the glass, that her tears might be con-| doing so being favoured at that moment by our 
cealed from the mob, but still she hesitated.|ascending a high hill, and the consequent slow 
Perhaps a word of comfort would have been} motion of the carriage. She seemed to be ask- 
still better, but she was a woman of etiquette|/ing a few questions relative to her future hus 
more than feeling, albeit, good-natured enough| band. 
when that was not infringed upon, and could| “Is the king good-looking?” at length haz 
not understand how the removal to a superior|arded Leopoldine. 
court, as she considered hers to be, could possi-| “ Very,” was the reply. 
bly be a matter of affliction to any high-born| “ But he is no longer young?” urged the prin- 
lady. cess, timidly. 

As soon as Leopoldine could command her} “Nor is he old,” replied the duchess, jesuiti- 
feelings, she turned to the ambassadress and said| cally attempting to conceal the fact of the good 
something in her sweet affable manner that| nian being far on his way towards sixty. 
would have conciliated any body, and was re-|. “Does he look as old as Major R 1” said 
ceived as a token of great. favour by her com-}| Leopoldine, with the greatest naiveté. 
panion, who lived but in the smiles of the great.} The ladjes required all their fortitude to be 
Induced by this condescension, the ambassadress} brought into play not to smile at this question, 
at once launched forth into the display of all her|but the duchess kept a perfect composure of 
talents for dishing up court anecdotes, and cer-| manner as she answered, “ He. does not show 
tainly they were not without theirs auce piquante,|his age any more than your highness’s honoured 
although the flavour was anything but pala-| father.” 
table to the person they were intended to de-| There was very little consolation for the poor 
light. But the good lady, quite satisfied with|girl in this. Muchas she loved and revered the 
the privilege of having obtained a royal ear| good old elector, it was no pleasant prospect to 
wherein to pour these overflowings, (not of the| hear that her future husband looked about ona 



































































gat with him for age. Whether or not the dis- 
ing intelligence was mixed up with some 
lr recollections of Ernest, and some painful 
isons of past times and disagreeable an- 
inations, certain it was, that part of her feel- 
ings depicted themselves strongly enough on 
her face to excite the compassion of the fat, 
natured baroness who sat opposite, and 
yho, for the first time, ventured on a remark, 
which was to the effect, that “The king does 
jot look more than forty, after all.” 

«His manners afford the most perfect speci- 
nen of a gentleman,” resumed the duchess, with 
the most frigid gravity. . ’ 

«He is the most amiable of men,” said the 
jaroness. ; : 

The greatest wit at court,” cried the am- 
hassadress. 

And so they went on for about a quarter of a 
nile, tossing about the shuttlecock of flattery to 
amost ludicrous degree, without observing that 
se for whom the game was kept up, had long 
agosunk back into her former apathy and list- 
lessness. 

The nearer we approached to the end of our 
juney, the more Leopoldine’s spirits sank. 
This was what one might have expected; yet 
at times there seemed such an apathetic resigna- 
tin about her, that I could scarcely tell whether 
it proceeded from hopeless despair, or from some 
internal determination to save herself from a 
marriage she abhorred, and a husband whom 
se, of course, hated in anticipation. What she 
could do to avoid it was to me a problem—and 
then I shuddered, as I thought of the one fright- 
fl escape from human ills, and prayed in my 
heart that this alternative might never have oc- 
curred to her young and gentle mind. I felt so 
oppressed with these ideas, that when we came 
insight of the capital, and I beheld all the festive 
peparations for her reception—the triumphal 
aches, the garlands of flowers, the bands of, 
music, with waving banners, and the shouts of 
welcome which rent the air for miles round—my 
heart seemed absolutely cramped; and sicken- 
ing at the sight of all these rejoicings, I thought 
ofthe sacrifices of ancient times, when the vic- 
tin was led to the altar crowned with flowers. 

But my train of reflections was suddenly bro- 
ken in upon by the necessity of reining in my 
horse, who began prancing wildly at the sound 
ofamost brilliant flourish of trumpets, broken 
itintervals by a discharge of cannon, which re- 
called the exciting sensations of a battle-field. 
Just at this moment, like some fleeting vision, a 
young rider, mounted on a eoal-black charger, 
whose speed and beauty declared its Arab ori- 
gm, dashed through one of the intersecting 
Sireets ; but not before Leopoldine had caught a 
glimpse of his face, and her quick sight and still 
quicker feelings had told her it was Ernest von 
Hohenfels. A sudden flush covered her hitherto 
pale cheeks, and so heightened her beauty, that 
the crowd, in admiration and amazement, near- 
ly deafened us with their vivats; while the 
Pineess, inspired with a temporary excitement, 
aswered by the most graceful bows to the re- 
peated greetings of her subjects, and got through 
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the entry much better than could have been an- 
ticipated. Of course a reaction followed, and by 
the time she had changed her dress, and reap- 
peared covered with the costliest jewels of the 
crown, her face was whiter than the white robe 
that she was attired in, her eyes were red, and 
the conflicting passions of her bosom were pain- 
fully manifested by the short quick sighs that 
escaped her. How she would ever get through 
the first interview, was-the subject of all my ap- 
prehensions; and how much the imprudent 
cruelty of Ernest, in following her to this place, 
had increased the difficulty of maintaining her 
composure, was one which I could scarcely 
think of without a wish to chastise the amorous 
and ill-advised lieutenant. And when I called 
to mind the sort of levity I had remarked in him 
on the day of their parting, I could but view the 
step he had taken as that of a man of disappoint- 
ed ambition, who was led on by mere personal 
vanity to exercise his power, and that in the 
basest and most unjustifiable manner. When, 
at last, the long apprehended moment came, and 
the King of advanced from the other end 
of the room with his nobles to meet the princess 
and her retinue, I identified my feelings to such 
a degree with her’s, that I half closed my eyes 
from dread of looking at him. When I opened 
them, however, I discovered a portly, good-na- 
tured looking man, with grey hair, dressed in 
full uniform, with some remains of a martial air ; 
but not as the baroness had said, looking about 
forty, for the lines of age were very plainly 
marked upon his brow. His appearance was 
rather pleasing than otherwise, and he had a pe- 
culiarly agreeable voice. I felt disposed to love 
him for the soothing’ and courteous manner in 
which he spoke to the suffering Leopoldine. Far 
from seeming surprised or offended at her evi- 
dent emotion, he only sought to relieve it by his 
own ease and apparent unconsciousness of the 
cause of it. The royal pair now walked to- 
wards the large folding door that led to the 
chapel; my eyes happened to meet those of 
Rose; they spoke as plainly as words could 
have done, “ Now all hope is over.” The tem- 
porary office I held gave me the right of stand- 
ing near the princess, and I took my station very 
close to the altar. She trembled violently as 
she kneeled down, and. when I looked on that 
delicate frame sinking under the conflicting 
emotions that raged within, like a fair lily bend- 
ing beneath some rude blast, it seemed to me 
almost impossible that her soul should not break 
through its earthly tenement, so much did the 
struggle appear to exceed her physical strength. 
It was a moment of painful suspense, which even 
now, after the long lapse of years, almost takes 
my breath away to think of; my eyes were ri- 
veted upon her with am increasing anxiety, as 
she leaned her head upon her breast, and the 
death-like paleness of her face surpassed in 
whiteness even the white hand that hid her eyes. 
After a moment had been given her to compose 
herself, the king gently touched her arm, say- 
ing in that pleasant voice which had stfuck me 
so agreeably, “My dear Leopoldine, do look at 
your husband, I entreat you;” (and then in a 
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lower voice, he added,) “in a short time you)tender, sensitive, and timid daughter, Of a chy, 
will love me as much as you now hate me.”}racter eminently calculated to be easily ove. 
Without understanding this reasoning exactly,}ruled and rendered miserable. The kj 
I turned round, as did the princess, and if as-/——— had a son very difficult to curb, and ng 
tonishment could turn people to stone, I should}at all of a disposition to allow himself to 4, 
have been long ago a statue, so great was my|made unhappy. What was to be done? 
surprise at seeing my friend, Ernest von Hohen-|to conciliate all interests, the king proposed, 
fels, kneeling beside the princess at the altar. his son a plan by which he might see’ his fatyp 
“Good God, Ernest!” said she, in the utmost) bride and win her affections without discoye, 
alarm, “ what dol behold?” ‘ing himself. Thelittle plot had a romantic tun 
“No, not Ernest any longer, but Prince Al-| about it that was su¥e to please Albert; the dg 
bert von ———,” said our lieutenant, with aj/guise was resolved upon, and he assumed th 
look of transport, “and here is my good father|name and title of Lieutenant Ernest von Hohe, 
ready to give us his blessin&.” fels, having first obtained from his father the a 
Love, joy, surprise, and all their delightful/sutance, that if the lady charmed him not, ; 
train of tender emotions, seized on the heart of} would still be at his option to break’ off th 
the fair princess'in this one happy moment. She} match. The king, however, felt tolerably », 
rubbed her eyes to convince herself it was not a}cure that he would not be called upon to fa 
dream; but, no, there was Ernest, handsomer|this last-mentioned article of the treaty, as the 
and tenderer than'ever, before her enchanted| fame of Leopoldine’s beauty and accomplish 
sight, and that king, whom she had so dreaded,| ments had long ago reached his ears. Theele. 
was smiling upon her with the most benevolent}tor being, of course, secretly apprised of th 
look possible. Ah! moments such as these oc-| whole plan, left the young people ‘to mana 
eur but once in one’s life; they are too tumul-| their affairs theirown way, and affected to trey 
tuous in their nature to admit of repetition, and|the pretended lieutenant in a manner suited tp 
happy are those who once have been permitted) the character he had assumed, lest the refractory 
to taste them! young prince should deem his adventure quite 
The ceremony now proceeded, and after its} spoiled by its having been intrusted’ to his fi. 
conclusion, as the exact march of events was/ture father-in-law. It was,with pleasure that he 
not known to all those who did not immediately| perceived their srowing attachment, althoug) 
belong to the court, and who, from forming the} with a knowledge of the world which his bo 
outer circles, could hear nothing, the change in| hommie hardly made one give him credit for, he 
the princess's looks, as she walked out of the|took care to thwart the lovers most adroitly by 
chapel, appeared truly miraculous. Those who|some ene word or look which amused Alber 
before had whispered, “Handsome, but too/and terrified poor Leopoldine. He has ofp 
since confessed to me that he had the greatest 
difficulty in restraining himself from telling th 
ingly beautiful!’ And though no fairy had| whole history when he saw Leopoldine’s despair 
touched her with her wand, was it not the work/at the projected marriage. He had promised, 
of magic that had thus transformed her, through| however, to let things go their own way, and 
the agency of that great enchanter of all that we} certainly the success of the whole scheme was 
have surnamed Love! The good king embraced} complete. Albert could but fall in love with the 
his daughter-in-law, tenderly saying, * Did I not| fiirest and loveliest of her sex when left quite 
promise you should cease to late me!” free to retreat at his will, and was besides flat forme! 
“Hate you!” cried Leopoldine; “ your ma-|tered by obtaining her affections in his humbe 
jesty could never believe me so perverse. Hate} disguise; while Leopoldine loved the lieutenant nant ; 
one so gzood—so generous !” with a far more genuine affection than she could ‘avin 
“ Ay, so you say now that it is too late for me]ever have entertained for the prince, had se fj rely 
to profit by your kind intentions,” rejoined the| first seen him as such, and viewed him in the how t 
king smiling; “ but my son has informed me to} light of the husband that she was compelledto # ™2 
what a degree of animosity you carried your|accept. And when the good elector embraced with ¢ 
hatred. But, my dear Leopoldine, that is all as! his daughter for the last time, if he felt distressed 
it should be, so do not look grave. I shoujd/at her grief, he was consoled at any rate by the 
have thought but poorly of your love for myj|idea that the little drama was drawing to is 
Albert, had you come with a willing hand. Who}close, and would end to the satisfaction of al 
knows if the provocation of such a proceeding| parties. Nor were his intentions frastrated, for 
might not have led me even to marry you, as|the prince and princess promise to continue 
punishment for such indifference ?” throughout their lives most tenderly attached, 
Leopoldine, anxious to obtain an insight into|and present that rare phenomenon,—a_ happy 
the events that seemed fo her so little short of] royal couple. 
marvellous, now addressed some questions to} As.soon as Roschen and I found means to e& 
the king, to the end of Knowing by whose agency| cape from our several duties, we hastened eae 
they had been broug|it about. Then ‘followed|to congratulate the other upon. the princesss 
the explanation that I was so anxious to ‘learn.| happiness; for Roschen, the most unselfish of 
The marriage between Leopoldineand the young! all friends, felt her heart so full of joy at the 
Prince Albert had, it seems, long been deter-|expected event, that, as she said, she want 
mined upon by their respective parents as a|some friend with whom she could share it. 4 
prudent measure of state. The elector had ajI, too, was in such buoyant spirits that in ow 





pale,” now gazed on her radiant countenance 
with the exclamation of “ Beautiful!’ surpass- 

































rincess’s name l embraced Roschen ina 
rt of loyalty. To sayethe truth, e er 
ince the princess had been promised to the kmg 
, | had begun to think that hazel eyes 

e prettiest in the world, and my admira- 
fair skins and light hair had, during our 
iven way to a more serious one for 
ihe sparkling vivacity of darker beauties. And 
we seemed naturally thrown together, as 
the two people on earth, perhaps, who had taken) 
the most lively interest in Leopoldine’s sorrows, 
and Who, now that the.lovers were made happy, 
id nothing left to contrive except to begin 
ihe first volume of their own little romance. So; 
iroughout all the fétes and amusements that 
ok place in honour of the princess's nuptials, 
jwas'secretly paying my court to Roschen, al- 
hough we artfully concealed it, no doubt in im- 
iation of our royal mistress and her lover. | 
When, however, the expiration of my leave of 
absence drew nigh there was a mutual uneasi- 
yess visible, that did not escape Leopoldine’s 
ration, and. when she had learned the se- 

eet of our hearts by repeatedly questioning her 
ng companion, she promised that nothing on 
jer part should remain undone to forward my 
yishes. As Rosehen was an orphan, there was 
yoconsent necessary but her own for the dis- 
of her hand; but the princess could not 
resolve, as she said, to part with all her friends 
atonce; besides, as she kindly expressed it, she 
yas determined to keep a hostage that would 
ensure my return. It is rare that even great 
ervices obtain the reward that my very small 
ones met with from this amiable woman. She 
gever could look on a forget-me-not without 
ing forcibly reminded of. all the circum. 
sances in which we had both taken a part, and 
frequently did she like to dwell on past events, 
and recall all the delightful alarms that she had 
suffered on her dear Albert’s account, whom, by- 
thebye, she invariably called Ernest on those 
weasions. Nor did the prince himself forget his 
former friend; indeed, he was more‘cordial and 
open than | ever had found him as the lieute- 
nant; and how I blessed my prudence in never 
having let him suspect my incipient fancy to the 
lovely Leopoldine! Certainly, iff had not known 
how to hold my own tongue, | should not have 
fisen to the rank of general, nor have retired 
with an ample pension, and have been gratified 
with a beautiful estate on the hank ofone of Ger- 
many’s most lovely rivers. For, although as 
lng as my good elector lived, I never left him 
except on occasional furloughs, for the purpose 
ofvisiting my royal patrons, at his death | was 
induced to enter a regiment formed by Prince 
Albert, to whom I, from thenceforward, trans- 
ferred my services, and I may add, my loyalty 
and devotion. 
“You were prophetic !” said I the day after I 
was invested with my new title, to Leopoldine, 
how become queen, “when your majesty was 
pleased to call me General Heldenstein on the 
first day of our acquaintance.” 
“Iam truly glad,” said she graciously, “ that 
what I said pax distraction should really have 
come to pass.” 
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“Confess the truth,” said 1; “at the moment 
you were so liberal in your military prom tions 


you wished me—anywhere rather than where | 


was.” 

“ At this distance of time,” replied Leopoldine, 
slightly colouring, “ it would be perhaps difficult 
to recall my actual sentiments with regard to 
you. That all that has followed since has been 
decidedly favourable to you, I can safely vouch 
for. 

I made a respectful bow. 

**Do you know, general,” continued she, “ that 
the three most agreeable recollections | have, 
are all directly or indirectly connected with 
yourself? And let me tell you, that they have 
probably all, in some degree, conduced to your 
advancement. For little as you menare willing 
to admit our influence in the world of politics, 
how many are there who have made their way 
solely and entirely through men?, To return to 
my proposition, the first cause is a certain album, 
which you no doubt recollect; the second, a little 
nosegay, which you well remember; and the 
third, let me see—” 

“ The tulips!” cried Albert, entering the room, 
having overheard the latter part of our conver- 
sation. “And he shall henceforth have one in 
his armorial bearings; but, Leopoldinchen, how 
you have arrangé our poor general :—pray ad- 
mit a fourth cause, his valour, of which you think 
nothing, but which | highly prize.” 

And I murmured to myself, let the fifth cause 
be my, discretion, but I only bowed very low, 
and knowing this to be the hour of relaxation, 
which the king generally devoted to his dear 
Leopoldine, | obeyed the dictates, of that valu- 
able quality, and leaving the room, gently closed 
the door on the royal pair. 





From the Metropotitan 
SNARLEYYOW; or, THE DOG FIEND. 
AN MISTORICAL NOVEL.—BY CAPT. MARRYAT. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


In which are narrated the adventures which took place m 
the corporal’s cruise in the jelly boat. 


Corporat Van Spirrer, as soon as he had ex- 
pended all his breath in shouting for help, sat 
down with such a flop of despair on the thwart 
of the boat, as very nearly to swamp it. As it 
was, the water poured in over the starboard- 
cunnel, until the boat was filled up to his ancles. 
This alarmed-him still more,‘and he remained 
mute as a stockfish for a quarter of an hour, 
during which he was swept away by the tide 
until he was unable to discover the lights on 
shore. The wind freshened, and the water be- 
came more rough; the night was dark as pitch, 
and the corporal skimmed along before the wind 
and tide. “ A tousand tyfels!” at last muttered 
the corporal, as the searching blast crept round 
his fat sides, and made him shiver. Gust suc- 
ceeded gust, and, at last, the ‘corporal’s teeth 
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chattered with the cold: he raised his feet outyerect—his mouth was wide open—he coul 
of the water at the bottom of the boat, for his|speak—he tried tp analyze it, but a wave 
feet were like ice, but in se doing, the weight ofjin his face—his eyes and mouth were filled wi 
his body being above the centre of gravity, the|sa't water, and the corporal threw himself do 
boat careened over, and with a “ Mein Gott!”|on the thwarts of the boat, quite reg 
he hastily replaced them in the cold water. And| whether it went to the bottom or not; there 
now a shower of rain and sleet came down upon |lay, half groaning, half praying, with his 
the unprotected body of the corporal, which|to his eyes, and his huge nether propopj 
added to his misery, to his fear, and to his de-jraised in the air, every limb trembling wig, 
spair. blended cold and fright. One hour more, an 
“ Where am I?” muttered he; “ what will be-|there would have been nothing but COrpord 
come of me! Ah, mein Gott! twenty tousand |parts left of Corporal Spitter. 
tyfels—what had | to do in a boat—l, Corporal} The reason why the last movement of the 
Van Spitter!” and then he was again silent for|corporal did not swamp the boat, was sim 
nearly half an hour. The wind shifted to the/that it was aground on one of the flats; and the 
northward, and the rain cleared up, but it was |figure which had alarmed the conscience-stricke, 
only to make the corporal suffer more, for the|corporal, was nothing more. than the outsid 
freezing blast poured upon his wet clothes, and|beacon of a weir for catching fish, being a thiy 
he felt chilled to the very centre of his vitals.|post with a cross bar tu it, certainly not unliy 
His whole body trembled convulsively, he was|Smallbones in figure, supposing him to have pu 
frozen to the thwart, yet there was no appear-|his arms in tliat, position. 
ance of daylight coming, and the corporal.now| For upwards of an hour did the corporal jj 
abandoned * himself to utter hopelessness and/reversed, when the day dawned, and the bog 
desperation, and commenced praying. He at-|had been left high and dry upon the flat. Th 
tempted the Lord’s Prayer in Dutch, but could|fishermen came down to examine their weir 
get no further than “art in heaven,” for the rest,|and see what was their success, when they ds 
from disuse, had quite escaped the corporal’s|covered the boat with its-contents. At first they 
memory. He tried to recollect something else,|could not imagine what it was, for they couli 
but was equally unsuccessful; at last he madejsee nothing but the capacious round of the gop. 
up a sad mixture of swearing and praying. poral, which rose up in the air, but, by degrees 


“ Mein Gott—a hundred tousand tyfels—gut|they made out that there was a head and fet 
Gott—twenty hundred tousand tyfels! Ah, Gott/attached to it, and they contrived, with th 
of mercy— million of tyfells! holy Gott Jesus !—|united efforts of four men, to raise him up, ani 
twenty millions of tyfels—Gott for dam, I die of|discovered that life was not yet extinct. They 
cold!” Such were the ejaculations of the corpo-|poured a little schnappes into his mouth, and le 
ral, allowing about ten minutes to intervene be-|recovered so far as to open his eyes, and they 


tween each, during which the wind blew fresher, | having brought down with them two little carts 
the waves rose, and the boat was whirled|drawn by dogs, they put the corporal into one, 
away. covered him up, and yoking all the dogs to one 
But the corporal’s miseries were to be pro-|cart, for the usual train could-not move’ 9 
longed ; the flood of water was now spent, and |heavy a weight, two of them escorted him upto 
the ebb commenced flowing against the wind|their huts, while the others threw the fish caught 
and sea. This created what is called boiling|into the cart which remained, and took posses 
water, that is, a contest between the wind forc-|sion of the boat. The fishermen’s wives, per 
ing the waves one way, and the water checking |ceiving the cart so heavily laden, imagined, asit 
them the other, which makes the waves to losefapproached the huts, that there. had been wu 
their run, and they rise, and dance, and bubble/usual success, and were not a little disappoint 
into points. The consequence was, that the/ed when they found that instead of seven 
boat, as she was borne down by the tide against} bushels of fine fish, they had only caught a cor 
them, shipped a sea‘every moment, which the|poral of marines; but they were kind-hearted, 
wind threw against the carcase of the corporal,|for they had known misery, and Van Spitter 
who was now quite exhausted with more than/was put into a bed, and covered up with all the 
four hours exposure to a wintry night, the tem-|blankets they could collect, and very soon was 
perature being nearly down to zero. All thejable to drink some warm soup offered to him 
corporal's stoicism was gone; he talked wildly,|It was not, however, till long past noon, that the 
crouched and gibbered in his fear, when he-was|corporal was able to narrate what had taken 
suddenly roused by a heavy shock. He raised |place. 
his head, which had sunk upon his chest, and} “ Will your lieutenant pay us for saving you, 
beheld something close to him, close to the gun-|and bringing him his boat !” demanded the mea 
nel of the boat. It was a thin, tall figure, hold-| Now, it must be observed, that a great reve 
ing out his two arms at right angles, and appa-|Jution had taken place in the corporal’s feelings 
rently stooping over him. It was just in the|since the horror and sufferings of the night. He 
position that Smallbones lay on the forecastle of|felt hatred towards Vanslyperken, and g 
the cutter on that day morning, when he was|will towards those whom he had treated W 
about to keelhaul him, and the corporal, in his|kindly. The supernatural appearance of Sma 
state of mental and bodily depression, was cer-|bones, which ‘he still believed in, ‘and which 
tain that it was the ghost of the poor lad whom|appeared to him as a warning—what he had 
he had so often tortured. Terror raised his hair|suffered from cold and exhaustion, whieh by 
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. was considered as a punishment for his 
nt of the poor lad but the morning be- 
fore, had changed the heart of Corporal Van 
saitter, so he replied in Dutch. 
“fle will give you nothing, good people, not 
een a glass of schnappes, | tell you'candidly— 
keep the boat if you wish—I will not say a 
yord about it, except that it is lost. He is not 
jkely to see it again. 
and paint it.” am i 
This very.generous present of his Majesty's 
rty by the corporal, was very agreeable to 
ie fishermen, as it amply repaid them for all 
ir trouble. The corporal put on his clothes, 
indate a hearty meal, was freely supplied with 
girits, and went to bed quite recovered. ‘The 
yext morning, the fishermen teok him down to 
Amsterdam in their own boat, when Van Spit- 
wr discovered that the Yungfrau had sailed; 
is was very puzzling, and Corporal Van Spit- 
rdid not know what.to do. After some cogi- 
ution it occurred to him that, for Vanslyperken’s 
ake, he might be well received at The Lust 
Haus by widow Vandersloosh, little imagining 
how much at a discount -was his lieutenant in 
that quarter. ; 
To the Frau Vandersloosh accordingly he 
rmired, and the first person he met was Ba- 
tte, who, finding that the corporal was a 


Besides, you can alter it, 
t 
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imagine that the most untoward event in his 
life would be the cause of his being possessed of 
ease and competence. The widow received him 
most graciously, spoke in no measured terms 
against Vanslyperken, at which the corporal 
raised. his huge shoulders, as much as to say, 
“He is even worse than you think him,” was 
very violent against Snarleyyow, whom the 
corporal, aware that it was no mutiny, made no 
ceremony in “damning in heaps,” as the say- 
ing is. 

The widow begged that he would feel no un- 
easiness, as he should remain with her till the 
cutter returned; and an hour after the first in- 
troduction, Corporal Van Spitter had break- 
fasted with, and was actually sitting, by her 
request, on the tubsy little sofa, in the very place 
of Vanslyperken, with Frau Vandersloosh by 
his side. g ¥ 

We must pass over the few days during which 
the cutter was away. Widows have not that mai 
den modesty to thwart their wishes, which so of. 
ten prevents a true love tale from being told. And 
all that the widow could not tell; Babette, duly 
mstructed, told for her, and it Was understood, 
before the cutter’s arrival, that Corporal Van 
Spitter was the accepted lover of the Frau Van- 
dersioosh. But still it was necessary that there 
should be secrecy, not only on account of the 


Dutchman, and belonging to the Yungfrau, and |corporal’s being under the command of the lieu- 


vho presumed: that he had always felt the same |tenant, who, of course, would not allow himself 
iewill towards Vanslyperken and Snarleyyow,|to be crossed in his love without resenting it, 
s did the rest of the ship’s company, fmme-|but also, because it was not advisable that the 
jately entered intoa narrative of the conduct of|crew of the Yungfrau should not be permitted 
Sarleyyow on the preceding night, the anger of|to spend their money at the Lust Haus. It was, 


her mistress, and every other circumstance with 
viich the reader is already acquainted. Cor- 
pral Van Spitter thus fortunately found out 
hw matters stood previous to his introduction 
wthe widow. He expatiated upon his suffer- 
ings, upon the indifference of his lieutenant in 
ailing without caring what had become of him, 


therefore, agreed that the lieutenant should be 
blinded as to the real nature of the intimacy, 
and that nothing should take place until the 
cutter was paid off, and Corporal Van Spitter 
should be a gentleman at large. 

Independent of the wisdom of the above pro- 
ceedings; there was a secret pleasure to all par- 


wi fully persuaded Babette not only that hejties in deceiving the deceiver Vanslyperken. 
| 1 y} 


vas inimical, which now certainly he was, but 
tat he always had been so, to Mr. Vanslyper- 
len, Babette, who was always ready to retail 
ews, went up to the widow, and amused her, 
sshe dressed her, with the corporal’s adven- 
tures, and the widow felt an interest in, before 
te had seen, Corporal Van Spitter, from the 
a of his “ moving accidents by flood and 


But if prepossessed in his favour before she 
aw him, what did she feel when she first beheld 
te substantial proportions of Corporal Van 
Sitter! There she beheld the beau ideal of her 
magination—the very ob‘ect of her widow's 
ireams—the antipodes of Vanslyperken, and as 
aperior as “* Hyperion to a Satyr.” He had all 
he personal advantages, with none of the de- 

of her late husband; he was quite as 
feshy, but had at least six inches more in height, 
ad in the eyes of the widow the Corporal Van 
Sitter was the finest man she ever had beheld, 
ad she mentally exclaimed, “ There is the man 
or my money ;” and, at the same time, resolved 
hat she would win him. Alas! how short- 
are mortals; little did the corporal 
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|But something else occurred which we must 


now refer to. The corporal’s residence at the 
widow’s house had not been unobserved by the 
Jesuit, who was the French agent in the house 
opposite, and it appeared to him, after the in- 
quiries he had made, that Corporal Van Spitter 
might be made setviceable. He had been sent 
for and sounded, and it was canvassed with the 
widow whether he should accept the offers or 
not, and finally it was agreed that he should, as 
there would be little or no risk. Now it so hap- 
pened that the corporal had gone over to the 
Jesuit’s house to agree to the proposals, and was 


jactually in the house conversing with him, when 


Vanslyperken arrived and knocked at the door. 
The corporal ascerfaining who it was by a small 
clear spot left in the painted window for scru- 
tiny, begged that he might be concealed, and 
was immediately shown: into the next room by: 
a door, which was hid behind a screen. The 
Jesuit did not exactly shut the door, as he sup- 
posed he did, and the corporal, who wondered 
what could have brought Vanslyperken there, 
kept it ajar during the whole of the interview 
and the counting out of the money. Vansly- 
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perken ieit, and as he shut the other door thejhimself the deadly enemy of Lieutenant y 
corporal did the same with the one he held Py omc ama swore that he would be his ruip and 
and took a seat at. the other end of the room, |ratified the oath upon the widow’s lips, Alas) 
that the Jesuit might not suspect his having}what changes there are in this world! 
overheard ail that had passed. | After which solemn compact the COrporal roge 
Now the Jesuit had made up his mind that it took his leave, went on board, and reporte 
was better to treat with the principal than ‘with himself, as we have stated in the preceding 
a second, and therefore did not further require |chapter. — x 
the services of Corporal Vah Spitter, He. told ' (To be continued.} 
hiin that the lieutenant having received private 
information that one of the people of the cutter 
had been seen at his house, and knowing that he 
was the French agent, had come to inform him From the Metropolitan Magazine 
that if he attempted to employ any of his men in —I imide —s 
carrying letters, that he oahd inform against) ARDENT’ TROUGHTON, THE WRECKgp 
him to the authorities. ‘That he was very sorry, MERCHANT.* 
but that after such a notice he was afraid that 
the arrangements.could not proceed. ‘The cor- BY E. HOWARD. 
pora. appeared to be satisfied, and took his final | 
leave. No wonder, therefore, that the widow} Bernozd me looking from the decks of the ship upon the 
and Babette were on the watch, when they saw | mountains of my native Spain, and the towers and ty 
Vanslyperken enter the house, at the very time |sptres of my paternal city; my heart, my feelings, all my 
the corporal was there also. ; | ussociations® entirely English, , There «stood Troughtie, 
The corporal went over to the widow’s, and| ormerly known by the lainb-like epithet of Quiet, flu. 
narrated all that he had heard and seen. ing in a red-het and gaudy military uniform, attended by 
“ Why, the traitor!” exclaimed the widow. | still more gaudily apparelled mute, health throbbing wid 
“ Yes, mein Gott!” repeated the corporal. jall its tumultuous wishes and aspirations through his veins, 
“ The villain, to sell his country for gold !” whilst a latent fierceness of temperathent was gradually a 
“ Yes, mein Gott!” repeated the corporal. surcly bracing up his heart to that rigidity that makes te 
“Fifty guineas did you say, Mynheer Van j will zealously obey the passipns, and work out sternly a 
Spitter ” their wild decrees, 
“ Yes, mein Gott!” repeated corporal | Though my pesition was, at this period, a little ay 





“Oh, the wretch !—well,” continued the wi-| ward, 1 did not, at first thought, find it unpleasing~j 
dow, “ at all events he is in your power.” |was romantic enough, and, to others, [ might make its 
“ Yes, mein Gott!” |mysterious as chose. ‘The apparent colonel of cavalry, 
“ You can hang him any day in the week.” _ |and the gnnounced (though not by myself) envoy extras 


“ Yes, mein Gott!” |dinary from the court of Persia was, it is true, no mor 

“Ho, ho! My. Vanslyperken :—well, well, Mr. |than the supercergo of a vessel and its lading, both d 
Vanslyperken, we will see,” continued the wi-|which were, no doubt, held in equilibrio, far down inte 
dow, indignant at the lieutenant receiving so\bosom of the fathonless sea; penniless, and without voudb- 
large a sum, which would otherwise have been, |ers as to my fidelity, I felt some reluctance to present my. 
in a!l probability, made over to Corporal Van} sellin my father’s mansion. For what had I to bring bia 
Spitter, with whom she now felt that their inte-|in licu of all his expected wealth? Nothing but a hort 
rests were in common. |=tory of shipwreck, sufferings, and death. 

“ Tousand tyfels!” roared the corporal, dash-| As 1 reflected, this loathing to seek his mansion and bis 
ing his foot upon one of the flaps of the little |blessing came ‘upon me so strongly, that I grew fit 
table before them with so much force, that it jalarmed, and thep very melancholy, acensing myself d 
was broken short off and fell down on the floor. |wanting those sweet and natural aflections, which maka 

“Hundred tousand tyfels!” continued the jthe substretum of almost all the happiness of this worl 
corporal, when he witnessed the effects of his|My thoughts grew bitter, as I] was pensively leaning oa 
violence. ithe taffral; and, no doubt, the expression of my couse 

Althéugh the widow.lamented her table, she |nance reflected them accurately, for I was roused from my 
forgave the corporal with a smile; she liked |sad reverie by the gentle pressure of the hand of Dom 
such proofs of strength in her intended, and she, |I[sidora on my shoulder, whe, with her gallant and gy 
moreover, knew that the accident was occa- young lover, I tound was standing by my side. 
sioned by indignation at Vanslyperken. | “When,” said she smiling, “ will his Excellency Da 

“ Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, you'll pay me |Ardentizabcllo de Trompe Hilla choose to cast the dal 
for that,” exclaimed she, “1 prophesy that be-|from off Lis brow, and condescend to permit the Barcel 
fore long you and your nasty cur will both |nians to sun themselves in his presence ?” 
swing together.” | “Ah! when indeed?” said Julien, “ We have bea 

The corporal now walked across the littlé|some time endeavouring to rally our energies beforet 
parlour and back again, ther turned to the wi-|dared approach your excellency. What hosts were yo 
dow Vandersloosh, and with a most eXpressive |destroying in your inegination? or whom were you cm 
lovk slowly muttered, ldemmning to death, in the blick tribunal of your thoughts’ 

“ Yes, mein Gott!” You were looking beth ferce and frightful.” ’ 

After which he sat down by the side of the| “ Fierce, but not fright‘ul,” said the lady; “ dat ite 
widow, and they had a short consultation; be- 
fore it was over, Corporal Van Spitter declared| * Continued from the last volume. 








Vanely il] that you do not look fierce. T have some rights 
tin +e 
» and —you are my waif—mine by the right of what the 
Alas: Frslish call flotsom and jetsom—for none but myself 
ral rose, eS picked such «a —T weed out of the 
water. 
ported 6 Isidora! ” 


«True, Julien; but you are nobody. You know very 
well that, notwithstanding that proud look, C aptain Mantez 

would not, do all that you could, ‘at your intercession, have 
had these poor {lis brought on board.” 

«Why ?” said I sharply, for the first time breaking 
silence. . 

# Because,” 
gho might call himself her countryman, should be so inhu- 
man,—“ because he thought, by the construction of the 
eofin—(a boat I think you call it, which contained you)— 
that you were English.’ 

«Ah! did he indeed ? May heaven forgive me, if I re- 
member not this.” 


agazine 


2CKED 


said she hesitatingly, as if ashamed that one 











= * Ardent Troeghton,” said. my amonitress ‘mildly, but? 
all my emphatically, “ I fear me that your Crag 0 evil—I 
ought, never saw you so disturbed before. My friend; reflect 
7 E the awful fate of that brave James Gavel; over whom 
snded by fy 700 have So often made me weep. I did not wish, by my 
ing wih pating, te call upon your brow a spot so large and so ret, 
bis Vein, If you will not pe rmit me to claim you wholly as my 
ally ani bondsman, still I have my right of salvage in’ youman| 
akes th eighth, I belicve—so I shall select. my share, and take 
eroly i I face—so unrufle it, if you please.” 

“Oh! not the face,” said [ vehemently, “ but the} 


arms; and in all honourable and brotherly service, the 
heart also.” 

As I thus spoke, Julien shook me cordially. by the 
hand, and the almond-shaped and large dark eves of Isi- 
dora swam in a brilliant’ moisture, through which a} 
strange and lambent fire seemed struggling. 1 did not 
understand it. 

“Well,” said Julien laughing, “ now that we have fin- 
ished our heroics, will your excellency eondescend to em. 
tark? Captain Mentez waits to take leave of you in his 
abia, The first cutter is manned for you alongside, and 
sour suite is already in the boat.” 

“And the dog? no inconsiderable member of what you 
we pleased to’call my suite.” 


and bis : . ‘ P 
ws te “O! the captain has taken that fine animal into especial 
self of farour—he intends to keep him.” 

aubs “Then, Don Julich, he shall keep me—we go together. 


But, really, in all sincerity, and in all sorrow, I am truly 
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my friend—we are equal T confess to you that this mas- 
querading has become a little awkward ; but we must stjll 
persevere in it, till we have got you on shore, you may 
then shake off my despised finery, the envoy will vanish of 
a secret mission, and Signior Troughton may diselvim for 
ever, in a sober suit of black, all acquaintance wit» Din 
Ardentizabello de Trompe Hilla; but, for my sake, lave 
the ship in full honours.” —__ 

“ For your sake, anything.” 

Julien thanked me by a pressure of the hand, and Tsa- 
dora, still more elequently, by a glance of those beau'iful 
eyes, that might madden the wise, and make the mad tame, 
so benignly soft was their expression. 

At this moment the valet of the thrice-puissant cap*ain 
came on another embassy, to invite us to a farewell colla- 
tion in the cabin. Conquering, for the sake of my noble 
the great dislike I had taken to his commander, I 
entered his-cabin, received with a dignified suavity the 

place of honour, drank the necessary toasts, and made the 


friends, 


customary speeches, 

3ut there was one below that weleomed me with heart- 
leordiality; and that was poor Bounder, the Newfoundland 
|dog, who was, much to his displeasure, chained up in one 
corner of the cabin. His expressions of delight at seeing 
me were frantic; and when I was about to depart, they 
became, by their Violence, incommodious to the company. 
Indeed, the priest, Xavier had cursed him through all the 
orms of the Catholic church, for, in going the length of 
his ‘chain, Hounder had, in his evolutions to approach me, 
twisted it round the right leg of the ecclesiastic, fairly 
wrenched him from his chair, and flung him prostrate 
upon the deck beneath the table. 

“ The dog svems strangely attached to you,” said Man- 
fez, as we were rising. 

“He was more strangely otached this moment to the 
worthy padre,” I replied. 

“ May the brute be macerated into ten thousand pieces 
of: undying agony,” said the Christian priest. “The abo. 
mination has rasped off the $kin from my shin, from the 
knee to the instép—see how the blood is oozing through 
my worsted stockings—I must to the surgeon’s. A curse 
upon the beast, and upon—all those who laugh at the sufier- 
ings of the’church of Christ.” 

“ You see, Don Mantez,” said 1, “that poor animal has 
been anathematized by the very patient and apostolic father 
—no good can now come upon his devoted head—he 
will bring misfortune to all, wherever he may be. So, 
with your permission, I will even take him on shere 
with me’ 

“ Not so, your excelleney—I have taken a fancy to the 
dog, and cannot part with him.” . Then looking sternly at 
the padre, he continued—for the captain was a bit of a 
Tartar, “if the good tather has cutsed the dog, he shall 
uncurse him—if he has placed a ban upon his head, for his 
own pleasure, he shall take it off for mine—and for what- 

ever fees the church may reasonably demand. No, no, we 
will keep the dog; and, when tke fine fellow gets a litdle 
more tame and used to us, let me see the man who will 
dare, then, to excommunicate and damn him to hell. In 
any thing else I should be most “happy to oblige your ex- 
ecllency.” ’ 

“ But the dog is mine.” 





bee grieved that I ever assumed this disguise, and am eager to 
—_ throw it off. Had I -known your intentions in thus trick- 
ome ing out me and poor dumb Jugurtha in these false colours, 
Deon I could never have lent «myself to the generous deception, 
d ps You know that you introdue:d me as the Persian envoy 
‘ before I was aware of your purpose, and I could not com. 
y De promise you. My heart, to its v« ry core, thanks you for 
chad your benevolent motives—and loves you for them, too, my 
ab dear Julien—but let me rid myself of this disguise at once, 
ifit be possible,” 
™ “It is not possible.” 
ae “Then am I truly sorry for it. You are an hidalgo— 
e ye noble by birth, and of high rank in your country’s military 
1 Cte rervice—I am nothing but a me rchant—not yet even that 
ght —for my father may choose to continue me, for some time, 
in his counting-house.” 
t itis “Yon a cle rk in a connting-house, with that lofly and 


haughty air!—that very military look !—the thing is eb- 
surd; but really, Ardent, you are unkind thus to force 


“ Yours!” 
“ Yes—I 
Bot here I was very seasonably interrupted by Isidora 
lacing her hand playfully on my lips, and exclaiming 
“Pon Trompe Hilla, when I get on shore to my uncle's, I 
will indemnify you for the failure of your requost, by giv 








%on me your self-disparageients. I have taken you as 
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ing you two pugs and a poodle—the latter as well trim-|he actually took his cigar out of his mouth, in order i 
med as our gallant captain’s whiskers.” enunciate his curses the more emphatically. We had og 

“ Ah, senora! you may say any thing,” said the cap-|thus drifted many yards astern of the vessel, than, remes, 
tain. bering the uncommon strength of the dog, I cried Out at the 

“ T have said too much,” thought I; “and yet I cannot |top of my voice, “ Bounder! Bounder! here, boy! here 
give up my noble friend, upon whose back I rested in the} I had hardly finished my call, when I beheld the gig, 
wild sea, when I was struggling hard with death.” ful animal, like a flying griffin, with his iron chain trai}. 

“ Will you sell the dog?” said I, forgetting that I was|behind him, darting through the window-gashes of 
not possessed of a single farthing. ‘The captain looked |cabin, the glass spinning in all directions, and in egy, 
seriously offended. quence of the height, and the “projectile force that he hag 

“When I sell my honour, not till then,” was the laconic | given himself in the leap, he came into the water With 
reply. tremendous splash, close to the quarter of the boat whe, 
I could do nothing more without betraying the ruse of|Captain Muntez was still standing, and passionately syey, 
Julien, which might have been attended with unpleasant jing; and before he had time to recover from the effceiyg 
consequences to my generous friends, so Mantez and I |this sudden shower-bath, Bounder was in the boat, and 
bowed to each other stiffly enough, and each wishing, the |overthrowing the impediment to get at me, the captig 
other the moderate wish, that he might live a thousand |was crushed down in the stern sheets, drowned with watz 
years, we all repaired to the deck previously to our going|from the saturated hair of the dog, and the chain draggy 
in the boats. But as I ascended the quarter-deck ladder, |ruthlessly over his face, blooding his nose apd blackeni 
the piteous, the almost human howl of the deserted animal, | his eyes, ‘ With another spring, which he took from te 
went through my bosom like the ery of a drowning bro-|face of the prostrate commander, he was in the boat,a 
ther. I hurried into my boat with Don Julien de Araguez|at my feét, lavishing wpoa me every token of rapture, 
and Donna Isidora, and there I found Jugurtha waiting} At this Jugurtha gave his shrill, metallic-sounding shrie 
for mie. Before we shoved off, Captain Mantez was also|of triumph, and letting go his hold of the other box, 
seated in his barge, the dog howling all this,time, so as to|clapped his hands for very pleasure. At the ‘sudden fall 
be distinctly heard, and my choler rising rapidly. the captain, the crews of both boats indulged in a py 

I looked forward, and there I saw my mute, in his ori-|longed shout of merriment, which was more than half & 
ental costume, fumbling with the poniard. that’ he carried |rision, and the boats were some distance asunder befor 
in his vest, and looking with more than a demon’s hate at | Mantez arese, and displayed his countenance, covered wih 
the captain. I had seen before, but had not much remarked|blood. He spoke not. Looking at me fixedly, he clenehed 
upon similar looks that the negro had bestowed upon |the fist of his right hand, and then extending his thumb, 
Mantez. But now, sitting as he was, directly facing me, lhe pointed it, wit! several jerks, significantly downwards, 
he made me shudder, by the more than inferpal spite that} “ Ardent ‘Trougliton,” said Julien, “ that man will asas 
contorted every feature. sinate you.” 

Now, Spanish seamen are not very expert in the ma-| “ Never fear, Julien, I will be on my guard.” 
nagement of their boats. It was blowing rather fresh,| Just then, so pleased was I with my triumph, that] 

However, nosooner did my feet agaia 
themselves immediately from each other, but were drep- |teueh the Spanish soil, than more serious ideas occupiel 
ping together astern, and I was all this time agonized by|my every thought. Without. any mutual explanation, is 
the howling of the dog. In spite of all my endeavours to|stead of endeavouring to find our respective homes, w 
keep down my passion, the black drop of blood in my|went to the English hotel; and in what foreign town d 
heart was fast expanding itself, and driving me info fury.| note is there not one that rejoices in that denomjnation? 
At one howl, more piteous than any I had yet heard, for-|. After Julien had seen his luggage, that the boat's cre 
getting the risk that I ran, and my two noble-hearted pre-|had brought from the boat, safely stowed away, and that 
servers, between whom I was sitting, I started upon my | Donna Isidora had retired to make some repairs in bet 
feet in the stern-sheets of the boat, and lifting my hands |toilette, for Bounder, in his joy, had wetted us all the 
in a menacing attitude, I shouted, “ Mantez, by G— I |rouglily, we debuted long and anxiously upon my futur 
must, and I will have that dog! Men, pull on board !” | procee dings. What was the result of these deliberation, 

The boats, at this moment, were alinost clear of each Ithe sequel of this auto-biography will show. 
other, when Jugurtha, the moment I spoke, with a savage| Shortly after our arrival at the English hotel, and whea 
shriek of joy, reached over, and seized hold of the gunnel|{ Lad just got Jugurtha and Bounder properly housed— 
of that in which was the commander. Mantez also started indeed, | may say concealed—a lumbering, heavy, and 
up in an ungovernable rage, and, as well as he could, from jgilded vehicle, drawn by five mules, drove up to the door, 
the multiplicity of his oaths, ordered the men in our boat|and a solemn, though kindly-looking old gentleman alight 
to put us on shore immrediately. ‘This, however, could not led. Of conrse, I was too wise to make my appearantt, 
be done by the crew, whilst the negro grappled so firmly |secing that I was so shortly to shake off by dignified 
with the bow of Mantez’s own boat. The confusion in/|titles. However, I had a good view of the Don from the 
both boats was very great. Isidora leaned ‘back in a state| window. In about half an hour he drove away, taking 
almost of insensibility, and Julien was vainly employed in jwith him Isidora‘and the old female ccusin of many Te 
atlempts to make me sit down. ‘The crews of both the | moves, who had attended her on ship-board, and served her 
barge and cutter, imitating their commander, began to jat once as a companion and seandal-scarer. 
swear also, and then was the contention, of voices, the } “That old noble,” said Julien, “who has just taken my 
splashing of oars, and the vociferating of contradictory or-|cousin home with him, is named Don Manuel Alvazez, and 
ders by every une. Jugurtha, however, held on, and thus is maternal uncle to us both. You know that we are of 
both boats drifted astern, directly under the windows of phans. Isidora has, like most of the daughters of the im 
the cabin, the boat that ccntained wnyself and {ricnds still) provident hidalgus of this distracted country, no fortune 
being the outermost. whatever; what little rem:ined of her father’s patrimonial 

Mantez must have been dreadfully enraged indeed, for|estates, her two broticrs have long dissipated. And |, 





with a little ruffling sea, and the two boats did not free |cared for nothing. 
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Jjoioo, exoepting a few small bags of doubloons, am no)your address. I will not fail to acquaint you at the earliest 
inter off. I learn from my uncle, that our French king |opportunity of my whereabouts.” 
gain, Joseph, has not only seized my hereditary and} Afler this, I immediately went out, and purchased for 
aaly estate in Old Castile,,but has actually’ given it to one Jugurtha a seaman’s jacket and trowsers, and having re- 
sihis generals. Spain is now no country for me.” turned and equipped him in them, we both went and made 
«Why, dear Julien, did you not accompany your cousin | our adieuz to Don Julien. I then caution -d the negro 
uncle’s 2” -|fully as to his conduct, forbidding him, on avy «ccount, to 


«What! and-leave you here! I informed him that a|rove about the streets, and to take care to |eep, for the 
friend of mine, a fellow passenger, expected a cartel from | present, Bounder in-doors with him. Haviny waited till it 
in Mantez, and that, in honour, I was bound to see|was tolerably dark, we went forth in search of another inn. 


yoo through the affuir.” , ‘This we soon found; and having, with much difficulty, 
[could only reiterate my sense of the many obligations| procured two dark, private rooms, one for myself, and ‘the 
iy which he had bound me to him. We spent the day to-jother for my attendant, and ordering supper at nine 
“ther at the inn, and Mantez, though he must have known |o’clock, was determined again to change my habiliments. 
fam his boat’s crew where we were, sent no challenge. As I sate at the window of the hotel where we first 
As the evening approached, I entreated Julicn to leave /alighted, which was situated in the principal street of the 
me, asking him only to lend ine the most quiet suit of|town—a noble one, certainly,.of more than a mile long, 
in clothes that he possessed. I well knew that he was| broad, and handsome, and ornamented with a. row of tall 
ishing for the company of his beautiful cousin, and Ij poplars on either side—as I sate at this windgw, when 
inted ovt to him that I could not long support the fic-|towards evening the inhabitants began to emerge from 
fiious character that he had caused me, so unintentionally their dwellings, I observed many groups of young men in 
wo my part, to-assume. very tattered and much-patched long, dark cloaks, and 
“You know, Julien,” I continued, “ that I will not go to|large, battered cocked-hats. ‘Their appearance wae deci- 
ny father’s until I can prove to him that I am my father’s|dedly clerical, and this was increased -by their not hesitat- 
” ing to beg of the better-dressed persons whom they met. 
*Well, Ardent,” was his kind reply, “I know that in|'These cloaked gentry, Julien informed me, were students 
J this you will act with that solidity of judgment that you | from the University of Valencia, who had begged their way 
Come with me to my bed-room that I may take}from their college, to enjoy, during the heats of summer, 
lave of Don Ardentizabello de ‘Trompe Hilla.” the cooler atmosphere of the sea-washed Barcelona. I had 
] was soon attired in a well-fitting suit of sables. The}an excellent view of many of these future ‘lawyers and doe- 
leary black whiskers were shaved away, the fierce musta-|tors, for, in this street, the middle of the road is appro- 
dios and the favori disappeared, and involving my neck |priated as a lounge for foot-passengers, whilst the car- 
ina white handerchief, 1 was again almost disguised. Injriages passed to and fro on both sides close to the houses. 
te meek civilian that stood before him, Julien could no| As one of .these students, I determined to disguise my- 
loger recognize the militaire, bearded like the pard. self, Sallying out from*my inn, I had not wandered far, 
“[ can now,” said he laughing, “ well understand why | before I came to a frippier’s, and Was soon accommodated 
ya were once called Quict ‘Troughton. You appear as|with a cloak and hat, at a very sinall disbursement indeed. 
alin and as thoughtful as a stoic philosopher. Iam sure,|I then purchased the ample Spanish national cloak, and 
vithout they look steadily into your face, none of the| returned to the inn, supped, and slept. 
ews of the ship from which you landed, not even Man-| ‘Fhe whole of the next day I occupied, dressed as a stu- 
tz, would recognize you. But we must furnish so res-|dent, in perambulating the town, looking into the various 
yeable a person with pocket-money. Here, take this|churches, threading its narrow, though clean streets, and 
hug of doublooms: it is a small one truly, but it will last }in vainly endeavouring to recall to my recollection some 
jouuntil you. are recognised by your father.” spot that had been fantiiar to my childhood. One cir- 
“We will not mar,” said I, “the tranquillity of our}cumstance gave me a little uneasiness; I made several in- 
perfect friendship by any great pecuniary obligation. I|quiries for the abode of the English-merchant, Signior 
uke ten only of these: it is enough—not another word—I | Troug!iton; but none either knew it, or the name. This 
vill give you an order for them on the house of Falcke|did not, however, long prey upon my mind, though I 
wiCo. in Lothbury. But you must permit me to ante-|sheuld have felt a ceep satisfaction in gazing even upon 
tite it—there—I assure you that it is negotiable.” the walls that contained my father, my mother, and my 
“I take your security, Ardent, only in order that I may |sister Honoria; upon all of whom my fancy had been 
tae your mind. But it strikes me, that as you have |strangely at work. 
ld me that you have been in the habit of curresponding,| In these wanderings I occupied the morning, and at 
t intervals, with your family, that you might identify |two o'clock I went and dined at the Mesa Redonda of the 
yourself to your father by means of your autograph, |first hotel of the plece. Little as I care for these things, 
which, I see, is by no means a, bad one, and decidedly En-|1 found the dinner ample, good, and various, and the com- 
gis,” pany very promiscugus. ‘There J learnt all the rumours of 
“No, I cannot take this step. I cannot sulqnit myself) the day, amung which the retreat of Sir John Moore, and 
to the cross-examination that a wary merchant might deem |the asserted advance of another body of French forces upon 
meessary ; and when at length I had struck a balance in|Catalonia. Every one spoke cautiously, excepting those 
ny favour, to use the language of the ledger, to be ac-}who were decidedly of the French party. They indeed 
inwledged doubtingly, and perhaps treated with caution | were clamorous enough, I listened to, and treasured up, 
wtil some person shall come, or circumstance transpire to}everything I heard. In the afternoon I visited the public 
verily my ipse dixit. Now, Julien the only favour that at |walk, which was crowded to excess ; and this was the 
wesent I ask of you is, to tell the people in the house that, | first time that I had a fair opportunity of scrutinizing the 
the military officer, his man, and dog, have suddenly and Spanish ladies, arrayed in their graceful national dress. 
wivately departed for Madrid, and to stay here just one |'T'hey certainly made a most pleasing impression upon me; 
if hour after I have taken my departure. Give mejand, though they were all attired so nearly alike, that 
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they might have heen mustered into a goodly regiment, I 
asked fur no variety to break the uniformity. ‘This cos- 
tume consisted, at that time, of a plain black silk gown, 
sitting tiyhtly to the figure, and wondrous and wisely short 
in the skirts—for the Spanish soil is trod by feet, and bewn- 
tified by ankles, that would adurn the courts of heaven— 
and the coquettish and aggravating mantilla, falling grace- 
fully over the head, now partially veiling an eye that 
would, however, still dart its fire through the meshes of 
the dark lace, and now setting off the pure and transparent 
brown of the throat of some, or contrasting with the deli- 
cate When you add to 
this, that each lady bore in her small hand a fun, that 
seemed really to be the legitimate wand of the graces, 
now languidly opened, coquetting with the zephyrs, now 
closed with a sharp report, as if awakening allegiance of 
love to a fresh sense of its duty, now weving away from 
the presence a bore or a pesado, now beckoning around the 
lovely owner “the modest youths, who waited only for the 
gracious signal to come and pay their adorations, in the 
soft utterance of their “ pasiega senoras.” As the Spanish 
lechugina can do anything with her fin but cool herself, 
she generally employs it in the warming of others. 

Then the walk of these senoritas! How in heaven do 
they manage it? Talk about dancing as being the poetry 
of motion—what poctry? Perhaps ari artiste, who- lives 
on the toes and heels of his fellow creatures, will tell you 
that in the epic is represented the stately minut t—in the 
odes, with its stroplies and anti-trophes, is figured ‘out the 
quadrille, with its variations and setts—that the Bacchana- 
lian song js nothing more than a Scotch reel set to words 
—that a tender anaercontic is only a bad imitation of the 
valse—and that there is no poctry in the world that can 
adequately express-the cnergy of an Irish jig, with the ex- 
ception of the mad lyrics of some moderts whiskey-drink- 
ing Pindar. Yes, we may grant that dancing is the poetry 
of motion; but the walk of a true Spanish lady is some- 
thing more. Old father Earth must be in eestacies at hav- 
ing such sweet little pit-a-pattings soothing his aged bosom, 
when the Spanish donuas condescend to walk upon it. 

I looked upon my countrywomen, and grew proud. 

But this monotony of costume did not extend to the male 
There was the stout and tail 


whiteness of the skin of others. 


portion of the promenaders. 
Catalonian, with his gay and variously-ornamented jacket, 
with his lawless gait and his mountaineer look: his wide 
and loose trowsers bound to his waist with his red sash, 
from which emerged the haft of his cuchillo, (dagger- 
knile,) to every male Spaniard as necessary as the fan to 
the lady. Nor did the long white cap, hanging hall-way 
down the back, outré as is the article itsel!, alter or deterio- 
rate from his picturesque and martial appearance. Cross- 
ing him with a haughty stare, or passing hin with an am- 
Litious stride, appeared the swarthy Andalusian, even more 
gay, and a great deal more refined. Not so tall, nor so 
broad as the Cataldnian, his slender and graceful figure 
seemed formed only of layers of muscles. Evidently of 
Moorish origin, his bushy whiskers, black as the darkest 
shades in the raven’s wing, add a graceful terror to his 
darkling features. The Andalusian is, with all this ferocity 
of appearance, decidedly a beau, He is attired point de. 
vise—nothing like carelessness in any part of his cquip- 
ment. You can discover no flaw—no soil in his light and 
small jacket, not a partiele of grease or dust in his tonuish- 
looking figured hat; whilst his breeches and gaiters, 
wrougiit all over with curiou seem, so closely do 
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colours, were strongly contrasted by the primitive simnts 
of the Valentiin peasant, that actually, sang culottes, 
ed, unconstious of a blusli, among the brilliant knots 
Barcelonian fashion. The howest man wore nothin; 

i single and simple white garment, by no means ao he 
finished, or so tastefully worked as a Kentish pre 
which, lashed round his waist, reaching nearly 


to his knerg 


left his sun-Lurnt, mahogany-colonred legs be : 
vauring sandals of the rudest construction, Sead am 
iW hite cap, but neither was it full ner pendalots, lie 
Jowing vanity of the Catulonian. The ser Ne Was abso g 
versilied by the various uniforms of the military, the wide 
<preading hats of the canonigos, and here and there, by 
eral ly garments of the Carmelite monk, the Tope-cinetyy 
ed grey vest of the Cordellier, and the rosy gills of ti 
jolly Benedi¢tine.” Bat, at this period, monachism Was ay 
ill odour, and the brethren moved throug 
tealthily, casting -eround them such beehe of dae 
=e proved oder J were not poe fir martyrdon 
i¢ beggars were bold, vociterous, and elaborately dj 
ag ; , rately disgus, 

As I looked ‘in silence on this scene, which had all te 
variety and lizarre appearance of a masquerade, my joy 
in my native country, which the sight of the females ha 
inspired, was materially diminished; so I strolled forth 
fron this peacock-pacing crowd, who were thus, in fil 
Slown vanity, displaying their fine and their nasty feather, 
tareelona, that 1 might 
sati te my gaze upon the noble range of mountains thy 
rose behind the town, and which, extending from north » 
south, as far as cye can reach, are covered with verdare tp 
their very summits, 

There was peace, and even exaltation, in the contemph. 
Musing on the singularity of my_ position, an 
generally disregarding the heartspoken salutations of th 
country people whom I met, the sun had nearly bidde 
himself behind the hills before I thought of turning m™ 
ace homewards; the consequence of which was, that tk 
evening, with its misty and purpled twilight, had gather 
round me, when I found myself under the high proma 
tory, ou which the extensive fortifteations frown, that om 
mand the harbour and awe the city. When I was faith 
within the shadow of this cannon-clad hill, it had econ 
so dark, that it was hard to reeognize even an acquaintant, 
and I found, what wenderers are generally apt to do, that] 
had lost ny Way. Luéhily, 1 discovered a person enveloped 
in the usual cloak, and, touching my cocked hat resped 
ily, [ advanced towards him, in order that 1 might 
ceive directions how to gain the nearest gate, 

“You are welcome, Sir Student,” said the gentlema, 
“in the name of St. Luke, and the other holy evangelists’ 
thrusting a Spani-h dollar into my hand. “ Now leaveme, 
<ind sir, for I would be alone.” — 

By his voice, 1 immediately knew the speaker to bem 
benevolent yourg friend Julien, and mutual explanation 
and congratulations ensued. He had but a melanchoy 
tale to tell me, for his affairs were in a much more dese 
rate condition than he had supposed, and he had chosa 
the solitary spot in which T had found him, in order tom 
minate upon them without interruption, Our Convers: 
tion became serious, and whtn we entered the town, # 
had left worldly, and were discoursing upon immortal, sub 
jects, Instead of seeking our respective abodes, we paced 
to and fro till nearly midnight, under the shade of the 
cathedral. In this conversation we laid bare our Yy 


tion. 





they fit him, as nothing more than an outside and elegantly 
tatooed skin. 
But this superfluity of gaicty, and lavish experiditure of 


hearts, and as the impression it made upon me had grea! 
results upon my atier-fate, I shall give a short abstract ¢ 
it, After we had mutually ccknowledged the fathomnless 
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je, ond the unltounded beneficence of the Creator, anc 
some very fine hypotheses upon the existence of 

oil, whieh served only to entangle our senses in a net, Ju- 
jn, Weaning a little more heavily on my arm, to make 
hat he said sufficiently impressive, said, “ Ardent, a stat 
ofperfect, unalloyed, and eternal h»ppiness is inconceivable 
fp the human sense. Bliss, the most eestatic, the most 
must, to be appreciated, have sometl.ing with which 
ipenutrast itself? Nothing can measure itself by itselt; 80, 
otrary to what many divines have prowulyated, I anv in- 
dincd to think, that, in the blissful state of our after-life, 
ie memory of the woes and tribulations of this miserable 
yorld will be permitted to us; consequently, the good man 
sho has suffered most here, must, necessarily, have a 
grater portion of h ippiness hereafter—but I have not ad- 
need this, ‘Troughton, as a dogma of faith, but merely to 
igttoduce a subject that has many times given me much 
ainand of whieh you, my dear friend, are the unconscious} 
igficter.”” } 

«[! tell me what you. mean immediately.” 

‘Through the horrers of that dreadiul shipwreck that 
rou have described to me so vividly, you must, in mind 
body, have endured the greatest pangs « f which he- 
mrity is capable; that these pangs were such, that state 
of exhaustion in which you were found sufficiently prove. 
When you were taken on, board our tessel, when your 
tones had recovered their flesh, your check the glow of 
alth, and your mind its serenity, J did expect a greater 
sow of gratitude.” 

«Tungtete‘ul! 
yu annihilate me! rather than you should think so, | 
vould kneel at your feet, and beg of you to slay me.” 

“Not to me—not to me, my. Ardent! You owe me 
wing. Leok up to your heavenly Protector! Could 
uy thing that the mind afman cn conceive, be more like 
te contrast of immortal h ippiness dnd mortal misery, than 


O, Julien, you crush me to the earth! 


tlis representation of it that you suffered and enjoyed in 
tesea,and in the ship, below? and yct you never ac- 
inowledged this great mercy in conversation, in public 
jeyer, or, I fear me, in, private devotion.” 

“With shaine I confess I did not—you search my heart 
ervelly.” “ih 

“Not erucl!y, but most kindly, most lovingly, most bro- 
therly. Isidora and I did not look for this hardness of 
heart,” 

“Julien, I am debased before. you—to-nig!t, in the soli- 
tude of mv chamber % 

“It will not suffice—do it—vet it will net suffice. De 
yu see this noble fane—observe how heaven-wrd its time- 
vom pinnacles aspire. See the glorious moon rising above 
hem, transcendant purity, like a justified soul, that has just 
thrown off the trammels of the grave. Is there not a holi- 
uss shed round this spot—does it not enter your heart ?” 

“It does; but the difference of our faiths!” 

“What of that, are there two faiths in gr:.titude? Ir thu 
Wieties of faith be varicties of error of man—if God he 
tly sought, he will pardon them for the sake of the love 
bebears him, that made him sacrifice his own Son for 
man’s salvation, Come to him with an honest thirst fur 
uth, and in purity of. spirit; and though your interces- 
‘ous mdy rise from the foot of the altar of a Roman 
Catholic church, depend upen it that they will be accept- 
able.” 

“0, Julien! surely you do not wish to convert me?” 

“God. forbid! if we Catholics are sinners in our multi 
jlied rites and ceremonies, 1 ask you, a sinner yourself, to 
‘one to-morrow and kneel amongst us. The fumes of 
‘erstition that yoa think do, and that I candidly con‘ess 


de la Mar. 
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may, surround the prayers that we utter, rest assured, that 
if these prayers come in a contrite’ spirit from the heart, 


ere they reach the root of that holy buildirig, in the eye of 
the All-merciful, they will be purified. 


This noble pile is 
dedicited to God first, and next especially to Nostra Senora 
To-morrow, at noon, there will be a grand 
All seafaring men, who have 
nade vows in the hour of danger, will come and bring 
their offerings to the Vircin. Ardent Troughton, for the 
sake of your fiiend——for the sake of your immortal soul, 


procession to her honeur. 


enter with these di vout men; fer who has been more mi- 


raculously preserved than yourself?” 

“T will.” 

“And smile not, Ardent,’ at the many absurdities you 
will see. ‘They are not of the spirit, yet they assist q slug- 
gish soul to awake to a sense of piety. ‘lhe tinsel, and 
the banners, and the frankincense, and the relics, look upon 
them as types or as vain things—it matters not, only be 
there.” 

“1 will.” , 

“And do not despise the humble offerings of the wea- 
ther-heaten seamen.” . 

“ T will be there, Julien, and will also bring my offering 
—a repentant and a subdued heart.” 

Each of us were moved ; we bade God mutually to bless 
us, and’ sought our homes. 

That fatal promise!. Petter had I perished with James 
Gavel in the sea than I had made it—better had J died 
that night, when I had recommended myself to heaven, 
than to have kept it. Fool that I was to listen to the well- 
meant sophistries of my friend! What had I to do with 
this popish masquerading? With wilful blindness I rush- 
ed upon’ my fate, 

The next morning, when the flush of enthusiasm had 
subsided, bitterly did ] repent having made the promise to 
go and worship in a Romish church. I remembered me 
of almost the last words that the good old merchant Falcke 
had spoken tome at parting. Still I held my promise to 
be sacred. I resclved so much to ubstract’myself in prayer 
and } ious contemplation that the passing pageantry around 
should be lost upen me, 

Ilaving written a fall account of all my adventures to 
my Lae principal, my father’s agent, Mr. Falcke, and de- 
tailing to him exactly my present position, and requiring 
him either to send out one of his sons to arrange matters, 
er such vouchers as wolld fully identify me with my fa- 
ther, and enable him to recover the insurance upon the lost 
brig Jane and her cargo, about noon I repaired to the 
chureh of Nostra Senora de la Mar. 

On my way thither [ pzssed by the procession, but F 
studiously avoided looking at it, and entered the church, 
where I was clmost alone. J knelt before the superb altar- 
piece, and T trust that, for what I there did, my Protestant 
friends will not condemn me. ‘Thus having kept faith with 
Julien, though. the illiberal may think that I endangered 
my own, I was about to depart, when the clangor of mu. 
sical instruments and tle loud braying of trumpets arrest- 
ed my steps. ‘The wide doorway of the church was imme. 
diately filled up with a dense and gorgeous precession, of 
which it would be idle to describe all the details: suffice it 
to say, that it was a mixture of grandeur and absurdity. 
Various saint*, both male and female, rudely earved, highly 
rouged, and dressed after the most recent fashion, were- 
borne in cars on men’s shoulders: there were relics and 
there swere banners in profusion. ‘Towering above the rest 
was a colossal figure fourteen feet high, meant, heaven 
only knows by what association of ideas, for St. Joseph, 
for it was dressed in a vivid and light green coat, breeches. 
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of the most eye-irradiating crimson, and yellow Hessian 
boots, whilst upon his head he carried the true Spanish hat, 
adorned by a splendid white plume. The skill of the 
sculptor in wood not being at all equal to his piety, the 
whole figure was misshapen and the countenance ludi- 
crously ugly. However, as tlis worthy saint carried his 
face so high above the heads of all the others, the devout 
spectators bowed theirs down the more lowly to him. 
Among other vanities, I noticed that there was in the centre 
of the pageant, a highly-decorated and lofty, but untenant- 
ed car. 

But there was one part of this procession that had in it 
a touching interest, and that was some thirty honest-look- 
ing sailors,'who advanced, in the midst of this mummery, 
up the aisle, to lay their offerings at the feet of our Lady 
of the Sea. Stern and rough as were their features, there 
was nota dry eye among them, They were grateful; and 
gratitude is a prayer and an incense that the Omnipotent 
will always accept. It is true, that they thought more 
cunningly to propitiate that awful Being by offering at the 
shrine of the Virgin mother wax candles of various sizes, 
little waxen and. tawdrily-attired saints, and, what the pious 
padres valued much more, sundry small canvas babs of silver 
coin. Still, in this part of the ceremony, and in the de- 
portment of the mariners, there was something imposing. 
Not one of them who had not been snatched by the hand 
of Providence into safety from the gaping deep, or the hor- 
rible death of the wave-lashed roek. Though this henest 
crew were flanked on each side by some bushels of deeay- 
eaten bones, all gifted with,the power of miracle-working, 
and were surrounded by a band of brawny fellows, each 
carrying an immense wax candle ten feet high and of a 
proportionate thickness, the unlit end of each ot these can- 
dies being fixed in a socket on the knee of the bearer, and 
belted, for more security, round his waist; though a thou- 
sand other fooleries equally grotesque and ridiculous ac- 


companied this exhibition, I fet no inclination to mock, no 
disposition to deride. 

The offerings of these worthy fellows were received on 
an immense octagon-shaped silver platean, carried by eight 
When each votary had 
deposited his tribute, I thought that the show was over, and 


priests, in snow-white vestments. 


again rose from my knees to depart. Would that I. had 
gone! Would that I bad then known I stood upon the 
crisis of my fate! 

A sudden and triumphant peal of the organ fixed me to 
the spot. The lofty and carved gothic roof shook to the 
harmonious echoes, and the ground vibrated under my feet 
as if it partook of the divine melody. ‘Then rose the choral 
hymn to the Virgin mother—the young, the beautiful, th 
blessed! As the spirit of purified love they salutedher— 
with endearing, farniliar, household expressions, they called 
upon her: for her intercessions. They intreated that her 
beneficence might breathe over the sea, and that, as shej 
herself’ had been mortal, she would still rergember them in 
her beatified immortality. True it is that this exulting 
hymn was chaunted forth in rhyming monkish Latin ;. but 
it expressed the sentiments clearly, forcibly, and tenderly, 
and the music was sublime, and the choir excellent. 
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paid to it. In the mean time the acolytes surrounded {jp 
altar, and the officiating minister with the fragrant am, 
of frankincense, which, gradually spreading over the Wha 
building, ascended in graceful volumes among the tik 
earved work of the roof, and finally threw a: haze of 

mity about the procession that deprived it at once of iney, 
gruity. “The scene began to make upon me a painful jp, 
pression. I trembled; my heart fluttered; the tears wer 
in my eyes. I was strongly tempted to relieve the opps 
sive rapture that overpowered me by a wild shout, whe, 
as the priests had gained the highest step, and they, wit 
the picture, were almost lost in a glorious cloud of fy 
grance, organ and choir rang out in reverberating peakg 
tuneful thunder—Ave Maria, hallelujah ! A strong light 
burst forth from behind the altarpiece, and ‘a living, 
breathing divinity seemed to descend and bless the offering, 

It was jugglery—it was enchantment ! 

All the congregation were prostrate in an instant, 1 
on my knees, but I bowed not my head. [ was fascinate, 
Every faculty of my being had rallied to my eyes. The 
smiled before me the impersonation of faultless beauty; 
but it was a beauty that seemed to have been created wi 
my own soul from the beginning of all time, and, now fry 
ushered into mortal life, demanded the long-withheld syn. 
pathy, the adoration and the love of the slave that ms 
called with it into being to serve ‘it. 

How this prodigy of excelling loveliness. was attired,| 
knew not; by what trick she was conveyed through th 
opening canvas of the altar-piece, or in what manner, ale 
receiving and blessing the offerings, she was borne to tk 
triumphal car in the midst of the procession, near as I wa, 
I never sought to discover; all that I know is, that, whe 
she was paraded round the church, I kept close to her » 
possible, with my eyes fixed upon her radiant countenam, 
overturning in my progress every body who stood befor 
ine, without my seeing them when on their legs, or noticing 
them as I strode over them when prostrated on the martk 
pavement. 

Three times did she make the circuit of the chard, 
gracefully actioning out blessings to the crowd around be. 
Regardless of the buffets and the blows that I received,| 
still kept my position near her. Once, as she gently tun 
ed her head, out eyes met. I hate to talk about basilisk 
language has no words, poetry no numbers, to express the 
ommipotence of the attraction of that gaze—though her blue 
eyes were softer than the down on the youngest serapl’ 
wing, they drew my soul to them with a power stronge 
than death. I could not'take my gaze from off them; 
could the young and beautiful victim remove her regards 
from mine. Nor do I know how long this fixidity of lot 
ing would have. continued, had not my trampling dow 
those near me excited so much attention, that I was instant 
ly cast forth from the line of procession by a couple of stat 
huissicrs, 

But there was nothing tender, nothing consolatory inthe 
gaze of this imitation of divinity. I could read nothing a 
her eyes but an awful and deep speculation, a feeling d 
wonder and of terror-awakened curiosity. Ere I had® 





At each verse, the eight priests ascended one of the 
marble steps of the high altar, bearing with them the pla- 
teau of offerings, and on every step, as'they gained it, they 
bent on one knee, lifiing up their eyes with looks of devout 
supplication towards the altar-piece, which represented the 
Virgin with the halo of beauty and innocence around her. 
My eyes were directed towards her eountenance, which 
was exquisite ; and.I almast deemed that such an ineffible 


gained my position near her, the exulting hymn. broke fort 
once more, the fumes of the frankincense again arose, 
altar-picce was veiled in clouds, and, borne through the ac- 
cumulating mists, the representation of the Virgin mother 
disappeared. 

My strained eye-balls watched her to the last, and when 
the folding canvas, which I-could just perceive through the 
smoke, ¢losed upon, her, I knelt down near the rails of the 
altar, and burying my face in my hands, I closed my &7% 














expreseion of graciousness deserved the idolatry that was 











iyi encourag ed my mind to linger,over every feature that 
{had lately looked upon so rapturously. 







er. The organ, in melodious tones, sighed itself .to silence; 

. jon and the crowd gradually retired; at length, 
ng the i iests departed one by one,—yet I heeded 
Ze of guj, I the numerous prices eparted one by one,—ye 





pot all this; nor knew that I was alone. 
Thus absorbed, and still in the same position, I began to 









a _ prmy soul for an answer—but she was bewildered. “Can 
the opp, fp tis be love? so suddenly ? was she really mortal? I know 
hout, whe, ierintimately —I have conversed with her—I have watch- 
they, wig ed her—prayed with her— rejoiced with her—but where ? 





Filer,” said I to myself bitterly, “ I have two existences, 

[am mad. Quiet Troughton! .O that I had never 
jf my high seat in the dark counting-house in the city! 
Thisinsatiate heart can now never be filled with content—~ 
yer again know peace. ove her—no—that is not the 
jeling’ I only know that lam wretched.” And Lagain 









tant, 1} fenk into a painful reverie. . 
fascinate, fy How long I thus refnained, I know not; but I was at 
€8. Then fp kngth aroused by ‘a smart slap on the shoulder, and on look- 
88 beauty: (ing op I saw Julien’s countenance smiling above me. 





«0” said he, “what alone at the foot of the altar? 






cated with > 
1, now fry certainly you are the most devout man in Barcelma. 
iheld syn. fave I unintentionlly made a convert of you? But, se- 





tously how do you find the ceremonies of our church ?” 
*Detestable ? would to God that I had never witnessed 
them !” 








atti i 

2. 7. ‘This is ungencrous, Troughton. Perhaps you allude 
an afle [me more particularly to the living representation of the Vir- 
ram tothe gin Mary. ‘The practice is of great antiquity, and many 





we roused to devotion by these excitements, who otherwise 
yold not have a religious idea in their lives. The wise 
ad the truly devout see no harm in these typical represen- 
tilions. But, as a solemn piece of acting, did the Senorita 
bok the character ?”” 

“She was too divine. 
viilst I asked. , 

“The only daughter of a Spanish trader, whom the good 
ting Joseph has driven from Madrid, after having squeczed 
him as you would a sponge.” 

“Spanish! her golden hair, her transparent complexion, 
ber radiant colour, and her rounded form—how unlike is all 
isto the graceful, but tawny and meagre beauties of Spain! 
Secannot be Spanish, Julien.” 

“0! you don’t kndw your countrywomah. All the pure 
blood. is squeezed out of twenty Spanish girls, to make one 
fircreature like the Senorita : consequently, the dark beau- 
tesare unfairly dark, the fair ones unfairly fair. No; she 
is thoroughly Spanish, and the acknowledged beauty of 
hurcelona.” 

“Bat hername, good Julien, her name ?” 

“Sit is called the ‘Trottoni—a very merry and devout 
lide Catholic, I assure you.” a. 

“Yes, and you made more than an angel of her to-day. 
ny, sit,” said I with bitterness, “does this being, who is 





as] Was, 
hat, when 
to her a 
ntenane, 
od before 








Who is she?” and I trembled 

















y inthe il but celestial, dress in the usual mantilla, and wear 
thinga #§ sort Spanish, and peculiarly abbreviated petticoats ?” 

ling “Exactly ; or her beautiful ankles would have much rea- 
had 1 J #n to complain.” 





“And she can wanton with her fan, too, no doubt ?,’ 
“No woman in Barcelona manages that indispensable 
nore gracefully.” ° : 
“Good—very good—and she is kindly-natured too; and 
uy perhaps, condescend to light the cigar of a handsome 
citallero, and after a few gracious puffs, hand it to his 
nouth,” 
“It is the custom of the country, Ardent. She did me 
y eTes lat especial favour ‘last night.” 
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“The devil she did! But I like this—it doos mo gootl 
—infinite good.” 

“Would it not do you more good to be intreduced ‘to 
her? I met her at a tertulia, after I left you last night. 
I will take you to her house to-night, if you will.” 

“Never! neyer! I will not destroy the illusion I havo 
seen her only as she ought to be seen. Let us change the 
subject. I feel that I shall spend but a short, yct weary 
life, in chasing’ an ignis fatuus.” : 

Having resisted the pressing instances of my friend to 
accompany him, I repaired to my silent lodgings, to resist, 
by reflection, the wilfulness of a too sanguine temperament, 
which I felt was fast hurrying me to misery, perhaps to 
insanity ; but I could not rid myself of the vision of the 
Virgin Mary, and the torture of the horridly grotesque idca 
of seeing her with a lighted cigar in her mouht. 

The reader of course will perceive that I had fallen in 
love for the first time, that I did not know it, and, that being 
awkwardly placed, 1 was petulant and unreasonable. Who 
ever knew Jove to improve the character of cither man or 
woman, excepting in the eyes of the beloved object? For 
myself, I -grew impatient and irritable, rarely leaving my 
lodging until it was dark, and then I usually strolled out 
with Jugurtha and Bounder-along the sea-beach, assuring 
myself that I was the most unfortunate of men, and doing 
my best to prove my assertion. 

A fortnight has now elapsed, and I was daily growing 
more morose and melancholy, during the whole of which 
period I had never seen either Julien or Isidora. The few 
inquiries that I had made, convinced’me that my father and 
family were not at Barcelona; but my anxiety to see them 
had now long passed away. 

At length, I ventured to go and take a lodging for my- 
self and suite, beyond the walls of the town, as I should 
thus be liable to less molestation, and I might prolong my 
excursions with my two companions through the whole of 
the night, without fearing the annoyance of the sentinel, or 
the suspicions of the good townsfolk at my midnight ram- 
bles, 

It being now nearly the end of July, the weather proved 
intensely hot, and my suburban retreat became very grate 
ful. It was certainly a miserable cottage, but, thanks to the 
cares of Jugurtha, we were much better fed than lodged. 
I thus lived in rhore than retirement, for it was almost so- 
clusion, until the 3d of August, when my energies were 
once more most strangely brought into play. 

The night was dark and clear, and there was spread out 
above us ore of those delicious Spanish summer skies that 
is felt in every nerve as-well as seen. Jugurtha and my- 
self were we]l armed, for in Spain every body arms, accom- 
panied by Bounder, whose custom it was never to disarm, 
on the night of this day had made a much more extensive 
excursion than usual. We got into unknown paths, and, 
disregarding.the law of trespass, we went where the fra- 
grance of the dew-steeped orange-flowers was most tempt- 
ing. At length, we suddenly found ourselves close upon a 
long, low building, very unlike the villas of Spain, but re. 
sembling a good deal the cottage ornte of England. Good 
manners bade us immediately retreat; but the faint sound 
of music and song not only wooed us to stay, but to advance 
also. Who would not rather be invited than coereed? So 
we crept nearer to the mansion, and, as the windows, which 
reached the ground, were open, we had a tolerably distinct 
‘view of what was passing in the principal room. It was 
a domestic scene, with nothing picturesque about it, We 
were not near enough to distinguish the features of the 
small party, which consisted of an elderly gentleman a 





wowan in the prime of life, and a very young lady. 
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The old gentleman wore a well powdered wig, and was 
very busy at a writing-desk, sorting and docketing a variety 
of papers; the middle-aged lady was busy with a tambour} 
fraine, and the young female, who was singing to the eter- 
nal Spanish guitar, had her face shaded with her mantilla, 
and her figure partially tarnee from the only light, which 
was a large and shaded lamp, burning on the desk of the 
busy old gentleman. ‘The apartment did not seem to be 
too well furnished, yet there was that quict air of home 
over the whole scene, that was exquisitely soothing to my 
feelings. 

As to the singing, though I heard it plainly enough, I 
did not much notice it, for the pealing hymn which I had 
so lately heard in the church of our Lady of the Sea, was 
continually ringing in my cars. 


MILLER’S DAY 


, 


(<0 be continued.) 





From the Eclectie Review. 


A DAY IN THE WOODS. 

A connected Series of Tales and Poems. By 
Thomas Miller, Busket-Maker, Author of Songs 
of the Sea-Nymphs, §c. 12mo. pp. 338. London, 
1836. 


‘That the worldis overstocked with authors,’ 
says Mr. Miller, ‘is not to be disputed ; but it is 
equally true, that it is too ‘ full of basket-makers.’ 
Which path shall the author pursue! 


“Qh! how happy could he be with cither 
“Tf he were fully empfoyed.” 


Our reply would be, let him purstie both. 
These flowers ought assuredly to secure the sale 
of his baskets; and put him in heart to go on 
weaving atthe same time his osiers and his 
rhymes. Ifthere were not too many basket-mak- 
ers, we should have no authors; for it is only in 
densely peopled communities, where the hands 
are too numerous, that there are heads to spare 
for the author’s craft, or that a fund is created 
out of which to pay for the products of literary 
labour. But such a man as the Author of this 
volume cannot be a supernumerary at Nature’s 
board, He brings with him a ticket specially 
endorsed; and he will be welcomed, now he is 
known, with a ‘Friend, go up higher.’ 

The public have ceased to marvel at what 
might once have been regarded asa literary 
phenomenon—genius springing up, like a chance- 
sown seed, in the very footsteps of poverty. It 
is no strange thing now, to find peasants and 
operatives, ploughmen and weavers displaying 
powers of mind, and even a degree of refined 
taste and fancy, such as would once have been 
presumed to be peculiar to the edueated and pri- 
vileged classes. Still, there is something not a 
little extraordinary in Mr. Miller’s simple story, 
These pages are ‘the production of an entirely 
uneducated person, whe at theage of nine years, 
was thrust forth to gain a livellhood by the la 
bour of his hands’; and who, at the time of com. 
posing them, was altogether dependent for sup- 


IN THE WOODS. 


port upon his own manual labour in bagky 
making. ; ering 

‘Many portions of the volume were written amid the, 
tigue and exertion consequent upon several hours’ daily pep 
ambulation in the streets of the anetropolis, in UNsuccesg’ 
endeavours to dispose of his baskets; when his SDirit jay 
subdued by poverty and dissappointment, when eyen hp, 
had deserted his dwelling, and despair sat brooding by ji 
hearth.’ 

He had under these circumstances taken ‘yp, 
fuge in one of those silent alleys, of which thep 
is no lack in busy London, where hearts break 
daily, whose deep feelings are wholly unknow, 
to the gay and prosperous,’—when the Editorg 
‘«Friendship’s Offering” sought him out; hisy. 
tention having been excited by a passage jn, 
letter of the author’s read in his presence; anj 
after the perusal of a few of his poems, ‘essayei 
through the medium of the Annual alluded to,t) 
drag him from his obscurity.’ The merit of tly 
poems inserted in that volume did not escape oy 
notice ;.but we had no suspicion of the circyp. 
stances under which they had been compose, 
We had marked the following poem for extrag, 
and omitted it merely for want of room, Oy 
readers will agree with us, that apart fromal 
such considerations, it is one of no ordinary meri, 
rich with picturesque beauty and imaginatiy 
feeling. 


‘Tue Op Fountain. 


* Deep in the bosom of a silent wood, 
Where an eternal twilight dimly reigns, 
A sculptured fountain hath for ages stood, 
O’erbung with trees; and still such awe remains 
Around the spot, that few dare venture near;— 
‘The bubbling water spreads a superstitious fear. 


‘It looks so old, and grey, with moss besprant, 
And carven imagery, grotesque or quaint; 
Eagles and lions are with dragons blent, 
And cross-winged cherub; while o’er all a saint 
Bends grimly dawn with frozen, blown-back hair, 
And on the dancing spray its dead eyes ever stare. 


‘From out a dolphin’s mouth the water leaps, 
And frets, and tumbles to its bed of gloom; 
So dark the umbrage under which it sweeps, 
Blackened by distance toa dreary tomb; 
With murmurs fraught, and many a gibbcring sound, 
Gurgle, and moan, and hiss, and splash, and fitful bound. 


*O!"tis a spot where man might sit and weep 
His childish griefs and petty cures away. 
Wearied Ambition might lie there and sleep, 
And hoary Crime in silence kneel to pray. 
The fountain’s voice, the day-beams faintly given, 
Tell of that star-light land we pass in dreams to Heaven 


*There lovely forms in olden times were seen, 
And snowy kirtles waved between the trees} 
And light feet swept along the velvet green, 
And the rude anthem rose upen the breeze, 
When, round the margin, England's early daughters 
Worshipped the rough-hewn saint that yet bendso'et hb 





weters, 
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‘ Lovest thou to sing alone above the dews, 

Leaving the nightingale to cheer the night, 

When rides the moon, chasing the shadowy hues 

From dark robed trees, and scattering far her light 
O’er tarn and tower ?—But thou art with the sun, 
Looking on wood and vale, where low-voiced rivers: run. 


ne bent priest, Whcse locks were white as snow, 


! ‘ 
— hands and voice to pray : 


Would raise his trembling 


would be hushed, save that old fountain’s flow, 
That rolling bore the echoes far away. 
Perchance a dove, anid the foliage dim, 
Might raise & C00 then pause to list their parting hymn. 


I hear thy strain ;—now thou art nearing earth, 

Like quivering aspens moves cach fluttering wing; 
Rising in glee, thou comest down in mirth: 
Hast heard the seraphs to their Maker sing 
The morning hymn, and com’st to teach thy mate 
The anthem thou hast brought from heaven's gold-lighted , 
gate? 


But they are gone,—and ages have passed by ;— 

The inlaid missal will be seen no more; 
And beauteous forms and many a radiant eye 

That flashed with joy and hope in days of yore, 
tgdarkened.now, all still thejr bosom-throes. 
While that old Fountain’s stream through the deep forest 
-_ ‘Lute of the sky! farewell, till I again 
Climb these cloud-gazing hills! Thou must not come 
To where I dwell, nor pour thy heaven-caught strain 
Above the curling of my smoky home. 
Others .may hear thee sée thee, yet not stcal 
That joy from thy glad song whith at this hour J feel !” 


Our next specimen is fully equal to this in 
veauty, which is saying a great deal, especially 
considering the triteness of the subject. Who 
can listen to the skylark without.a gush of poet- 
ry at his heart ; and who that has an ear to drink 
nits ever-varing liquid song, is ever tired of list- 
ening! Countless successions of thesé songsters 
have been repeating the same anthems from the 
geation; and generation after generation of hu- 
nan beings have listened to them with the same 
sad and half-enviows feeling. And still, the 
genuine poet, like the lark itself, has the power 
tothrow the freshness of novelty or of variety 


Asa still more extraordinary specimen of the 
Author’s power; we must give ‘The Dying Wi- 
dow’, which hasa homely vigour ahd pathos that 
remind us of the few lyrical productions of 
Crabbe. Wedo not prefer such subjects, and are 
half disposed to resent having our critical digni- 
ty moved to tears by a ballad: nevertheless we 


into his strain, Listen! 
T™ THE SKY-LARK. 


‘Whither away ? companion of the sun, 

So high, this laughing morn? Are those soft clouds’ 
Of floating silver, which appear to shun 

Day's golden eye, thy home? or why, ’mid shrouds 
Oflosened light, dost thou pour forth thy song? ~ 
Iescend,'sunsloving bird, nor try thy strength thus long! 


‘Bihereal songster! soaring merrily, 
Thy wings keep time tothy rich music’s flow; 
Rolling along the sky celestially, 
And echoing o’ver the hill’s wood-waving brow, 
Along the flood, that back reficcts the sky, 
And thee, thou warbling speck, deep-mirrored from on high. 


‘And thou hast vanished, singing, from my sight! 
§ must this carth be lost to eyes of thine ; 
Around thee is illimitable light, 
Thou lookest down, and all appears to shine; 
Dright as above ! Thiné is a glorious way, 
Purilioned all around with goldon-spreading day! 


‘The broad unbounded sky is all thine own; 

The silvery-shceted heaven ‘is thy domain ; 

Noland-mark there, no hand to bring thee down, 
Glad monarch of the blue eternal plain ! 

Tothee is airy space far-stretching given, 

The vast unmeasured floor of chcrubim-trod heaven ! 


‘And thou hast gone, perchance to catch the sound 
Ofangel-voices, heard far up the sky; 
And wilt return, harmonious to the ground ; : 
Then with new music taught by those on high, 
Ascend again, and carol o’er the bowers 


cannot deny the talent of the artist. 
“THE DYING WIDOW. 


‘« Tnosk cold white curtain-folds displace— 
That form I would no longer see ; 

They have assumed my husband's faco, 
And all night long it looked at me; 

I wished it not to go away, 
Yet trembled while it did remain ; 

I closed my eyes, and tried to pray— 
Alas! I tried in vain. 


**T know my head is very weak, 

I’ve seen what fancy can create; 
I long have felt too low to speak, — 

Oh! I have thought too much of late— 
I have a few requests to make: 

Just wipe these blinding tears away ;— 
I know your love, and for my sake 

You will them all obey. 


*“ My child has scarce a month been dead, 
My husband has been dead but five ; 

What dreary hours since then have fled! 
I wonder Iam yet alive. 

My child"! through him Death aimed the blow, 
And from that hour I did decline ; 

His coffip, when my head lies low, 
I would have placed on mine, 


‘ Those letters which my husband sent 
Before he perished in the deep ;— 

What hours in reading them I’ve spent, 
Whole niglits, in which I could not sleep 

Oh! they are worn with many a tear, 
Scarce fit for other eyes to sce ; 

But oft when sad they did me cheer,— 





Of woodbines waving swect, and wild bee-bended flowers. 


Pray bury them with me. 





ar Eee 
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*“ This little cap my Henry wore, 
The very day before he died ; 
And I shall never kiss it more— 
When dead you'll place it by my side; 
I know these thoughts are weak, but oh! 
W hat will a vacant heart not crave? 
And as none else can love them so, 
I'll bear them to my grave. 


*« The miniature that still I wear, 
When dead I would not have removed: 
"Tis on my heart—oh leave it there, 
To find its way to where I loved ; 
My husband threw it round my neck, 
Long, long before he called me bride ; 
And I was told that, midst the wreck 
He kissed mine ere he died. 


‘“ There’s little that I care for now, 
Except this simple wedding ring ; 
I faithfully have kept my vow, 
And feel not an accusing sting: 
I never yet have laid it by 
A moment since my bridal day : 
Where he first placed it let it lie: 
Oh! take it not away ! 


*“ Now wrap me in my wedding gown, 

You searce can think how cold I feel; 
And smooth my ruffled pillow down: 

Oh! how my clouded senses reel! 
Great God! support me to the last! 

Oh, let more air into the room: 
The struggle now is nearly past, 

Husband and child! I come!”’ 

Of the narrative which composes the ground- 
work of the volume we shall only say that it is 
prose by a poet—a very pretty green basket- 
work to hold the flowers. 


whom I was so deeply interested, had just ex- 
pired. I was greatly shocked. It was scarcely 
an hour since I had seen him, and from the ap- 
parent improvement since my former visit, had 
ventured to speak most encouragingly ; and had 
even made some jesting allusion to the speedy 
prospect of his once more resuming his place at 
“hearth and board.” Alas! how short-lived 
were my hopes destined to be! how awfully 
was my prophecy to be contradicted ! 

No one but he who has himself experienced 
it, knows anything of the deep and heartfelt in- 
terest a medical man takes in many of the cases 
which professionally come before him; I speak 
here of an interest perfectly apart from all per- 
sonal regard for the patient or his friends. In- 
deed, the feeling I allude to, has nothing in com- 
mon with this, and will often be experienced as 
thoroughly for a perfect stranger as for one 
known and respected for years. 

To the extreme of this feeling I was evera 
victim. The heavy responsibility, often sud- 
denly and unexpectedly imposed—the struggle 
for success, when success was all but hopeless 
—the intense anxiety for the arrival of those cri- 
tical periods which change the character of a 
malady, and divest it of some of its dangers, or 
invest it with new ones—the despondence when 
that period has come only to confirm al} the 
worst symptoms, and shut out every prospect 
of recovery—and, last of all, that most trying, 
of all the trying duties of my profession, the 
breaking to the perhaps unconscious relatives, 
that my art had failed, my resources were ex- 
hausted, in a word, that there was no longer a 
hope, 

These things have preyed on me for weeks, 
for months long, and many an effort have | 
made in secret to combat this feeling, but with- 
out the least success, til] at last I absolutely 








From the Dublin University Magazin 


POST-MORTEM RECOLLECTIONS OF A| 
MEDICAL LECTURER. 


“ To die—to sleep—perchance to dream ,— 
Ay; there’s the rub.” 
Hamlet. 


Ir *was already near four o’clock ere I be- 
thought me of making any preparation for my 
lecture. The day had been, throughout, one of 
those heavy and sultry ones autumn so often | 
brings in our climate, and I felt from this cause | 
much oppressed and disinclined to exertion ; in-| 
dependently of the fact, that I had been greatly 
over-fatigued during the preceding week,—some 
cases of a most trying and arduous nature hav- 
ing fallen to my lot—one of which, from the im- 
portance of the life toa young and dependent 
family, had engrossed much of my attention, 
and aroused in me the warmest anxiety for suc- 
cess. In this frame of mind I was entering my 
carriage, to proceed to the lecture-room, when 
an unsealed note was put into my hands: 1] 


opened it hastily, and read that poor H——, for| 








dreaded the very thought of being sent for, toa 
dangerous and critical illness. It may then be 
believed how very heavily the news I had just 
received came upon me: the blow, too, was not 
even lessened by the poor consolation of my 
having anticipated the result, and broken the 
shock to the family. 

I was still standing with the half-opened note 
in my hands, when I was aroused by the coach- 
man asking, I believe for the third time, whither 
he should drive to'—I bethought me for an in- 
stant, and said, “ To the lecture-room.” 

When in health, lecturing had ever been to 
me more of an amusement than a labour; and 
often, in the busy hours of professional visiting, 
have I longed for the time when I should come 
before my class, and divesting my mind of all 


lindividual details, launch forth into the more 


abstract and speculative doctrines of my art. It 
so chanced, too, that the late hour at which I 
lectured, as well as the subjects I adopted, 
usually drew to my class many of the advanced 
members of the profession, who made this a 
lounge after the fatigues of the morning. 

Now, however, I approached this duty with 
fear and trembling: the events of the morning 
had depressed my mind greatly, and I longed 
for rest and retirement. The passing glance I 
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threw at the lecture-room, through the half-)dividual in childhood, when overcome by pas- 
opened door, showed it to be crowded to the|sion or overbalanced by excitement, the facul- 
very roof; and as I walked along the corridor,|ties run wild into all these excesses, which, in 
I heard the name of some foreign physician of|after years, develope eccentricities of character, 
eminence, who was among my auditory. | can-|and in some weaker temperaments, aberrations 
not describe the agitation of mind I felt at this|of intellect. Anecdotes illustrating this novel 
moment. My contusion, too, became greater as| position came thronging to my mind; and events 
I remembered that the few notes 1 had drawn|in the early years of some who subsequently 
up, were left in the pocket of my carriage,|died insane, and seemed to support my theory, 
which { had just dismissed, intending to return|came rushing to my memory. As I proceeded, 
on foot. It was already considerably past the|l became gradually more and more excited— 
usual hour, and | was utterly unable to decide |the very ease and rapidity with which my ideas 





how to proceed. I hastily drew out a portfolio|suggested themselves, increased the fervour of 


that contained many scattered notes, and hints|my “imaginings—till at last, I felt my words 
for lectures, and hurriedly throwing my eye |c ame with out. effort, and spontaneously, while 
across them, discovered some singular memo-|there seemed a co-mingling of my thoughts, 
randa on the suoject of insanity. On these I|which left me unable to trace connexion be- 
resolved at once to dilate a little, and if possible|tween them, while I continued to speak as flu- 
eke out the materials for a lecture. ently as before. I felt at this instant a species 
The events of the remainder of that day are|of indistinct terror of some unknown danger 
wrapt in much obscurity to my mind, yet I we ll} whic h impeded me, yet which was impossible 
remember the loud thunde ‘rs of applause which |for me to avert or avoid. I was like one who, 
greeted me on entering the lecture-room, and|borne on the rapid current of a fast flowing 
how, as for some moments I appeared to hesi-|river, sees the foam of a cataract before him, 
tate, they were renewed again and again, till,)yet waits passively for the moment of his de- 
at last summoning resolution, I collected myself|struction, without an effort to save. The power 
sufficiently to open my discourse. I well re-| which maintained my mind in its balance had 
member, too, the difficulty the first few sen-|gradually forsaken me, and shapes and fanta- 
tences cost me,—the doubts, the fears, the pauses, |sies of every odd and fantastic character flitted 
which beset me at every step, as I went on./around and about me. The ideas and descrip- 
My anxiety to be clear and accurate in conve y-|tions my mind had conjectured up, assumed a 
ing my meaning, making me recapitulate and |living, breathing vitility—and I felt like a necro- 
repeat, till I felt myself, as it were, working in|mancer waving his wand over the living and 
acircle. By degrees, however, I grew warmed/|the dead. I paused—there was a dead silence 
as I proceeded, and the evident signs of atten-|in the lecture-room—a thought rushed like a 
tion my auditory exhibited, gave me renewed|meteor flash across my brain, and, bursting 
courage, while they impresse »d me with the ne- {forth into a loud laugh of hysterical passion, | 
cessity to make a more than common exertion. |cried—and I, and I—too, am a maniac. My 
By degrees, too, I felt the mist clearing from my |class rose like one man—a cry of horror burst 
brain, and that even without effort, my ideas|through the room. I know no more. 
came faster, and my words fell from me w an I was ill, very ill, and in bed. 1 looked around 
ease and rapidity. Simile and illustration came}|me. Through the half closed window curtain 
in abundance; and distinctions, which had hi-|/there streamed one long line of red sunlight—I 
therto struck me as the most subtle and difficult |felt it was evening. There was no one in the 
of description, | now drew with readiness and|room, and, as I endeavoured to recall my scat- 
accuracy. Points of an abstruse and recondite |tered thoughts sufficiently to find out why I was 
nature, which, under other circumstances, I|thus, there came an oppressive weakness over 
should not have wished to touch upon, | now|me—I closed my eyes, and tried to sleep. I was 
approached fearlessly and boldly, and felt that}roused by some one entering the room—it was 
in the very moment of speaking, they became/my friend Dr. G——; he walked stealthily to- 
clearer and clearer to myself. Theories and hy-| wards my bed, and looked at me fixedly for 
pothesis, which were of old, and acknowledged |several minutes. I watched him closely, and 
acceptance, I glanced hurriedly at as I went|saw that his countenance changed as he looked 
on, and with a pe rspic uity and clearness I never lon me; I felt his hand tremble s! lightly as he 
before felt exposed their fallacis, and unmask-|placed it on my wrist, and heard him mutter to 
ed their errors. | thought I was rather describ-|himself, in a low tone, My God! how altered! 
ing events, and things passing actually before|I heard now a voice at the door, saying in a soft 
my eyes at the instant, than relating the results| whisper—may I come in. The doctor made no 
of a life’s experience and reflection. My me-jreply, and my wife glided gently into the apart- 
mory, usually a defective one, now carried me|ment. She looked deathly pale, appeared to 
back to the days of my early childhood; and|have been weeping. She leaned over me, and I 
the whole passages of a life long, lay displayed |felt the warm tears fall one by one upon my 
before me like a picture. If I quoted, the very|forehead. She took my hand with a of her’s, 
words of the author rushed on,my mind as pal-|and putting her lips to my ear, said, “ Do you 
pably, as though the page lay open before me. I|know me, William?’ There was a long pause. 
have still some vague recollections of an endea-|I tried to speak; but I could not—I endeavoured 
vour I made to trace the character of the insa-jto make some sign of recognition, and stared 
nity in every case t6 some early trait of the in-jher full in the face; but I heard her say in a 
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broken voice, “he does not know me now ;” Jas they lifted me into the coffin, and I felt that 
and then I felt it was in vain. The doctor came |my limbs had stiffened, and I knew this never 
over, and, taking my wife's hand, endeavoured |took place ina trance. How shall I tell the heart- 
to lead her from the room. I heard her say,jcutting anguish of that moment, as my mind 
“not now, not now ;” and I sank back into a |looked forward to a futurity too dreadful to think 
heavy unconsciousness. jupon; when memory should call up many a 

I awoke from what appeared to have been a/sunny hour of existence, the loss of friends, the 
long and deep sleep. I was, however, unrefresh-/|triumph of exertion, and then fall back upon the 
ed and unrested. My eyes were dimmed and|dread consciousness of the ever busied life the 
clouded—and I in vain tried to ascertain if there |grave closed over—and then I thought that per- 
was any one in the room‘ with me. The acute |haps sense but lingered round the lifeless clay, 
sensation of fever had subsided, and left behind |as the spirits ofthe dead are said to hover around 
the most lowering and depressing debility. As)|the places and homes they had loved in life, ere 
by degrees I came to myself, | found that the|they leave them for ever—and that soon the lamp 
doctor was sitting beside my bed—he bent over |should expire upon the shrine, when the temple 
and said—*“ Are you better, William?’ Ne-/that sheltered it lay mouldering and in ruins.— 


me 
ver till now, had my inability to reply given me| Alas! how fearful to dream even of the happi- 
any pain or uneasiness—now, however, the abor-|ness of the past, in that cold grave where the 
tive struggle to speak was torture. I thought} worm only is a reveller—to think that though— 
and felt that my senses were gradually yielding : , So 

a , : a I nis, bri thers, al d sister >» are laid side by side, 


beneath me, and a cold shuddering at my heart 


told me that the hand of death was upon me 
7 made to repel the fatal le- Yet that all felt in their cold and mouldering 
| s and the affections of life, budding 


Yet none have e’er questioned, nor none have replied. 


‘he exertion now 
thargy. must have been great—for a cold, clam-|hearts the love 
my perspiration broke profusely over my body, |and blossoming as though the stem was not rot- 
a rushing sound, as if water filled my ears—a/ting to corruption that bore them. I brought to 
succession of short convulsive spasms, as ifjmind the awful punishment of the despot, who 
given by an electric machine, shook my limbs. |chained the living to the dead man, and thought 
I grasped the doctor’s hand firmly in mine, and |it mercy when compared to this. 

starting to the sitting posture, | looked wildly How long I lay thus! know not, but the dreary 
about me. My breathing became shorter and|silence of the chamber was again broken, and I 
shorter: my grasp relaxed: my eyes swam:|found that some of my dearest friends were 


id I fell back heavily on the bed: the last re.|come to take a farewell look of me, ere the coffin 


al 
collection of that moment was the muttered ex-| was closed on me for ever. Again the horror of 
pression of my poor friend G——, saying—* It;my state struck me with all its forcible reality; 

t “¢ ind like a meteor there shot through my heart, 


is ovel i is 


Many hours must have elapsed ere I returned |the bitterness of years of misery, condensed into 


to any cons sness. My first sensation was|the space of a minute. And then I remember- 
feeling t cold wind across my face, which|ed how gradual is death, and how by degrees it 
seemed tocome from an open window. My eyes |creeps over every portion of the frame—like the 
were closed, and my lids felt as if pressed down |track of the destroyer, blighting as it goes—and 


by a weight. My arms lay along my side, and|said to me my heart, all may yet be still within 
though the position in which Llay was constrain-|me, and the mind as lifeless as the body it dwelt 

sant, I could make no effort to/in; and yet these feelings partook of life in all 
their strength and vigour. There, was the will 


te it i tried to spe ., Dut cou rf 


As I lay thus, the footsteps of many persons|to move, to’speak, to see, to live—and yet all was 


tra sing t ipartment, broke upon my ear,/|torpid and inactive, as though it had never lived. 
followed by a heavy dull sound, as if some! Was it that the nerves, from some depressing 
weighty bod i been laid upon the floor—a/cause, had ceased to transmit theinfluence of the 
irsh voice of near me now said, as if read-| brain? had these winged messengers of the mind 

r, «+ Will li——, a 1 38 years—I thought |refused their office '—and then I called to mind 
wuch ." The word? rushed through |the almost miraculous efficacy ofthe will, exerted 

rain, and with t rapidity of a lightning | under circumstances of great exigency, and with 
flash, every circumstance of my illness came be-|a concentration of power, that some men are 
fore me, and I now knew that I had died, and for|only capable of. I had heard of the Indian father 
my interment were intended the awful prepara-|whe suckled his child at hisown bosom, when he 
tions yout me Was this then death? Could (had laid its mother inthe crave: yet wasit not the 
it be, that though coldness wrapt the suffering| will iiad wrought this miracle! Imyselfhad seen 
clay, passion and sense should still survive—and |the paralytic limb aw ike to life and motion, by 


that while every external trace of life had fled,|the powerful application of the mind stimulating 
consciousness should still cling to the cold corpse|the nervous channels of communication, and 
iow horrible, how |awakening the dormant powers of vitality to 


destinea for the earth Oh! 

more than horrible! the terror of that thought. /their exercise. I knew of one whose heart beat 
Then I thought it micht be what is termed a/fast or slow as he did will it. Yes! thought I, 
trance, but that poor hope deserted me, as I|ina transport, the will to live, is the power to live ; 
nd the words of the doctor, who|and only when this faculty has yielded with bodi- 


brought to n 


knew too well all the unerring signs of death to}ly streneth, need death be the conqueror over 
be deceived by its counterfeit, and my heart sank/us. The thought of reanimation was extatic ;— 
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but I dare not dwell upon it—the moments pass-jcry of horror through the room, and the words 


ed rapidly on, and even now the last preparations 
were about to be made, ere they committed my 
body to the grave. And how was the effort to) 
be made?! If the will did indeed possess the pow 
er trusted in, how was it to be applied! I ha 
often wished to speak or move during my illness, 
yet was unable todoeither. I then remembere: 
that in those cases where the will had worked 
its wonders, the powers of the mind had entirely 
centered themselves in the one heart-filling desire} 

to accomplish a certain object—as tMe athletic in| 
the games strains every muscle to lift some pon- 
derous weight. And thus, I knew, that if the 
heart could be so subje ‘cted to the principle of} 
volition, as that, yielding to its impulse, it would! 
again transmit the blood along its accustomed 

channels, and that then the lungs 
brought to act upon the blood, by the same agen 
cy, the other functions of the body would more 
readily be restore: 1, by the sympathy with these 
great ones. Besides, | trusted, that so long as 
the powers of the mind existed in the vigour | 
felt them in, that much of what might be called,| 
Jatent vitality, existed in the body ;—then I set my-| 
self to think upon those nerves which preside over} 
the action of the heart—their origin, their course, 
their distribution, their relation, their symp ithies. 
—I traced them as they arose in the brain, and 
tracked them till they were lost in millions of] 
tender threads upon the muscle of the heart. [| 
thought, too, upon the lungs as they lay flaccid} 
and collapsed within my chest—the li ife blood stag-| 
nant in t! eir vessels, and tried to possess my y| 
mind with the relation of these two parts to the| 
utter exclusion of every oe r. I endeavoured} 
then to transmit along the nerves, the impulse} 


should be 


of that faculty my whole hope rested on; alas, it 
was in vain—I tried to heave my chest and| 
breathe, but could not—my heart sank within} 
me—and all my former terrors came thickening} 
around me, more dreadful by far, as the stir anc 1 
bustle in the room indicated, they were about to| 
close the coffin. Atthis moment, my dear friend 
B—— entered the room—he had come many} 
miles to see me once more, and they made way 

for him to approach me as I lay. He placed his| 
warm hand upon my breast, and, oh! the throb} 
it sent through my heart. Again, but almost! 
unconsciously to myself, the impulse rushed along} 
my nerves—a bursting sensation seized my| 
chest—a tingling ran through my frame—al 
crashing, jarring sensation, as if the tense ner-| 
vous cords were vibrating to some sudden and 
severe shock, took hold on me; and then after] 
one violent convulsive throe, which brought the} 
blood from my mouth and eyes, my heart swell-| 
ed at first slowly, then faster; and the valves 
reverberated, clank !—clank ! —re sponsive : >the 

stroke, at the same time the chest expanded, the| 

muscles strained like the cordage of a “hip in al 
heavy sea, and I breathed once more. While} 
thus the faint impulse to returning life was 
given, the dread thought flashed on me that it 
might not be real, and that to my own imagin: | 
tion alone, were referable, the phenomena | ex- 

perienced. At the very instant the gloomy doubt| 
crossed my mind, it was dispelled, for I heard a} 


litions, and exclamations of wonder, 


—He is alive—he still lives—from a number of 
voices around me. The noise and confusion in- 
creased: I heard them say, carry out B be- 
fore he sees him again—he has tainted! Direc- 
and dread 
followed one upon another, and I can but call to 
mind the lifting me from the coffin, and the feel- 
ing of returning warmth I experienced, as | was 
placed before a fire, and supported by the arms 
of my friends. 

I will only add, that after some weeksof pain- 
ful debility, | was again restored to healt! 


having tasted the full bitterness of death. 





I » Metr litan 


MARTIN RILEY 


THE SAMPHIRE GATHERER. 
On Dover cliffs, where samphire grows, 
Young Martin Riley p! 
Undreading still his dreadful trade, 


At dawn and even tid 
A samphire gatherer he was born, 
A samphire gatherer cies 


Stout was his form, his heart was warm 
As hearts should be when young. 

I | heel was red, h ~ eye was bright, 
His hair in ringlets hung. 


With rope and staple as he trudg’d, 
Light-heartedly he sung. 

At twenty years he took te wile, 
His heart selected Jane, 

And yet, though married, would he not 
From his one vice refrain: 

And Jane she cried and raged to find 


Her fond entreaties vain. 


*Tis sad to think what happiness 
Had J ne’s and Martin’s bee n, 

More + n his wife, more than his life, 
Had he not lov'd that sin. 

From drink, no thought of 
Could Martin Riley win. 


love or bliss, 


No thought of love, no thought of carth 


No thought of Heaven nor hell, 

For brandy’s fiery, madd’ning draught, 
His trig rhitful thirst cot d quell. 

Drink was his life—drink was his death— 
"T'was just—but horrible! 


One morn by threats and fury urg’d, 
His Jane so desperate grew, 

That soon he heard her every word, 
Though drunk, his ears pierce through. 

He curs’d her! sought the samphire cliff, 
And, lo, she sought it too. 

He reach’d it, and his staple stuc in 
Full firmly in the ground. 

His rope’s one end he tied to it, 
Himself its other bound. 

He let him down the dizzy cliff, 
Where sumphire might be found. 
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MARTIN RILEY. 
Ilis dreadful trade he, nought afraid, These were her awful dyir g words, 
There plied, or tried to ply ; “ Husband, thee know’st thy Jane 
When to his ear the voice of Jane, | Hath lov'd thee since thee cast away 
Came raging, screamingly ; | Her cursed cause of pain: 
* Now drunken, devilish Riley, look, Ilow thee she lov’d, and that she loath’d, 
Thee in my power have 1! She ne'er may prove again. 
* Look round—thee see'st no mortal near; “ But, ah, beware! a father’s car 
All cliff, or sea, or sand! Show to our children twain; 
Look dow thee hang'’st two hundred feet From devilish brandy, for their sakes, 
Above the r y strand! My own—own love, refrain! 
Look up—behold thy desperate wilt, | For than, swe ir to me, as before 
A kni in her hand! Thee swore to me for Jane.” 
| 
“This rope that o’er the dread cliff’s edgr | A year o’er widower'd Riley scarce 
Hangs down is all—yees, all Ilad flown, when lo, it proved 
‘That saves thy drunken carcasc, sot, That death of virtue follow'd soon 


From death's limb eecatteri o fall! 
Look! this blade I rest, 
While t I call! 


mm this rope 


ius to thee 





“] love thee—from our frightful fate 
Ilow dearly shall be shown; 

tut | would scare thy fiend away, 
And love theeself ulon 

Sach love as mine for thee ao fond! 
Wife ne'er for man hath known! 

“Wilt thee come up to m to me, 
‘To love, and me, again 

Nor wilt thee ever cease to lov 
As first thee lov'dst thy Jan 


Nor bring the devil to thy heart, 


Nor madness to thy brain 

“Speak, love, say yes for God's sake, yes ! 
0 Vay,” cuts the ron and thee 

In mangled death, with me beneath, 
It joins ! I sav with me, 


lor down I'll plunge to find if death 
Leas harsh than thee may be 


“Hold! | will love, dear Jane, 





Thee—thee—my injured wife! 
Let brandy to the devi ro, 

Spare—spare thy Martin's life! 
Ah! let me up to hug thee, Jane ' 

Hide hide that dreadful km 


"Two urs had pass’ d away years 
Had haply never seen 

Petore 
And doting Jane's had been. 

The terror of that dreadful day 


Hlad cuell'd | dreadiul sin. 


such constant love as hi 


lor brandy sometimes he would long, 
But suddenly would stand, 

Struck with the horror he had felt; 
High pending o’er the strand! 

When he had heard her scream— 


A knife is in» 


* Look up ; 


y hand !" 


When he tw 
Successfully had tried, 
Martin's love had still 


Her every wish supplied, 


» years of «x ber life 
His Jane, whose 


From hale, grew ill—then better—worse— 
Then better atill—then died! 


Her death, who virtue low'd. 
And to this devilish thinking thus 


His brain the devil moved : 


“Ive known that drink was sweet as love, 
And love was sweet as drink, 

Both equal sweet—but having learnt 
From drink, for love to shrink ; 

That now drink’s tarn has fairly come 
Once more | ‘gin to think.” 

He drank and work’d, and work’d to drink, 

half his life to quaff 

Dire brandy down; to gathering 


Gave 


The sam plire t’ other half; 
And soon at thot rht of Jane, her love 


‘ 


And counsel, 'gan to laugh 


* Forsake thee, drink, for love!” one morn 
With brandy mad, cried he. 
“ If thou dost kill 
Though not so savagely ! 
Drink glads my heart, not cuts my rope ! 


"Tis kinder, Jane, than thee !” 





» why so love will, 


He reach'd the cliff, his staple stuck 
Full firmly in the ground ; 

His rupe *s one end he tied to it, 
Himeelf its other buund. 

He let him down the dizzy cliff, 
Where samphire might be found. 





His dreadful trade there, nought afraid, 
While plying, thus 


he said— 


| “ Delightful! drunk, to dangle here, 
Of no mad Jane afraid! 
| Ho, bleas thee, brandy! curse thee, Jane! 


ye 


Where now's thy murdrous blade 


A whirr! a shriek! a groan! a dash! 
Is't cut by mortal hand, 

That rope? for cut it is—down—down— 
Down to the rocky strand! 

Seatter’d and stnash'd are his limbs strewn! 


And soak'd and red the sand! 





Drunkenly blind his rope he hung, 
“Tis 


O’er « sharp flint on the cliffs edge ; 


thus his brethren tell) 


It cut the rope—he fell— 
Thos perish’d Martin Riley there— 
"Twas jast—but horrible 
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THE MERCHANT’S CLERK. po the last with sportive affection, when al- 
t 


nost every body else scowled at and forsook 
her!—Thus closed for ever, as she too surely 
( Continued. ) felt, all connexion and communication with 
her father and mother. 

Elliott regarded his noble spirited wife, as 
well he might, with a fondness bordering on 
idolatry. The vast sacrifice she had made 
for him overpowered him whenever he ad- 
verted to it, and inspired him, not only with 
the most tender and enthusiastic affection and 
gratitude, but with the eagerest anxiety to 
secure her by his own efforts at least a com- 


From the Diary of a late Physician, 


So this ill-fated couple were married, no 
one attending at the brief and cheerless cere- 
mony but afriend of Elliott’s, and the humble 
couple from whose house she had been mar- 
ried. 

Elliott had commenced legal proceedings 
against Mr. Hillary on account of his mali- 
cious prosecution. He was certain of suc- 
cess, and of thereby wringing from his reluc- 
rine tw wicked hnertadnw a very con.|/ortable home. He engaged small but re- 
siderable sum of money—a little fortune, el *pestavle lodgings in the Borough, re Fiasch 
his present circumstances, With a noble|‘bey removed the day after thelr marriage; 

and after making desperate exertions, he had 


forbearance, however, and yielding to the en-| § , é - . 
; the gratification of procuring a situation as 


treaties of his wife, who had not lost, in her! lerk in ar tabl F autity Laie Ye the 
marriage, the feelings of a daughter towards) (.: ge i 2-4 bh we glen d war valve 
her erring parent—he abandoned them; his. y, ® PA, OP PO See 5 


a , ; ; friend U rvice! ne he 
solicitor writing, at his desire, to inform Mr. ears Der Mayne haahly prey pice iti. 
Hillary of the fact that bis cliemt had deter- re 


mined to discontinue proceedings, though he| *UPErtor qualifications secured him - salary 
had had the certainty of success ‘pefore him Of POs. a-year, with the Promise of Ha tgetease 
ined that, for his wife's sake, he freely fora tt he continued to give satisfaction. Thus 
gave Mr Hitlary ; creditably settled, the troubled couple began 
F wir. . | | : P i he 

hat . . p ore ‘e ; Y in th 

his letter was returned with an insolent! \? breathe a lite, more Iresiys sud n 


nN , ; course of a twelvemonth, Mrs, Elliott's poig- 

ak ates Mr. Hillary—and there the af- nant grief first declined into melancholy, 
A few days after her marriage, Mrs. Elliott pene pe ‘ length mitigated into a pte ti 
received the following communication from) Ry? pt ul on ee tf abe 1 mn 
Mr. Jeffreys. jher illie Se yers ed sphere as if she hac 
& Waian jnever occ upied one of splendour and af- 
ee Mr. Hillary has instructed me to apprise you, as ,|Auence. How happily passed the hours they 
now do with great pain, of his unalterable determina-|5PC"' together in the evening after he had 
tion never again to recognize you as his daughter, or}quitted the scene of his daily labours—he 
receive any communication, of any description, fromjreading, or playing on his flute—which he 
either your husband or yourself,—ad Iresved either to\did very beautifully, and she busily employed 
Mr. or Mra. wag hb teees et Sadan and ungrate-| with her needle! How they loved their ueat 
il cot he may ha veparte fom you Fever ve parlour, they aomelimes involuntarily 
may direct, whatever articles belonging to you may Compared it-=she, with the spacious and 
yet remain at Bullion [ouse, on your sending a list of Splendid apartments which had witnessed so 
them to my office. much of her suffering at Bullion House—Ae, 
“Spare me the pain of a personal interview on the with the dreadful cells of Newgate! And 
mtr, an are me en Lung lamet heir Sundays! What sweet and enlm repose 
they brought! How she loved to walk with 


contained in this letter, Sey ; 
“Iam, Madam, him after church hours in the fresh and 





** Your humble servant, breezy places—the Parks—though a pang oc- 
es “Joxatrnan Jevvaxys. (casionally shot through her heart when she 
“ To Mrs. Elliott, observed her father’s carriage—he the soli- 


With a trembling hand, assisted by her tary oecupant rolling leisurely past them! 
husband, she set down, after much hesitation, Che very carriage in which she and her little 
a few articles—books, dress, one or two Cato had so ofien driven! But thoughts such 
jewels, and her little dog, Cato, Him, how-|as these seldom intruded; and when they did, 
ever, Mr. Hillary had caused to be destroyed only drove her closer to her husband—a pear! 
the day after he discovered her flight. Thejto her, indeed—if it may be not irreverently 
other articles were sent to her immediately; spoken—of great price—a price she never 
and with a bitter fit of weeping did she re-jonce regretted to have paid. 
ceive them, and read the fate of her merry} Ye fond unfortunate souls! what days of 
little favourite, who had frisked aout her\darkness were in store for you!—-About 


on 
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eighteen months after their marriage, Mrs./the accident that had happened, and still 
Elliott, after a lingering and dangerous ae-|more, that they felt compelled to fill up his 
couchement, gave birth to a son—the little|situation in their house, as he had been now 
creature I had seen. How they consulted to-\so long absent, and was likely to continue ab- 
gether about the means of apprizing Mr. Hil- sent for a much longer time: and they at the 
lary of the birth of bis grandson—-and fondly|same time paid him all the salary that was 
suggested to each other the possibility of its\due in respect of the period during which he 
melting the stern stubborn resolution he hadjhad been absent, and a quarter’s salary be- 
formed concerning them!—He heard of ayanes it. Poor Elliott was thrown by this in- 
however, manifesting about as much emotion|telligence into a state of deep despondency, 
as he would on being told by his house-keep-,which was increased by his surgeon’s con- 
er of the kittening of his kitchen cat!—The|tinuing to use the language of caution, and 
long fond letter she had made such an effort|assuring him—disheartening words!—-that 
to write to him, and which poor Elliott bad, he must not think of engaging in active busi- 
trudged all the way to Highbury to deliver, ness for some time yet to come. It was after 
with tremulous hand, and a beating heart, to|a sleepless night that he and his wife stepped 
the porter at the lodge of Bullion House, wasjinto a hackney-coach and drove to the Bank 
returned to them the next morning by thejto sell out 50/. of their precious store, in or- 
two-penny post, unopened! What delicious|der to liquidate some of the heavy expenses 
agony was it to them to look at—to hug tojattendant on his long illness, Alas! what 
their bosoms—the little creature that had no|prospect was there, either of replacing what 
friend—no relative on earth but them! How/they now took, or of preserving the remain- 
often did his eye open surprisedly upon her,\der from similar diminutions?—It was now 
when her scorching tear dropped upon his that his admirable wife acted indeed the part 
tiny face! ‘of a guardian angel; soothing by ber fond at- 
She had just weaned her child, and was tentions his querulous and alarmed spirit— 
still suffering from the effects of nursing, and, that she might do so, struggling hourly 
when there happened the first misfortune that to conceal her own grievous apprehensions— 
had befallen them since their marriage. Mr.|her hopeless despondency. As may be sup- 
Elliott was one night behind his usual hour!posed, it had now become necessary to prac- 
of returning from the City—and his anxious)tise the closest economy in order to keep 
wife’s suspense was terminated by the ap-|themselves out of debt, and to avoid the ne- 
tenia ¢ at their door of a hackney-coach,|cessity of constantly drawing upon the very 
rom which there stepped out a strange gen- moderate sum which yet stood in his mame 
tleman, who hastily knocked at the door, andjin the funds. How often, nevertheless, did 
returned to assist another gentleman, in lift-the fond creature risk a chiding—and a se- 
ing out the apparently inanimate figure of her vere one—from her husband-—by secretly 
husband! Pale as death, she rushed down) procuring for him some of the little delicacies 
stairs, her child in her arms, and was saved/ recommended by their medical attendant, and 
from fainting only by hearing her husband’s/of which no entreaties could ever prevail 
voice, in alow tone, assuring her that he wasjupon her to partake! 
** not much hurt”’—that he had had “aslight) Some time after this, her husband recover- 
accident.” The fact was, that in attempting'ed sufficiently to be able to walk out; bat be- 
most imprudently to shoot across the street|ing peremp'orily prohibited from engaging 
between two approaching vehicles, he was|for some time to come in his old situation, or 
knocked down by the pole of one of them—ajany one requiring similar efforts, he put an 
post-chaise; and when down, before the post-|advertisement in the newspapers, offering to 
boy could stop, one of the horses had kicked|/arrange the most involved merchant’s ac- 
the prostrate passenger upon his right side.jcounts, &c. * with accuracy and expedition,” 
The two humane gentlemen who had accom-|—at his own residence, and on such yery 
panied him home, did all in their power to| moderate terms as soon brought him several 
assuage the terrors of Mrs. Elliott. One of/offers of employment. He addfessed ‘him- 
them ran for the medical man who fortunate-|self with a natural but most imprudent eager- 
ly lived close at hand; and he pronounced the!ness to the troublesome and exhausting task 
case to be, though a serious one, and re-/he had undertaken: and the consequence 
quiring great care, not attended with dan-|was, that he purchased the opportunity of a 
gerous symptoms—at least af present. His)month’s labour, by a twelvemonth’s incapa- 
patient never quitted his bed for three/citation for al/labour! A dreadful blow this 
months; at the end of which period, his em-|was, and borne by neither of them with théir 
ployers sent a very kind message, regretting former equanimity. Mrs. Elliott renewed her 











hopeless attempt to soften the obduracy of 
her father’s heart. She waited for him re- 
peatedly in the street at the hours of his 
quitting and returning to the City, and at- 
tempted to speak to him, but he hurried from 
her as from a common street-beggar. She 
wrote letter after letter, carrying some her- 
self, and sending others by the post, by which 
latter medium all were invariably returned 
to her! She began to think with horror of 
her father’s inexorable disposition—and her 
prayers to heaven for its interference on her 
behalf—or at least the faith that inspired 
them, became fainter and fainter. 

Mr. Hillary’s temper had become ten times 
worse than before, since his daughter’s de- 
parture, owing to that as well as sundry other 
causes. Several of his speculations in busi- 
ness proved to be very unfortunate, and to 
entail harassing consequences, which kept 
him constantly in a state of feverish irrita- 
bility. Poor Mrs, Hillary continued still a 
hopeless paralytic, deprived of the powers 
both of speech and motion: all chance, 
therefore, of Aer precious intercession was 
too probably forever atan end. In vain did 
Mrs. Elliot strive to interest several of her 
relatives in her behalf: they professed too 
great a dread of Mr. Hillary to attempt in- 
terfering in such a delicate and dangerous 
matter ; and really had a very obvious inter- 
est in continuing, if not increasing, the grie- 
vous and unnatural estrangement existing be- 
tween himand hisdaughter. There was one 
of them—a Miss Gubbley, a maiden aunt, or 
cousin of Mrs, Elliott, that had wormed her-' 
self completely into Mr, Hillary’s confidence,| 
and having been once a kind of housekeeper, 
n the establishment, now reigned supreme 
ut Bullion Lodge: an artful, selfish, vulgar, 
person, an object to Mrs. Elliott of mingled) 
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of a mother’s heart, she forgot, in the ecstasy 
of the moment, as she folded him to her 
bosom, all that had occurred to make her un- 
happy and add to the gloom of their darken- 
ing prospects! 

Closer and closer now became their retrenchments; 
every source of expenditure being cut off that was not 
absolutely indispensable. None, she told me, occas- 
ioned them a greater pang than giving up their little 

ew in Church, and betaking themselves Sun- 
day after Sunday, to the humbler and more appropriate 
sittings provided in the aisle. But was this their com- 
munion and contact with poverty unfavourable to de- 
votion? No. The serpent pride was crushed, and 
dared not lift its bruised head to disturb or alarm! God 
then drew near to the deserted couple, “weary and 
heavy laden,” and “cast out” by their earthly father! 
Yes---there she experienced a holy calm---a resignation 
- a reality in the services and dutiesof religion---which 
she had.never known when sitting amid the trappings 
of ostentatious wealth, in the gorgeous pew oF her 
father? 

They were obliged to seek cheaper lodgings—-mo- 
derate as was the rent required for thuse they had so 
long occupied—where they might practice a severer 
economy than they chose to exhibit in the presence 
of those who had known them when such sacrifices 
were not necessary--and which had also the advantage 
of being in the neighbourhood of a person who had 
promised Elliott occasional employment as a collector 
of rents, &c. as well as the balancing of his books every 
month. Long before bis health warranted, did he un- 
dertake these severe labours, driven to desperation by 
a heavy and not over-reasonable bill delivered him by 
his medical attendant, and of which he pressed forthe 
payment. With an aching heart poor Elliott sold out 
sufficient to discharge it, and resolved at all hazards to 
recommence his labours; for there were left only £70 
or £80 in the Bank—and he shuddered when he 
thought of it! They had quitted these their second 
lodgings for those in which I found them about three 
months before her first visit to me, in order to be near 
another individual—himself an accountant, who had 
promised to employ Elliott frequently as » kind of de- 

uty, or fag. His were the books piled before poor 
ciiott when first I saw him! Thus had he been en- 
gaged, to the great injury of his health, for many 
weeks--his own mental energy and determination flat- 





terror and disgust. This was the being that,|tering him with a deiusive confidence in his physical 
* toad-like, sate squatting at the ear’ \vigor. Poor Mrs. Elliott also had contrived, being not 


of her father, probably daily suggesting) 
every hateful consideration that could tend, 


to widen the breach already cxisting between), 


unacquainted with ornamental needle work, to obtain 


some employment of that description. Heavy was her 


heart as she sat toiling beside her husband, who was 
usily engaged in such a manner as would not admit of 


him and his daughter. This creature, too, their conversing together—when her thoughts wan- 





had poor Mrs. Elliott besieged with passion-'dered over the scenes” of her past history, and an- 
ate and humilating entreatics, till they were ticipated their gloomy prospects. W»s she now pay- 
saddenly and finally checked by a display of ing the fearful penalty of disobedience? But where 


i i ‘was the sin she had commitied in forming an honest 
such intolerable insolence and heartlessness add GeGeth citablienens 00 due Wi die Gan valialed 


as determined Mrs. Elliott, come what would, ... every way her equal, save in wealth? How could 
to make no further efforts in that quarter. |e havea right to dictate to her heart who should be 
She returned home,on the occasion just alluded an object of its affections? ‘To dispose of it as an arti- 
to, worn out in body and mind. A copious cle o merchandise—Had he any right thus to consign 


i rrati ‘her to perpetual misery? ‘Io unite her to a titled vil- 
Naas OF, tears acaampanging Se Sapretiet ‘Ol ain mercly to gratify his weak pride and ambition-- 


hen husband of what had happened, relieved it. she nota right to resist such an attempt? The 
her excitement; she took her child into her ame scripture that has said, children, obey your pa- 
arms, and his playful little fingers uncon-|penze, has also said, fathers, provoke not your children 
sciously touching the deep responsive chords to wrath. But had she not been too precipitate, or 
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unduly obstinate in adhering to the man her fatherab-| “No, indeed, Mr. Hillary; but it can mitigate some 
horred? Ought any thing, alas! to have caused her to/ of its terrors. What a consolation will it be for you 
fly from her suffering mother? O, what might have hereafier, to reflect that Mrs. Hillary has had every 
been her sufferings! But surely nothing could justify thing your noble fortune could procure for her!”’—— 

or extenuate the unrelenting sp rit which actuated her “Ay, and no grudging neither! I'd do ten times 
father! And that father she knew to have acted basely| what 1 have done—what’s money to me? Poor Poll, 
--to have played the part of a devil towards the man and she’s going! We never had a real quarrel in our 
whom he hated-—perhaps, nay too probably, he was lives!” he continued in a somewhat subdued tone. ‘1 
meditating some equally base and desperate scheme! shall miss her when she is gone!—I shall indeed! | 
concerning herself! She silently appealed to God|could find many to fill her place, if { hada mind, 1’ll 


from amidst this conflict of her feelings, and implored) warrant me—but [—I —poor Poll!” 

His forgiveness of her rash conduct. Her agonies were) * * “Yes,” I said presently, in answer to some 
heightened by the consciousness that there existed/general remark he had made, ‘“‘we medical men do 
reasons for self condemnation. But she thought of-—|certainly see the worst side of human life. Pain—il!- 


she looked at—-her husband, and her heart told her,|ness—death—are bad enough ofth: mselves—but when 


that she should act similarly were the past again to| poverty steps in too” —— 
happen! “Ay I dare say—bad enough as you say—bad enough 


So, then, hcre was this virtuous unhappy couple—|—a-h« m!”’ 
he declining in health just when that health was most} “I have this very day seen a mournful instance of 
precious, she, too, worn out with labour and anxiety,/accumulated human misery; poverty, approaching 
and likely—alas!--to bring another heir to wretched-/starvation, illness, distress of mind.—Ah, Mr. Hillary, 
ness into the world, four she was considerably advanced/ what a scene I witnessed yesterday!” [ continued with 
in pregnancy—both becoming less capable of the la-|emotion; “a nan who is well-horn, who has seen bet- 
bour which was growing, alas! daily more essential—jter” 
with scarcely £40 tq fall back upon in the most despe-} “Better days—aye, exactly. Double-refined misery, 
rate emergency:—Such was the dreadful situation offas they would say in the City. By the way, what a va- 
Mr. ahd Mrs. Elliott soon after the period of my first/luable charity that is—I’m a subscriber to it—for the 
introduction to them. [t was after listening to one of|relief of decayed tradesmen! One feels such @ pleasure 











the most interesting and melancholy narratives that the 
annals of human sufferis g could supply, that I secretly 
resolve | to tuke upon myself the responsibility of ap- 
pealing to Mr. Hillary in their behalf, hoping that for 
the honour of humanity my efforts would not be entire- 
ly unavailing. 

He had quitted Bullion House within atwelvemonth 
after his daughter’s flight, and removed to a spacious 
and splendid mansion in Square, in the neigh- 
bourhood of my residence; and where—strange coinci- 
dence!—I was requested to attend Mrs, Hillary, who at 
length seemed approaching the close of her long-pro- 
tracted sufferings. 





jin it! I dare say now—I do believe—let me see—£200 
|would not cover what I get rid of one way or another 
jin this kind of way every year—by the way, doctor, 
Ul ring for tea; you'll take a cup?” I nodded; and i» 
a few minutes a splendid tea-service mace its appear- 
ance. 

“Do you know, doctor, I’ve some notion of being re- 
membered afier I’m gone, and it has often struck me 
that if] were to leave what I have to build an hospital, 
or something of that sort in this part of the town, t 
would’nt be amiss” 

“4 noble ambition, sir, indeed. But, as T was ob- 








Mr. Hillary had become quite anjserving the poor people I saw yesterday—such misery ! 


altered man since the defection of hisdaughter. Lordjsuch fortitude!” 


Scamp had introduced him freely into the society of 


**Ah, yes! Proper sort of people, just the right sort, 


persons of rank and station, who welcomed into theirjto put into—ahem!—Aillary’s Hospital. MK don’t sounJ 


circles the possessor of so splendid a fortune; and he 
found, in the incessant excitement and amusement of| 
fashionable society, a refuge trom reflection, from those 
“compunctious visitings of remorse” which made his 
solitude dreadful and insupportable, 1 found him just 
such a man as I have already had occasion to describe 
him; a vain, vulgar, selfish, testy, overbearing old man; 
one of the most difficult and dangerous persons on 
earth to deal with in such a negociation as that I had 


badly does it?” 

“Excellently well. But the fact is”—I observed that 
he was becoming rather fidgetty, but I was resolved 
not to be beaten from my point—“I’m going, in shor', 
Mr. Hillary, to take a liberty which nothing could war- 
rant but’’ 

“You’re going to beg, doctor, now a’nt you?” he in- 
terrupted briskly; “but the fact is, my maxim has long 
been never to give a farthing in charity that any one 








so rashly, but Heaven knows with the best intentions, 
undertaken. 

“Well, Mr. Hillary,” said I, entering the drawing- 
room, where he was standing alone, with his hands in) 
his pockets, at the window, watching some disturbance! 
in the square—“{ am afraid I can't bring you any bet- 
ter news about Mrs. Hillary. She weakens hourly!” 

“Ah, poor creature, | see she does—indeed!” he 
replied sighing, quitting the window, and offering me 
ene of the many beautiful chairs that stood in the 
apartment. “Well, she’s been a geod wife to me, I 
must say—a very goo wife, and I’ve always thought 
and said so.” ‘l'hrusting his hands into the pockets of 
his ample white waistcoat, he walked up and down 
the room. “Well, poor soul! she’s had all that money 
could get her, doctor, however, and she knows it— 
nary a comfort—but it an’t money can keep d-ath off, 
is it?” 





shall know of but two people, I, and the people I give 
to. That's my notion of true charity; and, besides, it 
saves one a vast (leal of trouble. But if gor really think 
— if it really is a deserving case—why—a-hem! .L migit 
perhaps—l!)r. is so well known for his cliuritable 
turn—Now an’t this the way you begin upon all your 
great patients?” he continued, with an air of sepreme 
complacency. 1 bowed and smiled, humouring his 
vanity, “Well, in such a case—hem!—hem!—l might, 
once ina way, break in upon my rule,” and he trans- 
ferred his left hand from his waisteoat to his breeches- 
pocket, ‘‘so there’s a guinea for you. Bat don’t on any 
account name it to any one. Don't, doctor, I don’t 
wan’ to be talked about;and we people that are known 
do get so many”’ 

“But, Mr. Hillary, surely I may tell my poor friends 
to whom your charity is destined, the name of the ge- 
® rous”’— 

















“Oh, ay! Do as you please for the matter of that. 
Who are they? What are they? Where do they live? 
I’m a governor of -—.” I trembled. 

“They live at present in Street; but I doubt, 
poor things, whether they can stop there much longer, 
for their landlady is becoming very clamorous” 

“Ah, the old story! the old stors! Landlords are ge- 
nerally, especially the smaller sort, such tyrants, an’t 
they?” 

“Yes, too frequently such is the case! But Iwas 
going to tell you of these poor people. They have 
not been married many years, and they married very 
unfortunately,”—-Mr. Hillary, who had for some time 
been sitting down on the sofa, here rose and walked 
rather more quickly than he had b-en walking before 
—*“contrary to the wishes of their family, who have 
forsaken them, and don’t know what their sufferings 
now ate—how virtuous—how patient they are! And 
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they have got a child too, that will soon, | fear, be cry- 
ing for the bread it may not get.” Mr. Hillary was 
evidently becoming disturbed. I saw that a little o 
the colour had fled from about his upper lip, but he 
said nothing, nor did he seem disposed to interrupt me.| 
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course. { need hardly say that I did not communicate 
to the Elliotts the fact of my attempted intercession 
with Mr. Hillary. 

It was. grievous to see the desperate but unavailing 
struggle made by beth of them to retrieve their cir- 
cumstances and provide against the expensive and try- 
ing time that was approaching. He was slaving at his 
account books from morning to midnight, scarce allow- 
ing himself a few minutes for his meals; and she had 
become a mere fag to a fashionable miliner, undertak- 
ing all such work as could be done at her own resi- 
dence, often sitting up half the night, and yet earning 
the merest trifle. Then she had also to look afterher 
husband and child, for they could not afford to keep 
a regular attendant. Several articles of her husband’s 
dress and her own, and almost all that belonged to her 
child, she often washed at night with her own hands! 

As if these unfortunate people were not sufficiently 
afflicted already--as if any additional ingredient in their 
cup of sorrow were requisite—symptoms of a more 
grevious calamity than had yet befallen poor Elliott, 
began to exhibit themselves in him. His severe and 
incessant application, by day and night, coupled with 








“I’m sure, by the way,” I continued, as calmly as 1|the perpetual agitation and excitement of his nervous 
could, “that if I could but prevail upon their family to|system, began to tell upon his eyesight. I found him 
see them, before it is too Iste, that explanations|on one of my morning visits, labouring under great 
might” excitement; and on questioning him, I feared he had 

“What's the name of your friends, sir?” said Mr.' but tro good r asen for his alarm, as he described with 
Hillary, suddenly stopping, and standing opposite to! fearful distinctness, certain sensations and appearances 
me, with his arms almost a-kimbo and his eyes looking! «hich infallibly betokened, in my opinion, after ex- 
keenly into mine. amining his eyes, the presence of incipient amaurosis 

“Elliot, sir” in both eyes. He spoke of deep-seated pains in the 

“{--I thought as much, sir!” he replied, dashing the) orbits—perpetual sparks and flashes of light—peculiar 
perspiration from his forehead; “I knew what you were! haloes seen around the candle—dimness of sight and 
driving at! D—— n it, sir—! see it all! You came here) several other symptoms, which I found, on enquiry, 
to insult me,—you dil sir!” His agitation increased. |had been for some time in existence, but he had never 

“Forgive me, Mr. Hillary; T assure you””— thought of noticing them till they forced themselves 

“No, sir! I won’t hear you; sir! I’ve heard enough) upon his startled attention. 
sir!’ ‘Too mach, sir! You've said enough, sir, toshow| “Oh, my God!” he exclaimed, clasping his hands, 
me what sort of a man you are, sir! D n it, sir—|and looking upwards, “spare my s ght! O, spare my 
its too bad” sight—or what will become of me? Beggary seems 

“You mistake me, Mr. Hillary,” said I calmly. to be my lot—but dlindness to be added!’”” He paus- 

“‘No I don’t, sir! but you’ve cursedly mistaken me,/ed and looked the image of despair. 
sir, If you know these people, and choose to take up| “Undoubtedly I should deceive you, Mr. Elliott,” 
their—to—to— patronise, do, sir, d n it! if you said 1, after making several further inquiries, “if I were 
like, and haven't any thing better to do”— ito say that there was no danger in your case. Unfor- 

“Forgive me, sir, if 1 have hurt your feelings” — lrunately, there does exist ground for apprehending 

“Hurt my feelings, sir? What d’ye mean, sir? Eve- that, unless you abstain, and in a great measure, from 
ry man hurts my feelings that insults me, sir, and you so sev erely taxing your eyesight as you have of late, 
have insulted me!” you will run the r sk of permanent!y injuring it. 

“How, sir,” I enquired, sternly, in my turn. “Oblige| “Oh, doctor! it is easy totalk,” he exclaimed, with 
me, sit, by explaining these extraordinary expres-|involuntary bitterness, “of my ceasing to use and try 
sions.” my sight; but how am Ito do it? How am I to live? 

“You know well enough! I see through it. But if/—Tell me that. Will money drop from the skies into 
you—really, sir—you’ve got a guinea of mine, sir, in| ny lap, or bread into the mouths of my wife and child? 
your pocket. Consider it your fee fur this visits the/ What isto hecome of us? Merciful God! and just at 
last Pil trouble you to pay, sir!” he stuttered, almost/this time, too! My wife pregnant”—I thanked God 
unintelligible with fury. she was not present!—“our last penny almost slipping 

I threw his guinea upon the floor as if its touch were! from our hands—and I, who should be the stay and sup- 
pollution. “Farewell, Mr, Hillary,” said 1, deliberately |port of my family becoming sitsv! Ob, God—oh God, 
drawing on my gloves. ‘May your death-bed be as/ what frigh ful crimes have | committed, to be punish- 
calm and happy as that I have this day attended upjed thu-? Would I had been transported or hanged,” 
stairs for the last time.” lhe added suddenly, “when the old ruffian threw me 

He looked at me earnestly, as if staggered by th« jinto Newgate! But”--he turned deadly pale—*if I 
reflections | had suggested, and turned very pale. 1) were to die now, what good cyuld it do” At that mo- 
bowed haughtily, and retired. As f drove home, my|ment the slow, heavy, wearied step of his wife was 
heated fancy struck jut a scheme for shaming or ter-| eard upon the stairs, and her entrance put an end to 
rifying the old monster I had quitted into something |her husband’s exclamations. 1 entreated him to inter- 
like pity orrepeutance, by attacking and exposing him| mit, at least for a time, his attentions to business, and 
in some newspaper; but by the next morning I per-|orescribed some active remedies, and he promised to 
ceived the many objections there were to such ajobey my instructions, Mrs, Elliott sat Beside me with 
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a sad exhausted air which touched me almost to tears. 
What a situation—what a prospect was hers! How 
was she to prepare for her coming confinement? How 
procure the most ordinary comforts—the necessary at- 
tendance? Deprived as her husband and child must 
be for a time of her affectionate and-v:gilant attentions, 
what was to become of them? Who supply her place? 
Her countenance too plainly showed that all these to- 
pics constantly agitated her mind. 

A day or two after this interview I brought them the 
intelligence I had seen in the newspapers, of Mrs. Hil- 
Pe death, which | communicated to them very care- 
fully, fearful of the effect it might produce upon Mrs. 
Elliott in her critical situation. She wept bitterly; but 
the event had been too long expected by her to occa- 
sion any violent exhibition of grief. As they lay awake 
that night in melancholy converse, it suddenly occurred 
to Mrs. Elliott that the event which had just happened 
might afford them a last chance of regaining her fath- 
er’s affections, and they determined to seize the oppor- 
tunity of appealing to his feelings when they were 
softened by his recent bereavement. The next morn- 
ing the wretched couple set out on their dreary pilgri- 


stammered the porter, in a low tone,—* You can stay 
here a little—I don’t think any one’s stirring but us 
servants—you see, ma’am, though I suppose you know 
—my poor mistress’——She shook her head and 
sobbed. 

“ Yes, Joseph, I know it!—Did she—did she—die 
easily?” enquired Mrs. Elliott, in a faint whisper, 
grasping his hand. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he answered, in a low tone, “ poor 
lady, she’\l been so long ailing, that no doubt death 
wasn’t any thing partic’lar to her, like—and so she 
went out at last like the snuff of a candle, as one 
might say— poor old soul!—we’d none of us—not my 
master even—heard the sound of her voice for months, 
not to say years even!” 

* And my—my father—how does he” —— 

** Why he takes on about it, ma’am, certainly—but, 
you see, he’s been so long expecting of it !” 

“Do you think, Joseph,” said Mrs. Elliott, hardly 
able to make herself heard—“that—that my father 
would be very—very angry—if he knew I was here 
—woull he—see me?” 








mage to Square—it being agreed that Elliott 
should accompany her to within a door or two of her 
father’s house, and there await the issue of her visit. 
With slow and trembling steps, having relinquished 
his arm, she approached the dreaded house, whose 
large windows were closed from the top to the bottom. 
The sight of them overcame her; and she paused for a 
moment, holding by the area railings. 

What dark and bitter thoughts and recollections 
crowded in a few seconds through her mind! Here, in 
this great mansion, was her living—her tyrannical— 
—her mortally offended father; here lay the remains 
of her poor good mother—whom she had fled from— 
whose last thoughts might perhaps have been about her 
persecuted daughter—and that daughter was now 
trembling like a guilty thing before the frowning por- 
tals of her widowed, and it might be, inexorable father. 
She felt very faint, and beckoning hastily to her hus- 
band, he stepped forward to support her, and led her 
from the door. After slowly walking round the square, 
she returned, as before, to the gloomy mansion of her 
father, ascended the steps, and, with a shaking hand, 
pulled the bell. 

“What do you wast, young woman?” enquired a 
servant from the area. 

“I wish to see Joseph—is he at home?” she replied, 
in so faint a voice, that the only word audible in the 
area was that of Joseph—the porter—who had entered 
into her father’s service in that capacity two or three 
years before her marriage. In a few minutes Joseph 
made his appearance at the hall-door, which he softly 
opened. 

** Joseph !—Joseph! I’m very ill,” she murmured, 
leaning against the door-post—*“ let me sit in your 
chair for a moment.” 

** Lord have mercy on me—my young mistress!” 
exclaimed Joseph, casting a hurried look behind him, 
as if terrified at being seen in conversation with her— 
and then hastily stepping forward he caught her in 
his arms, for she had fainted. He placed her in his 
great covered chair, and called one of the female ser- 
vants, who brought up with her, at his request, a 
glass of water—taking the stranger to be some rela- 
tive or friend of the porter’s. He forced a fittle into 


her mouth—the maid loosened her bonnet-strings, and 
after a few minutes she uttered a deep sigh, and her 
consciousness returned. 

“Don’t hurry yourself, Miss—Ma’am I mean,” 


** Lord, ma’am!’ exclaimed the porter, alarm over- 
|sprea‘ting his features—* It’s not possible!—you can’t 
‘think how stern he is!—You shoul.! have heard what 
orders he gave us all about keeping you out of .the 
house! I know ‘tis a dreadful hard case, ma'am,” he 
continued, wiping a tear from his eye, “and many, 
and many’s the time we've all cried in the kitchen 
about—hush!” he stopped, and looked towards the 
stairs apprehensively—“ never mind, ma’am—it's no- 
body! But won’t you come down and sit in the house- 
{Keeper's room? I’msure the good old soul will rather 
like to see you—and then, you know, you can slip out 
of the area gate and be gone in no time!” 

“No, Joseph,” replied Mrs, Elliott, with as much 
energy as her weakness would admit of, “1 will wait 
outside the street-door, if you think there is any dan- 
ger—while you go and get this letter taken up stairs, 
and say I am waiting for an answer!” He took the 
—* held it in bis hand hesitatingly—and shook his 

ead. 

“ Oh, take it, good Joseph!” said Mrs. Elliott, with 
a look that would have softened a heart of stone—* It 
is only to ask for mourning for my mother! I have no 
money to purchase any!” His eyes filled with tears. 

“My poor dear young mistress!” he faltered—his 

lip quivered, and he paused—“It’s more than my 
place is worth—but—l’ll take it, nevertheless—that I 
will, come what will, ma’am' See if [ don’t! You 
see, ma’am,” dropping his voice, and looking towards 
the staircase—* it isn’t so much the old gentleman, 
after all, neither—but i\’s—it’s---Miss Gubbley that I’m 
afraid of! Jt is she, in my mind, that keeps him so 
cruel hard against you! She has it all her own way 
here! You should see how she orders us servants 
-bout, ma’am—and has her eyes inte every thing 
that’s going on—But—I’ll go and take the letter any 
how—and don’t you go out of doors, unless you hear 
me cry—* Hem !’—on the stairs!” She promised 
to attend to this hint, as did also the female ser- 
vant whom he left with her, and Joseph disappear- 
ed. The mention of Miss Gubbley excited the most 
painful and disheartening thoughts in the mind of 
Mrs. Elliott. Possibly it was now the design of this 
woman to strike a grand blow—and force herself into 
the place so recently vacated by poor Mrs. Hi ? 
Mrs. Elliott’s heart beat fast, after she had waited for 
some minutes in agonizing anxiety and suspense, as 
= heard the footsteps of Joseph hastily descending 
the stairs. 

















“ Well, Joseph,”—she whispered, looking eagerly 
at him 
**T can’t get to see master, ma’am, though I’ve tried 
—lI have indeed, ma’am! I thought it would be so! 
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sult of her application, and placing his arm around 
her—for he felt how heavily she leaned against him— 
gently led her towards home. He listened with the 
calmness of despair to her narmative of what had taken 


Miss Gubbley has been giving it me, ma’am—she saysiplace, “Then there is no hope for us rusas,” he 
it will cost me my place to dare to do such an ouda-|muttered through his haif-closed lips. 


cious thing again—and | told her you was below here, 
ma’am, and she might see you—but she tossed her 
head, and said it was of a piece with all yournother 
shameful behaviour to your poor, broken-hearted fa- 
ther—she did, ma’am”—Mrs. Elliott began to sob bit- 
terly—*“ and she wouldn’t on any account whatsoever 
have him shocked at such a sad time as this—and that 


she knows it would be no use your coming”—his voice] 


quivered—‘“‘ and she says, as how”—he could hardly 


** But there is hope, dearest, with Him who invites 
the weary and heavy laden—who seems to have with- 
drawn from us, but has not forsaken us,” replied his 
wife tenderly, and with unwonted cheerfulness in her 
manner—‘‘I feel—I know—he tells me that he will 
not suffer us to sink in the deep waters! He heard 
my prayer, Henry—and he will answer it, wisely and 
well! Let us hasten home, dearest. Our little Henry 
will be uneasy, and trouble Mrs. ——.” Elliott lis- 


go on—** you should have thought of all this long agojtened to her in moody silence. His darkening fea- 
—and that only a month ago she heard master say it/tures told not of the peace and resignation Heaven had 
was all your own fault if you came to ruin—and asjshed into the troubled bosom of his wife, but too 


you’d made your bed you must lie on it—her very/truly betokened the 
words, ma’am—but she’s sent you a couple of guineas, | 


loom and despair within. He 
suspected that his wife’s reason was yielding to the 


ma’am, on condition that you don’t on ao account|long-continued assaults of sorrow ; and thought of her 
trouble master again—and—and”—he continued, hisjapproaching sufferings with an involuntary shudder, 
tears overflowing—“ I’ve been so bold as to make itjand sickened as he entered the scene of them—his 


three, ma’am—and I hope it’s no offence, ma’am, me| wretched lodgi 


being but a servant,” trying to force something wrapp- 
ed up in paper into the hand of Mrs. Elliott, who had 
listened motionless and in dead silence to all he had 
been saying. 

** Joseph!”—at length she exclaimed, in a very low 
but distinct and solemn tone, stretching out her hands 
—*“if you do not wish to see me die—help me, help 
me—to my knees!” And with his assistance, and that 
of the female servant, she sunk gently down upon her 
knees upon the floor, where he partly supported ber. 
She slow! ones her hands together upon her bo- 
som, and looke upwards—her eye was tearless, and 
an awful expression settled upon her motionless fea- 
tures, Joseph involuntarily fell upon his knees beside 
her, shaking like an aspen leaf—his eyes fixed instinc- 
tively upon hers—and the sobs of several of the ser- 
vants, who had stolen silently to the top of the kitchen 
stairs, to gaze at this strange scene, were the only 
sounds that were audible. After having remained in 
this position for several minutes, she rose from her 
knees slowly and in silence. 

“ When will my mother be buried ’” she presently 
enquired. 

“Next Saturday,” whispered Joseph, ‘‘at two 
o’clock.” 

“ Where?” 

“ At St. "s, ma’am.” 

** Farewell, Joseph! You have been very kind,’’ 
said she, rising, and moving slowly to the door. 

“Won't you let me get you a little of something 
warm, ma’am? You do look so bad, ma’am—so pale 
—and I'll fetch it from down stairs in half a minute.” 

“No, Joseph—I am better!—and Mr. Elliott is 
Waiting for me at the outside.” 

“Poor gentleman!” sobbed Joseph, turning his 
head aside, that he might dash a tear from his eye. 
He strove again to force into her hand the paper con- 
taining the three guineas, but she refused. 

**No, Joseph—I am very destitute, but yet—Provi- 
dence will not let me starve. I cannot take it from 
you; hers I will not—I ought not!” 

With this the door was opened ; and with a firmer 





step than she had entered the house, she quitted it./ble kindness to us, afford to have 


She clasped their smiling child 
with cheerful affection to her bosom; he kissed him 
—but coldly—absently—as it were mechanically. 
Placing upon his forehead the silk shade which my 
wife had sent to him, at my request, the day before— 
as well to relieve his eyes, as to conceal their troubled 
expression, he leaned against the table at which he 
took his seat, and thought with perfect horror upon 
their circumstances. 

Scarce £20 now remained of the £600 with which 
they were married; his wife’s little earnings were to 
be of course for a while suspended; he was prohibited, 
at the peril of blindness, from the only species of em- 
ployment he could obtain; the last ray of hope con- 
cerning Hillary’s reconciliation was extinguished ;— 
and all this when their expenses were on the eve of 
being doubled—or trebled—when illness—or death— 
It was well for Mrs. Elliott that her husband had 
placed that silk shade upon his forehead ! 

During his absence the next morning at the Opthal- 
mic Infirmary, whither, at my desire, he went twice 
aweek to receive the advice of Mr. » the eminent 
oculist, I called and seized the opportunity of placing 
in Mrs, Elliott’s hands, with unspeakable satisfaction, 
the sum of £40 which my good wife had chiefly col- 
lected among her friends; and as Mrs. Elliott read, or 
rather attempted to read, for her eyes were filled with 
tears, the affectionate note written to her by my wife, 

who begged that she would send her little boy to our 
house till she should have recovered from her confine- 
ment, she clasped her hands together, and exclaimed 

“Has not God heard my prayers!—Dearest doctor! 

Heaven will reward you! What news for my poor 
heart-broken husband when he returns home from the 

Infirmary—weary and disheartened ' bad . 

* And now, doctor, shall | confide to you a plan I 

have formed?” said Mrs, Elliott, looking earnestly as 

me—* Don’t try to persuade me against putting it into 

practice; for my mind is made up, and nothing can 

tura me from my purpose.” | looked at her with 

surprise. ‘‘ You know we have but this one room and 

the little closet—for what else is it?—where we sleep; 

and where must my husband and child be when I am 

confined? Besides, we cannot, even with all your no- 

roper—the most 





Her husband, who was standing anxiously at one orjordinary attendance.” She paused—t listened anx- 
two doors’ distance, rushed up to her, and with trem-|iously. 





ulous and agitated tone and gestures enquired the re- 


“So—l’ve been thinking—could you not’’——she 
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hesitated, struggling with violent emotion—* could|lodgings, with a female attendant, sent by my direc- 
you not get me admitted””—her voice trembled—“into/tions from the Lying-in Hospital. I also made my ap- 
—the Lying-in Hospital?”—1 shook my head, uaable|penrange within a few minutes of the arrival of the 
at the moment to find utterunce. coach: and poor Mrs. Elliott, after having carefully 
It has cost me a struggle—Providence seems, | arranged and disposed of the few articles of her own 
however, to have led me to the thought! I shall there!apparel which she intended to leave behind her, and 
be no expense to my busband—and shall have, | under-| given the most anxious and repeated instructions to the 
stand, excellent attendance.” woman of the house fo be attentive to Mr. Elliott in 
** My poor dear madam,” I faltered, “ you must for-/her sbsence—sat down and shed many tears as she laid 
give me—but I cannot bear to think of it.” In spite/upon the table a letter, carefully sealed, and addressed 
of my struggles the swelling tears at length burst'to her husband, containing the information of her de- 
from my ladeneyes She buried her face in her hand-|parture and destination. When her agitstion had 
kerchief, and wept bitterly. ‘ My husband can hear/somewhat subsided, she left the room—perhaps, she 
of me every dey, and, with God's blessing upon us, felt, for ever—entered into the coach, and was soon 
perhaps in a month’s time we may both meet in better safely lodged in the Lying in Hospital. 
health and spirits. And if—if—i/ it would not incon-| The letter. to her husband was as follows—for the 
venience Mrs, or y ourself, to let my little Henry” melancholy events which will presently be narrated 
she could get no further, and burst again into a fit of brought this with other documents into my possession. 
passionate weeping. 1 promised her, in answer to her’ **My Sweet Love, 
reiterated entreaties, after many remonstrances, that 1) ‘* The hour of my agony is approaching; and Provi- 
would immediately take steps to ensure her admission dence has pointed out to me a place of refuge. I can- 
into the Lying-in Hospital at any moment she might/not, dearest Henry—I cannot think of sdding to your 
require it, isufferings by the sight of mine! When all is over— 
“ But, my dear madam—your husband—Mr, Elliott/as I trust it will be soor, and happily—then we shall 
—depend upon it he will never hear of all this—he|be re-united, and God grant us happier days! Oh, do 
will never permit it—I feel perfectly certain.” |not be grieved or angry, Henry, at the step I am taking. 
“ Ah, doctor—I know he would not; but he shall/l have done it for the best— it will be for the best, de- 
not know any thing about my intentions till Iam safely pend uponit. Dr, will tell you how skilfully 
lodged in tne—the hospital. intend to leave without/and kindly they treat their patients at the Lying-in 
hia know ing where Lam gone some day this week—/Hospital, to which | am going. Oh, Henry! you are 
for I feel satisfied”—she paused and trembled—|the delight of my sovl! The more grief and bitter- 
“ When he returns from the Infirmary on Friday he|ness we have seen together, surely the more do we 
will find a letter from me, telling him all my little love one another. Oh how I love you! Wow I prayed 
scheme, and may God incline him to firgive me for in the night while you, dearest, were sleeping—that 
what Iam doing. I know he loves me, however, too/the Almighty would bless you and our little Henry, 
fondly to make me unhappy!” and be merciful to me, for your sakes, and bring us all 








The next mornirg my wife accompanied me to their t-gether again! Ishall pray for you, my love—my 
lodgings, fer the purpo e of taking home with her li!- own love! every hour that we are away! Bear upa 
tle Elliott. A sad scene it was—but Elliott, whom little longer, Harry! God has not deserted us—he will 
his wife had easily satisfied of the prudence of thus dis-|not-—he cannot, if we do not desert him. Tleave you, 
posing of the child during the period of her confine-| dearest, my B ble and prayer-book—oh, do read them! 
ment, bore it manfully. He carried the child down to|/ Kiss my little Harry, in my name, every day. Hovv 
my carriage, and resigned him into the hands of my/kind are Dr. , and Mrs. ! Go out and enjoy 
wife and a servant, after many fond caresses, with a» the fresh air, and do not sit fretting at home, love, nor 
air of melancholy resolution; promising to cal! dail) try youreyes wih reading or writing till I come back. 
and see him while on bis visit at my house. I strove'I can hardly lay by my pen, but the coach is come for 
to console him under this temporary separation from|me, and I must tear myself away. Farewell, then, 
his child, and to impress upon him the necessity of}my dear, dear, darling Henry; but only for a little 
absolute quiet and repose, in order to give due effect while. Your doating wife, Mary. 
to the very active treatment und. r which he had bken' “P.S. The socks I have been knitting for Harry 
placed for the complaint in his eyes; this I did in order are in the drawer near the window. You had Letter 
to prepare him for the second stroke meditated to be take them to Dr ’s to-morrow, as I forgot to send 
inflicted upon him on the ensuing Friday by his wife, them with Harry in the bustle of his going, and he will 
and to reconcile him, by anticipation as it were, to'want them. Dr. says you can come and see me 
their brief ssparation. When once the decisive step every day before ] am taken ill. Do come.” 
had been taken, I felt satisfied that he would speedily! 1 called in the evening—according to the promise 
see the propri. ty of it. Thad made to Mrs. Elliott—on her husband, to see how 

It was wonderful to see how Mrs Elliott, during the he bore the disc: very of his wife’s sudden departure. 
interval between this day and the Friday appointedfor| ‘How is Mr. Elliott?’ I inquired of the woman of 
her entrance into the Lying-in Hespical, sustained her the house, who opened the door. ‘Is he at home?” 
spirits. Ier manner increased in tenderness towards) ‘*Why, yes—but he’s in a sad way, sir, indeed, about 
her husband, who evinced a corresponding energy of Mrs. Elijioti’s going. He’s eaten nothing all day,” 
sympathy and aflection towards hir. Hisanxietieshad) He was sitting at a table when I entered, with a 
been toa considerable extent allayed by the seasonable solitary candie, and Mrs. Eiliot:’s letter lying open 
addition to his funds already spoken of; but he ex-|before him. 
pressed an occasional surprise at the absence of any| “Oh! doctor, is not this worse than death?” he ex- 
preparations for the event which both of them be |cliimed. “Am 1 not left alone to be the prey of 
lieved to be so near at hand, Satan?” 

On the Friday morning, about halfan hour afterher, ‘*Come, come, Mr. Elliott, moderate your feelings! 
husband had set out for the Opthalmic Infirmary a-'Learn the lesson your incomparable wife bas taught 
usual, a hackney-coach drew up to the door of his! you--patience and resignation.” 
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Jt is an heavenly lesson. But can a fiend learn it?” /determination to interrupt the service by a solemn 
he replied vehemently, in a tone and with an sir that/and public appeal to Hillary on the subject of his de- 
quite startled me. “Here I am left alone by Ged andjserted daughter—but his tongue failed him, his feel- 
man to be the sport of devils, and I am!— What cursé|ings overpowered him; and he staggered from where 
is there that has not fallen, or is falling upon me? I/he stood to an adjoining tomb-stone, which he leaned 
feel assured,” he continued, gloomily, ‘that my Mary/against till the brief and solemn scene was concluded, 
is taken from me for ever. Oh, do not tell me other+|and the mourners began to return. Once more, with 
wise. TI feel—I know it! I have brought ruin upon/desperate purpose, he approached the procession, and 
her! I have brought her to beggary by an insane, a/came up to Mr. Hillary just as he was being assisted 
wicked attachment! The curses of disobedience to/into the coach. 
parents are upon both of us! Yet our misery mght| “Look at me, sir,” said he, suddenly tapping Mr. 
have touched any heart except that of her fi-ndish/Hillary upon the shoulder. The old man seemed pa- 
father. Ah! he buries her mother to-morrow! To-/ralyzed for a moment, and stared at him as if he did 
morrow, then, I will be there! The earth shall not fall/not know the strange intruder. 
upon her before he looks upon me! How I will make} ‘* My name is Elliott, sir—y our forsaken daughter is 
the old man shake beside the grave he must soon drop|my hesrt-broken—starving wife! do you relent, sir?” 
into!”—He drew a long breath—“Let him curse me'—| ‘* Elliott!—Keep him away—keep him away, for 
Curse her—Curse us both!—Curse our child! ‘Then|God’s sake!” exclaimed Mr. Hillary, his face full of 
and there” disgust and horror; and the attendants violently 

The curse causeless shall not come,” 1 interrupted. |dragged the intruder from the spot where he was 

“Ay, causeless! That’sthe thing! Causeless!” He|standing, and kept him at a distance till the coach 
paused. “Forgive me,” he added, after a heavy sigh,/containing Mr. Hillary had driven off. Elliott then 
resuming his usual manner; “doctor, I’ve been raving, returned home, which he reached about an hour after 
and can you wonder at it? Poor Mary’s letter (here it/I had called. He paid me a visit in the evening, and I 
is) has almost killed me? I have been to the place|was glad to see him so much calmer than I had ex- 
where she is, but I dared not goin tosee her. Ohb!’peced. He apologized with much earnestness for his 

doctor, will she be taken care of?” suddenly seizing breach of faith. He said he had found it impossible 
my hand with convulsive energy. 'to resist the impulse which led him, in spite of all he 
“The very greatest care will be taken of her—the'had said over night, to attend the funeral; for he had 
greatest skill in London will be instantly at her com-' persuaded himself of the more than possibility that his 
man‘l in case of the slightest necessity for it—as wel! sudden and startling appearance at so solemn a mo- 
as every possible comfort and convenience that her ment might effect an alteration in Mr. Hillary’s feel- 
situation can require. If it will be any consolation to'ings towards him. He gave me a full account of what 
you, I assure you I intend visiting her myself every |had happened, and sssured me with a melancholy air 
day.”’"—And by these means I at length succeeded in that he had now satisfied himself—that he had nothing 
restoring something like calmness to him. The ex-to hope for further—nothing to disturb him—and he 
citement occasioned by his unexpected discovery of would attend to my injunctions and those of his surgi- 
his wife’s absence, and its touching reason, hed been'cal adviser st the Infirmary. He told me that he had 
aggravated by the unfavourable opinion concerning seen Mrs. Elliott about an hour before, and had left 
his sight which had been that morning expressed——alas, her in comparatively good spirits—but the people of 
I feared but too justly—by the able and experienced the hospital had told him that her confinement was 
ocualist under whose care he was placed. He had in hourly expected. 
much alarm heard Mr. ask him several questions! ‘* I wonder,” said he, and sighed profoundly—“what 
respecting peculiar and secret symptoms and sensa- effect her death would have upon Mr. Hillary? Would 
tions about his eyes, which he was forced to answer he cast off her children—as he has cast her off? Would 
in the affirmative; and the alarming effect of these in- his hatred follow her into the grave ’—Now what should 
quiries was not dissipated by the cautious replies of you say doctor?” 
Mr. to his questions as to the chances of ultimate! The matter-of-fact, not to say indifferent air, with 
recovery. I a‘sured him that nothing on earth could/which this very grave question was put, not a little 
so effectually serve him as the cultivation of calm and surprised me. “Why, he must be obdurate indeed if 
composed habits of mind; for that the affection of his|such were to be the case,’”—I answered. “I am in 
eyes depended almost entirely upon the condition of hopes, however, that in spite of all that has happened 
his nervous system. I got him to promise me that/he will ere long be brought to a sense of his guilt and 
he would abandon his wild and useless promise of cruelty in 80 long defying the dictates of conscience— 
attending the funeral of Mrs. Hillary—said 1 would the voice of nature.— When he finds himself alone” 
call upon him, accompanied by his little son, about} Elliott shook his head. 
noon the next day, and also bring him tidings con-| «1 must be a thundering blow, doctor, that would 
cerning Mrs. Elliott. |make uis iron heart feel—and—that blow’’—he sighed 
I was as good as my word; but not he. The woman} __«may come much sooner, it may be” he shud- 
of the house told me that he had left home about! dered, and looked at me with a wild air of apprehen- 
twelve o’clock, and did not say when he would return.|.:.,., 
He had gone to St. ’s church, as I afterwards) 7a. 
learnt from him. He watched the funeral procession|  ~ Let us hope for the best, however, Mr. Elliott! 
into the church, and placed himself in a pew which| Rely upon it, the present calmness of your inestimable 
commanded a near view of that occupied by the chief] wife affords grounds for the happiest expectations 
mourner, Mr. Hillary, who, however, never once |/CONCENE the approaching 
raised his head from the handkerchief in which his| “Ah! I hope you may not be mistaken. Her former 
countenance was buried. When the body was borne |accouchement was a long and dangerous one.” 
to the grave, Elliott bowed, and tovk his place beside} ** Perhaps the very reason why her present may be 
the grave as near Mr. Hillary as the attendants and the|an easy one!”’ He looked at me mournfully. 
crowd would admit of. He several times formed the| “And suppose itto be so—what a home has the poor 
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creature to return to after her suffering! Is not ¢haf ajporter has sent up word that he fears the gentleman 
dreary prospect?” is going mac, and will be attempting te break open the 
It was growing late, however, and presently taking) getes-—thet he insists upon being shown at once into 


an affectionate leave of his son, who had been sitting 


his wife’s room, or at least within the house! 


Pray 


all the while on his knee, overpowered with drowsi- oblige me, doctor, by going down and trying to pacify 


ness, he left. 


him! 


This will never do, you know—the other pa- 


Mrs. Elliott was taken ill on Sunday about midnight; |tients”—I hastened down stairs, and stepped quickly 
and after a somewhat severe and protracted labor wasjacross the yard. My heart yearned towards the poor 


delivered on Monday evening of a child that died a few/distracted being who stood outside the iron 
Having directed the people of|his arms stretched towards me through the bars. 


minutes after its birth. 
the hospital to summon me directly Mrs, Elliott was 


tes, with 


“Oh say, is she alive? Is she alive?” he cried with a 


taken ill, [ was in attendance upon her within an hour|lamentable voice. 


after her illness had commenced. I sent a messenger 
on Monday morning to Mr. Ellictt, according to the 
promise I had given him immediately to send him theji 
earliest information, with an entreaty that he would 


“She is, Mr. Elliott—but really” —— 

“Oh, is she alive? Are you telling me truly? Is she 
ndeed alive?” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Elliott—but if you don’t cease to make 


remain at home all day to be in readiness to receive ajsuch a dreadful disturbance, your voice may reach her 


visit from me. 
pital almost immediately after receiving my message; 


He came down, however, to the hos-\ear—and that would be instant death—indeed it would.” 


“] will! I will—but is she indeed alive? Don’t 


and walked to and fro before the institution, making|deceive me!” 


anxious inquiries every ten minutes or quarter of an 


“This is the way he’s been going on all night;” 


hour how his wife went on, and received ready and|whispered the watchman, who had just stepped up. 


often encouraging answers. When I quitted her for 


“Mr, Elhott, I tell you, truly, in the name of God, 


the night, about an hour after her delivery, leaving her|your wife is living—and | have not given up hope of 
much exhausted, but, as I too confidently supposed,| recovery.” 


out of danger, | earnestly entreated Mr. Elliott, who 


“*Oh Mary! Mary! Mary! Gh come to me, my Mary! 


continued before the gates of the hospital in a state of You said that you would come to me!” 


the highest excitement, to return home—but in vain, 


and I left him with expressions of severe displeasure,|man, 
assuring him that his conduct was absurd and useless|men in the hospital—shall 1?” 


—nay, criminally dangerous to himself. “ What will 


become of your sight, Mr. Elliott—pray think of that/|i 


“Hadn’t I better take him away, sir?”” said the watch- 
“The porter says he’ll be wakening all the wo- 


“Let me stay—let me stay! 1’ll give you all I have 
nthe world! I'll give you forty pounds——I will, | will,” 


—if you will persist in working yourself up to this dread-|--cried the unfortunate husband, clinging to the bars, 


ful pitch of nervous excitement? 
you are doing yourself every hour mischief which— 


I do assure you that/and looking imploringly at me. 


“Do not interfere—do not touch him, sir,” said I to 


which it may require months, if not years, to remedy |the watchman. 


—-and is it kind to her you love—to those whom you 


“Thank you! God bless you”—gasped the wretched 


ought to consult—whose interests are dependent upon|sufferer, extending his hands towards mine, and wring- 

yourself—thus to throw away the chances of recovery. |ing them convulsively; then turning to the watchman, 

Pray, Mr. Elliott, listen, listen te reason, and returnihe added, in a lower tone, the most = I ever 
e 


home!”’ He made no reply, but wept, and I left, hoping| heard—*“Don’t take me away! 


My wife is here; she’s 


that what I had said would soon produce the desired /dying—I can't go away—but I'll not make any more 


effeet. 


noise! —Hush! hush! there is some one coming!” A 


About four o’clock in the morning, I was awoke by person approached from within the building, and whis- 
a violent ringing of the bell and knocking at the door; pering a few hurried words in my ear, retired. ‘Mr. 


and on hastily looking out of the bed-room window, 
beheld Mr. Elliott. 


Elliott, shake hands with me,” said 1; “Mrs. Elliott is 
reviving! I told you I bad hope!—The accoucheur has 


“What is the matter there?” I inquired. “Is it you,|this instant sent me word that he thinks the case is 


Mr. Elliowt?” t 


aking a favourable turn.”—He sunk down suddenly 


“Oh doctor, doctor—for God’s sake come!—My wife,|on his knees in silence; then grasped my hand 
my wife! She’s dying. They have told meso! Come,'the bars, and shook them convulsively. In the fervour 


doctor, oh come!”’ 


stariling summons soon dissipated my drowsiness, and 


in less than five minutes I was by his side. We ran al-idisturb her! 


¢ Though I had been exceedingly |of his frantic feeling, he turned to the watch 
fatigued with the labours of the preceding day, this\grasped his hands, and shook them. 


man, 


It will 


“Hush! hush!”—he --‘*Don’t speak! . 
e 


A single sound may kill—Ah” 





most all the way to the nearest coach-stand; and on|looked with agonising apprehension at the mailcoach 
reaching the hospital, found that there existed but too| which that moment rattled rapidly and loudly by. At 
much ground for apprehension; for about two o’clock||ength he became so much calmer, that after pledging 
very alarming symptoms of profuse hemorrhage made| myself to return shortly, especially if any unfavourable 
their appearance; and when I reached the bed-side, alchange should take place, I withdrew, and repaired 
little after four o’clock, I saw, in common with thé/to the chamber where lay the poor unconscious crea- 
experienced resident accoucheur, who was also present,|ture—the subject of her husband’s wild and dreadful 
that her life was indeed trembling in the balance.|anxieties. I found that I had not been misinformed; 
While I sate watching, with feelings of melancholy in-jand though Mrs. Elliott lay in the most precarious 
terest and alarm, her snowy inanimate countenance, ®|situation possible—with no sign of life in her placid 


e, and no pulse discernible at her wrist, 





tap on the shoulder from one of the female attendant: 


atiracted my eye to the door, where the chief matron|we had reason for believing that a favourable change 


of the establishment was standing. She beckoned mejhad taken place. 1 
side for about a quarter of an hour, during which she 


out of the room; and I noiselessly stepped out after her. 
“The husband of this poor 
“is in a dreadful state, doctor, in the street. Th 





After remaining in silence by her 


lady,” said Mrs. ——,/seemed asleep, | took my departure, and conveyed the 
delightful intelligence to the poor sufferer without, 
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that his hopes were justified by the situation in which I 
had left my sweet patient. I succeeded in persuading 
him te accompany me home, and restoring him to a 
little composure; but the instant that he had swal- 
lowed a hasty cup of coffee, without waiting even to 
see his little boy, who was being dressed to come 
down as usual to breakfast, he left the house and re- 
turned to the ho<pital, where I found him, as before 
on driving up about twelve o’clock, but walking calmly 
to and fro before the gates, What anguish was written 
in his features. But a smile passed over them—a joyful 
air, as he told me, before I could quit my carriage, 
that all was still going on well. It was so, Il ascer- 
tained; and on returning from the hospital, I almost 
forced him into my carriage, and drove off to his 
lodgings, where I stayed till he had got into bed, and 
had solemnly promised me to remain there till I called 
in the evening. 

For three days Mrs. Elliott continued in the most 
critical circumstances; during which her husband was 
almost every other hour at the hospital, and at length 
so wearied every one with his anxious and incessant 
inquiries, that they would hardly give him civil answers 
any longer. Had I not twice bled him with my own 
hand, and myself administered to him soothing and 
lowering medicines, he would certainly, I think, 
have gone raving mad. On the fifth day, Mrs. El 
liott was pronounced out of danger, but continued, of 
course, in a very exhausted state. Her first inquiries 
were about her husband, then her little Henry: and on 
receiving a satisfactory answer, a sweet and sad smile 
stole over her features, and her feeble finget's gently 
compressed mine. Before I quitted her, she asked whe- 
ther her husband might be permitted to see her—I of 
course answered in the negative. A tear stole down 
her cheek, but she did not attempt to utter a syllable. 

The pressure of professional engagements did not ad- 
mit of my seeing Mr. Elliott more than once or twice 
during the next week. I frequently heard of him, 
however, at the hospital, where he called constantly 
three times a day, but had not yet been permitted to 
see Mrs Elliott, who was considered, and in my opin- 
ion justly, unequal to the excitement of such an inter« 
view. 

The dreadful mental agony in which he had spent 
the last fortnight, was calculated to produce the most 
fatal effects upon his eyesight—of which, indeed, he 
seemed himself but too conscious, for every symptom 
of which he had complained was most fearfully aggra- 
vated. Nevertheless, I could not prevail upon him—at 
least, he said, for the present—to continue his visits to 
the Eye Infirmary. He said, with a melancholy air, that 
he had too many, and very different matters to attend 
to—and he must postpone, for thepresent, all attention 
to his own complaints. Alas! he had many other sub- 
jects of anxiety than his own ailments! Supposing his 
wife to be restored to him, even in a moderate degree 
of strength and convalescence—what prospect was be- 
fore them? What means of obtaining alivelihood? What 
chance was there of her inexorable old father changing 
his fell purpose’—Was his wife then to quit the scene 
of her almost mortal sufferings, only to perish before 
his eyes—of want—and her father wallowing in wealth! 
—the thought was horrible! Elliott sat at home, alone, 
thinking of these things, and shuddered; he quitted 
his home and wandered through the streets with vacant 
eye and blighted heart. ‘‘He wandereth abroad for 
bread, saying, where is it? He knoweth that the day 
of darkness is ready at his hand.”* 


* Job. xv. 23. 








love!—Don’t be afraid of your poor mother, Harry! 
Her eyes filled with tears. 
she to my wife, who stammered yes and no in one 
breath. 


187 
Friday. This morning my wife called, at my sugges- 


tion, to see Mrs. Elliott, accompanied by her little boy, 
whom I had perceived she was pining to see. 


I 
hought they might meet without affording ground for 


uneasiness as to the result. 


“My little Harry!” exclaimed a low soft voice as 


my wife and child were silently ushered into the room 
where lay Mrs. Elliott, wasted almost to a shadow, 
her face and hands,—said my wife—white as the lily. 
“Come, love—kiss me!” she faintly murmured; and 
my wife brought the child to the bed-side, and lifting 
him upon her knee, inclined his face towards his mo- 
ther. She feebly placed her arm around his neck, and 
pressed him to her bosom. 


“Let me see his face!” she whispered, removing her 
rm. 
She gazed tenderly at him for some minutes: the 


child looking first at her and then at my wife with 
mingled fear and surprise. 


** How like his father!’’ she murmured—kiss me again, 


re 


“Am I so altered?’ said 


**Has he been a good boy?” 
“Very—very”—replied my wife, turning aside her 


head, unable for a moment to look either mother or 
son in the face. Mrs. Elliott perceived my wife’s emo- 
tion, and her ehill fingers gently grasped her hand. 


“Does he say his prayers?—you’ve not forgotten 


that, Harry!” 


“The child, whose little breast was beginning to 


heave, shook his head, and lisped a faint—*No, mam- 
ma!” 


“God bless thee, my darling!” exclaimed his mother, 


in a low tone, closing her eyes—“He will not desert 
thee—nor thy parents!—‘ He feeds the young ravene 
when they cry.!’” She paused, and the tears trembled 
through her almost transparent eyelids. My wife, who 
had with the utmost difficulty restrained her feelings, 
leaned over the poor sufferer, pressed her lips to her 
forehead, and grently taking the child with her, stepped 
hastily from the room. As soon as they had got into 
the matron’s parlour, where my wife sat down for a 
few moments, her little companion burst into tears, 
and cried as if his heart would break. The matron 
tried to pacify him, but in vain. 
said she, to my wife,** he did not cry in this way before 
his mother?—-Dr.—— and Mr. —— both say that she 
must not be agitated in any way, or they will not 
answer for the consequences.”—At this moment I 
made my appearance, having called, in passing, to pay 
a visit to Mrs. Elliott: but hearing how much her late 
interview had overcome her, I left, taking my wife and 
little Elliott—still sobbing—with me, and promised to 
look in, if possible, in the evening 
ingly; and found her happily none the worse for the 
emotion occasioned by her first interview with her 
child, since her illness. 
grateful to me for the care which she said we had 
evidently taken of him—*‘and how like he grows to 
his poor father!”—she added. —w 
may I see him?—Do—dear doctor, let us meet, if it be 
but for a moment! Oh, how I long to see him! I will 
not be agitated! 
the medicine in this building!” 


“1 hope, ma’am,” 


I did so, accord- 
She expressed herself very 
“Oh! Doctor—when 


It will do me more good than all 


“In a few days time, my dear madam, I assure 


ou” 
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“Why not to-morrow’?—oh, if you knew the good| “But I could not live. 1 felt blindness—the last 
that one look of his would do me—he does not look |curse—descending upon me—blindness and beggary. 
ill?” she inquired suddenly. I saw my wife broken-hearted. Nothing but misery 

“He--he looks certainly rather harassed on your|and starvation before her and her child. 
account; but in other respects he is” “Oh, has she not loved me with a noble love? And 

“Promise me—let me see fur myself; oh bring him/yet it is thus I leave her! But she knows how through 
with you!—I—I—I own I could not bear to see him/life 1 have returned her love, and she will hereafter find 
alone, but in your presence—do, dear doctor! promise! |that love alone led me to take this dreadful step. 

—I shall sleep so sweetly to-night if you will.”’ | “Griesous has been the misery she has bore for my 

Her looks—her tender murmuring voice, overcame|sake. I thought, in marrying her, that [ might have 
me; and I promised to bring Mr. Elliott with me some overcome the difficulties which threatened us—that I 
time on the morrow. I bade her good-night. jmight have struggled at least for our bread; but He 

“Remember, doctor!” she whispered as I rose to go. ordered otherwise, aud if has been in rain fur me to rise 

“1 will!”—said J, and quitted the room, already | up early, te sit up late, to eat the bread of sorrows. 
almost repenting of the rash promise I had made. But| ‘Why did I leave life’? Because 1 know, as if a 
who could have resisted her? voice from Heaven had told me, that my death will 

Sweet soul! what was to become of thee! Bred|reconcile Mary and her father It is me alone whom 
up in the lap of luxury, and accustomed to have every|he hates, and her only on my account. When I shall 
wish gratified—every want anticipated—what kind of be gone, he will receive her to his arms, and she and 
scene awaited thee or returning to thy humble lodg-| my son shall be happy. 
ings— “Oh, my God! that I shall never see the face of Mary 

“Where hopeless Anguish pours her groan, jagain, or —But presently she will look at our son, 
And lonely Want retired to die!” and she will revive. 
: . 7 . ‘I entreat you, as in the name of the dead—it isa 
For was it not so’ What miracle was to save them voice from the grave—to be yourself the bearer of this 
from starvation? Full of such melancholy reflections I,/news to Mary, when, and as you may think fit. Give 
walked home, resolved to leave no stone unturned on|her this letter, and also give, yourself, to Mr. Hillary, 
their behalf, and pledged myself and wife that the forty the letter which bears his dreadful name upon it. ‘I 
pounds we had already collected for the Elliotts from|know, I feel, that it will open his heart, and he will 
among our benevolent friends, should be raised to a\peceive them to his arnis. 4 
hundred, however great might be the deficiency we, ‘] have written also a few lines to my son. Ah, my 
made up ourselves. . _. |boy, your father will be mouldered into dust before 

Saturday. 1 was preparing to pay some early visits! you will understand what I have written. Grieve tor 
to distant patients, and arranging so as totake Mr. El-'your unfortunate father, but do not—disown him! 
liott with me on my return, which I calculated would) ‘As for you, best of men, my only friend, farewell! 
be about two o’clock, to pay the promised visit to Mrs.| Forgive all the trouble I have given. God reward you! 
Elliott—when my servant brought me a handful of let-/ You will be in my latest thoughts. I have written to 
ters which had that moment been left by the twopen-| you Last. 
ny postman. I was going to cram them all into my! ‘Now I have done. I am calm; the bitterness of 
pocket, and read them in the carriage, when my eye/death is past. Farewell! The grave—the darkness 
was attracted by'one of them much larger than the rest, |of death is upon my soul—but I have no fear. To- 
sealed with a black seal, and the address in Elliott's night, before this candle shall have burnt out—at 
hand-writing. I instantly resumed my seat; and placing | midnight Oh, Mary! Henry!—Shall we ever meet 
the other letters in my pocket, proceeded to break the|srain? H. FE.’ 
seal with some trepidation,—which increased toa sick-| J read this letter over half a dozen times, for every 
ening degree when four letters fell out—all of them) paragraph pusbed the preceding one out of my memory. 
sealed with black, and in Elliott’s hand-writing, and/ Then I took up mechanically and opened the letter 
addressed respectively to—*‘Jacob Hillary, Esq.”—j\addressed to his son. It contained a large lock of his 
“Mrs. Elliott,’—“Henry Elliott,”"—and “Dr. "father’s hair, and the following verses,* written in a 
(myself) I sat for a minute or two, with this terrible! great straggling hand: 
array before me, scarce daring to breathe, or to trust; | have wished for death; wherefore do I not call for 
myself with my thoughts——when my wife entered, lead-|my son? 
ing in her constant companion, little Elliott, to take ‘My son, when I am dead, bury me; and despise not 
their leave, as usual, before I set out forthe day. The|thy mother, but honour her all the days of thy life, 
sight of “Henry Elliott,” to whom one of these por-|and do that which shall please her, and yrieve her not. 
tentous letters was addressed, overpowered me. My! ‘Remember, my son, that she saw many dangers for 
wife, seeing me discomposed, was bx ginning to inquire| thee, when thou wast in her womb; and when she is 
the reason, when | rose, and with gentle force put her|dead, bury her by me in one grave.’ 
out of the room and bolted the door, hurriedly telling) ‘Thus, on the point of death, writes thy father to 
her that I had just received unpleasant accounts con-|his beloved son. Remember! Henny Evuiort.’ 
cerning one or two of my patients. With trembling] As soon as I had somewhat recovered the shock 
hands I opened the letter which was addressed to me, | occasioned by the perusal of these letters, ! folded 
and read with infinite consternation as fullows:— them all up, stepped hastily into my carriage, and, 

**When you are reading these lines, kind doctor! J postponing all my other visits, drove off direct to the 
shall be sweetly sleeping the sleep of death. All will|/lodgings of Mr. Elliott. The woman of the house was 
be over; there will be one wretch the less upon the| standing at the door talking earnestly with one or twa 
earth. persons, ; 

“tiod, before whom I shall be standing face to face,| ‘Where is Mr. Elliott?’ I inquired, leaping ont of the 
while you read this letter, will, I hope, have mercy |carriage, 
upon me, and forgive me for appearing before Him| 
uncalled. Amen! | * From the Apocrypha. Tobit, ch. iv. 2, 3, 4. 
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'That’s what we want to know, sir,’ replied the fdering forward, and perceived that I was looking upon 
woman, very pale. ‘He must have gone out very late|—a18 vietrm! The dody lay with its wet clothes un- 
last night, sir, and hasn't been back since; for when /disturbed, just as it had been taken out of the water. 
1 looked into his room this morning to ask about/The damp hair—the e,es wide open—the hands 
breakfast, it was empty,’ clenched as if withthe agonies of death. 

‘Did you observe anything particular in his appear-| Here lay the husband of Mrs. Eiliott—the fond ob- 
ance last night?’ I inquired, preparing to ascend the| ject of her unconquerable love! This was he to whom 
little staircase. she had written so tenderly on quitting him! Here 

‘Yes, sir, very wild-like! And about eight or nine|lay he whom she had so sweetly consoled by almost 
o'clock, he comes to the top of the stairs, and calls out,|daily messages through me! This was he to whom, 
‘Mrs. » did you hear that noise? Didn't you see} with a pious confidence, she had predicted her speedy 
something?” ‘Lord, sir,’ said I, in a taking, he spoke/and happy return! This was the father of the sweet 
so sudden, ‘no! there wasn’t any sound whatsoever!’— |hoy who sate pratingly at my table only that morning! 
so he went into his room, and shut the door, and 1) This—wretch! monster! fiend! this is the body of him 
have never seed him since.’ lyou flung, on an infamous charge, into the dungeons 

I hastened to his room. A candlestick, its candlejof Newgate! This is the figure of him that shall azere- 
burnt down to the socket, stood on the little table at|arrzer 
which he generally sat, together with a pen or two,| I could bear it no Jonger, and rushed from the room 
an inkstand, black wax, a sheet of paper, anda Bible|in an agony! After drinking a glass of water, | reco- 
opened at the place from which he had copied the|vered my self-possession sufficiently to make my ap- 
words addressed to his son. he room was apparently |pearance in the jury room; where I deposed to such 
just as its unfortunate and frantic occupant had quitted|facts—carefully concealing only, for Mrs, Elliott and 
it. L opened the table-drawer; it was full of paperjher son’s sake, the causes which led to the commission 
which had been covered with writing, and was now |of the fatal act—as satisfied the jury that the deceased 
torn into small fragments. One half sheet was left,|had destroyed himself while in a state of mental de- 
full of strange incoherent expressions, apparently |rangement; and they returned their verdict accordingly. 
forming part of a prayer, and evincing, alas! how fear-| After directing the immediate removal of the body 
fully the writer’s reason was disturbed! But where/to the house where Mr. Elliott had lodged—the scene 
was poor Elliott?) What mode of death had-he selected?|of so many agonies—of such intense and undeserved 

At first I thought of instantly advertising and describ-| misery—I drove off; and though quite unequal to the 
ing his person and issuing hand-bills about the neigh-|task, burried through my round of patients, anxious 
bourhood; but at length determined to wait till the)to be at leisure in the evening for the performance of 
Monday’s newspapers made their appearance—some|the solemn—the terrible duty—imposed upon me by 
one of which might contain intelligence concerning|poor Elliott—the conveying his letter to Mr. Hillary, 
him which might direct my movements. And in the/and communicating at the same time, with all the 
meantime—how was [to appear before Mrs. Elliot!,jenergy in my power, the awful resulis of his cruel, his 
and account for my not bringing her husband’?—I de-|tyrannical, his unnatural conduct. How I prayed that 
termined to send her a written excuse, on the score of|God would give me power to shake that old man’s 
pressing and unexpected engagemen's, but promising | guilty soul! 
to call upon her either on Sunday or Monday. Ire-| Our dinner was sent away that day almost untouched. 
solved to do nothing rashly; for it glanced across my|My wife and I interchanged but few and melancholy 
mind, as possible, that Elliott had not really carried into| words; our noisy, lively, little guest was not present to 
execution the dreadful intentions expressed in his let-| disturb, by his innocent sallies, the mournful silence; for, 
ter to me, but had resorted to a stratagem only in order|unable to bear his presence, | had directed that he 
to terrify Mr. Hillary intoa reconciliation. This notion|should not be brought down that day. I had written 
took such full possession of my heated imagination, that|to Mrs. Elliott a brief and hasty line, saying—that [| 
Lat length lost sight of all the glaring improbabilities|had jus! seen Mr. Elliott! but that it would be impossi- 
attending it, Alas, however, almost the first paragraph |ble for either of us to call upon her that day! ae 
that fell under my hurried eye, in scanning over the} (hot I would certainly call upon her the day after—anc 
papers of Monday, was the following:— | Heaven pardon the equivocation!—bring Mr, Ellott, 


“On Saturday, about § o’clock in the morning, some |if possible, which I feared might be doubtful as his 
laborers discovered the body of a man of respectable |“ €S Were Un Jer very active treatment. 
appearance, apparently about thirty years old, floating, | I have had to encounter in my time many, very 
without a hat, in the New River. | It was immediately |™#ny (tying and terrible scenes; but I never approach- 
taken out of the water, but life seemed to have been/¢ @9Y With so much appreiension and anxiety as the 
for some hours extinct. One or two letters were/°€ NOW cast uponme, Fortifying myself with a few 
found upon his person, but the M3. too much spread|S!4sse8 of wine, I put poor Elliott's letter to Mr. Hil- 
and blotted with the water to afford any clue to the|!#'y in my pocket-book, and drove off for Square. 
identity of the unfortunate person, The boxy lies at/! reached the heuse about eight o’clock. My servant, 
thd Bed Rene publisbeeriyarketeé ebtehéc's laghes |by my direction, thundered impetuously at the door 
is summoned for to-day at 12 o’clock.”’ —a startling summons I intended itto be! The porter 
I drove off to the place mentioned in the paragraph Py. Oe | a snes ae my servant hadre- 
; . ’ and frot ¢ ’ 
and arrived there just as the jury was assembling i sir. Hilllary at home?” f ecbed: stepping hur- 
There was a considerable crowd about the doors. I riedly from my catriage, with the fearful letter in my 
sent in my card; and stating that [ believed I cout! inand. ‘* He is, sir,” said the man, with a flurried air 
identify the body for which the inquest was summoned, | —But—he—he—does not receive company, sir, siace 
I was allowed to view the corpse, and ushered at once my mistress’s death,” Pe Be 
into the room where it lay. “Take my card to him sir, My name is Dr, -—-——. 
I wish Mr. Uillary could have entered that room){ must see Mr. Hillary instantly.” 
with me, and have stood beside me, as | stepped shud-j} 1 waited i: the hall for a few moments, and then 
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Teceived a message, requesting me to walk into the 
back drawing-room. ‘There | saw Miss Gubbley, as 
the servant told me—alone, and dressed in deep 
mou ning. What I had heard of this woman inspired 


me with the utmost contempt and hatred for her.|you 


What acountenance! Meanness, malice, cunning, and 
sycophancy seemed struggling for the ascendant in 
its expression. 

“Pardon me, madan—my business,” I said, peremp- 
torily, “is not with you, but with Mr, Hillary, Him 
I must see, and immediately.” 

“ Dr. , what is the matter?’’ she inquired, 
with mingled anger and anxiety in her countenance. 

“] have a communication, madam, for Mr. Hillary’s 

rivate ear—I must see him; | insist upon seeing him 
immediately.” 

“This is strange conduct, sir—really,” said Miss 
Gubbley, in an impudent manner, but her features be- 
coming every moment paler and paler. “Have you 
not already” 

I unceremoniously pushed the malignant little para- 
site asice, opened ,the folding doors, and stepped in- 
stantly into the presence of the man | at once desired 
and dreaded to see. He sat on the sofa, in the atti- 
tude and with the expression of a man who had been 
suddenly aroused from sleep. 

“Dr. '* he exclaimed, with an astonished and 
angry sir—*‘Your servant, doctor!—What’s the mean- 
ing of all this?” 

“lam sorry to intrude upon you, Mr. Hillory—espe- 
cially after the unpleasant manner in which our ac- 

vaintance was terminated—but—I have a dreadful 
duty to perform”—pointing to the letter I held, and 
turning towards him its black seal. He saw it. He 
seemed rather startled or alarmed: motioned me, with 
a quick anxious bow, to teke a seat, and resumed his 
own. “Excuse me, Mr. Hillary—but we must be 
alone,” said 1 pointing to Miss Gubbley, who had fol- 
lowed me with a suspicious and insolent air, exclaiming, 
as shestepped hastily towards Mr. Hillary—* Don’t 
suffer this conduct, sir! It’s very uncorrect—very, sir.’’ 

“We must be alone, sir,” | repeated, calmiy and 
peremptorily, ‘‘or I shall retire at once. You would 
never cease to repent ¢Aa/, sir,” and Mr. Hillary, as if 
he had suddenly discovered some strange meaning in 
my eye, motioned the pertinacious intruder to the 
door, and she reluctantly obeyed. 1 drew my chair 
near Mr. Hillary, who seemed, by this time, thorough- 
ly alarmed. 

“Will you read this letter, sir?” said 1, handing it to 
him. He toek it into his hand; looked first at the di- 
rection; then at the seal, and lastly at me in silence. 

“Do you know that hand writing, sir?” I inquired. 

He stammered an answer in the negative. 

“Look at it, sir, again. You ought to know it; you 
must know it well.”” He laid down the letter; fumbled 
in his waistcoat-pocket for his glasses; placed them 
with infinite trepidation upon his forehead, and again 
took the letter into his hands, which shook violently; 
and his sight was so confused with agitation, that I saw 
he could make nothing of it. 











moment—*'This dey I saw the body—stretched upon 

the shutter of aninn. Oh, those awfuleyes! The hair 

matted and muddy! Those clenched hands—Horror 

filled my soul as I looked at all this, and thought of 
f 


His lips moved, he uttered a few unintelligible 
sounds, and his face, suddenly bedewed with perspira- 
tion, assumed one of the most ghastly expressions 
that a human countenance could exhibit. I remained 
silent, nor did he speak; but the big drops rolled from 
his forehead and fell upon the floor. In the pierglass 
opposite, to which my eye was attracted by seeing 
some moving figure reflected in it, | beheld the figure 
of Miss Gubbiey: who having been no doubt listen- 
ing at the door, could no longer subdue her terrified 
curiosity, and stole into the room on tip-toe, and stood 
terror-stricken behind my chair. Her presence seemed 
to restore Mr. Hillary to consciousness. 

“Take her away—go away—go—go”—he murmur- 
ed, and I led her, unresisting, from the room, and, to be 
secured from her further intrusion, bolted both the 
doors. 

“You had better read the letter, sir,” said I with a 
deep sgh, resuming my seat; his eyes remained ri- 
vetted on me. 

“ J—1—I—cannol, sir!” he stammered. A long 
pause ensued, ‘'If-—she—had but called”———he gasp- 
ed, “ but once—or sent—after her—her mother's 
death” and with a leng groan he leaned forward, 
and fell against me. 

“She did call, sir. She came the day after her mo- 
ther’s death,” said I, shaking my head sorrowfully. 

“No, she didn’t,” he replied, suddenly looking at 
me with a stupified air. 

“Then her visit was cruelly coneealed from you, sir. 
Poor creature, 1 know she callcd.” 

He rose slowly from the posture in which he had re- 
mained for the last few moments, clenched his trem- 
bling fists, and shook them with impotent anger. 
**Who—who,” he muttered,—**who dared—I—I—I’ll 
ring the bell. I'll have all the” 

‘“*Would you have really received her, then, sir, if 
you had known of her calling’”’ 

His lips moved, he attempted in vain to utter an an- 
swer, and sobbed violently, covering his face with his 
hands. 

“Come, Mr. Hillary, I ‘see,’’ said I, in a somewhat 
milder manner, “that the feelings of a father are not 
utterly extinguished”’—-he burst into vehement weeping 
—‘‘and I hope that—that—you may live to —. 
what you have done; to redress the wrongs you have 
committed! Your persecuted daughter, Mr. Hil- 
lary, is not dead.”” He uttered a sudden sharp cry that 
alarmed me; grasped my hands, and carrying them 
to his lips, kissed them in a kind of ecstasy. 

“ Tell me—say plainly—only say—that Mary is 
alive” 

“Well, then, sir, your daughter is alive, but” 

“He fell upon his knees, and groaned, “ Oh God, I 
thank thee! I thankthee! How I thank thee!” 

I waited till he bad in some measure recovered fiom 

















“It seems—it appears to be—a man’s hand, sir. 
Whose is it? What is it about? What’s the matter’”| 
he exclaimed, looking at me over his glasses with a 
frightened stare. 

“1 have attended, sir, a coroner’s inquest this morn- 
ing” The letter dr. pped instantly from Mr. Hillary’s 
shaking hand upon the floor: his lips slowly opened. 

“The writer of that letter, sir, was found drowned 
on Saturday last,” | continued slowly, looking stead- 





the ecstasy of emotion into which my words had 
thrown him, and assisted in loosening his shirt-collar, 
and neck-handkerchief, which aoe to opprecs him. 
“Who—then”—he stammered—“who was—/found 
drowned—the coroner’s inquest” 
“Her poor broken-hearted husband, sir, who will be 
buried at my expense in a d«y or two.” 
He covered his face with his hands, and cried bitterly. 
“This letter was written by him to you, sir; and he 








fastly at him, and feeling myself grow paler every 


sent it to me only a few hours, it seems, before he de- 
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stroyed himself, and commissioned me to deliver it to)as would have softened the heart of a fiend!—And, 
you. Ismot his blood, sir, lying at your door?” |\good God! how am I to tel! her what has happened’ 
“Oh Lord, have mercy on me! Lord—Christ—|How | shudder at the task that her dead husband has 
forgive me! Lord, forgive a guilty old sinner,” he|imposed upon me!—Whal am | to say to her? Tell me, 
groaned, sinking again upon bis knees, and wringing! Mr. Hillary, for 1 am confounded—I am in despair! 
his hands. **I—I am his murderer! I feel—I know it!”|How shall l break to her this frightful event?”"—Mr. 
**Shall I read to you, sir, his last words?” said I. |Hillary groaned—* Pray, tell me, sir,” | continued, 
“Yes, but—they"ll choke me. I can’t bear them./ with real sternness,“what amiltodo’? How aml to 
He sank back exhausted upon the sofa. I took up the|face your wretched daughter in the morning! She 
letter, which had remained till then upon the floor has been unable even to see her husband for a moment 
since he had dropped it from his palsied grasp, and|since her illness. How will she bear being told that 
opening it, read with faltering accents the following:—/|she is sxven to see him again’? 1 shall be almost 
“For your poor dear daughter’s sake, sir,—who is|guilty of her murder!” I paused greatly agitated, 
now a widow and a beggar, abandon your fierceand) ‘ Tell her—tell her—conceal the death,” he gasped, 
cruel resentment. I know that lam the guilty cause|“ and tell her first, that all’s forgiven, if she’ll accept 
of all her misery. I have suffered, and paid the full|my forgiveness, and forgive me! Tell her—be sure to 
penalty of my sin! And | am,when you read this,/tell her—that my whole fortune is hers—and her 
amongst the dead. ichild’s—surely that——I will make my will afresh. 
“Forgive me, father of my beloved and suffering/Every half-penny shall go to her and her child. It 
wife! Forgive me,as 1 forgive you, in this solemn shall so help me God!” 
moment, from my » whatever wrongs you have; ‘ Poor creature!” I exclaimed bitterly, “can money 
done me! /heal thy broken heart?” I paused. “You may relent, 
“Let my death knock loudly at your heart’s door, so|Mr. Hillary, and receive your unhappy daughter into 
that it may open and take in my suffering——perishing your house again, but, believe me, her heart will lie 
Mary—your Mary, and our unoffending little one! lin her husband’s grave?” 
know it will! Heaven tells me that my sacrifice is ac-| ‘Doctor, doctor! You are killing me!” he exclaim- 
cepted! I die full of grief, but contented, in the beliefied, every feature writhing under the scourgings of 
that all will be well with the dear ones I leave behind|remorse. ‘Tell me! only tell me what can | do more? 
me. “God incline your heart to mercy! Farewell! So /This house—all I have, is hers, for the rest of her 
prays your unhappy—guilty son-in law,—Henur Ex life. She may turn me into the streets. _1’ll live on 
Lior.” bread and water, they shall roll in gold- But, oh, 
It was a long while before my emotion, almost blin where is she! where is she? I'll send the carriage in- 
ing my eyes and choking my utterance, permitied m tantly.” He rose, as if intending to ring the bell. 
te conclude this melancholy letter. Mr. Hillary sat all) ‘‘No, no, Mr Hillary; she must not be disturbed! 
the while aghast. She must remain at her present abode under the roof 
“The gallows is too good for me!" he gasped: “oh, ofcharity, where she lies—sweet being! humble and 
what a monster! what a wretch have been! Ay, I’ll\grateful among her sisters in suffering!” 
surrender! 1 know I’m guilty! It’s all my doing! 1| “t—I'll give a thousand pounds to the charity--I will. 
confess all! It was I—it was I put himin prison.” 1 I'll give a couple of thousands—so help me God, | will. 
looked darkly at him a» he utteied these last words, And I'll give it in the name of a Repentant Old Sinner. 
and shook my head in silence. Oh, Vildo every thing that a guilty wretch can do. 
“Ah! I see—I see you k..ow it all! Come then! But I mus? see my daughter! I must hear her blessed 
Take me away! Away with me to Newgate. Any innocent lips say that she forgives me.” 
how you like. Wl plead guilty.” He attempted to, “ Pause, sir,” said I solemnly-—“ you know not that 
rise, but sank back again into his seat. she will live to leave the hospital, or receive your 
“But—where’s Maury?” he gasped. |penitent acknowledgments--that she will not die while 
“ Alas,” | replied, “ she does not yet know that she/I am telling her the horrid” —— : 
is a widow! thet her child is an orphan! She has her-| “ What! has she yet to hear of it?” he exclaimed, 
self, poor meek soul, been lying tur many days at the looking aghast. . 
gates of death, and even yet, her fate is more than, “I told you so, sir, some time ago.” 
doubtful!” | Oh, yes, you did—you did—but I forgot.--Lord, 
“* Where is she? Let me know—tell me or I shall die. Lord, I feel I’m going!” He rose feebly from the sofa, 
Let me know where | may go and drop down at her/and staggered for a moment to and fro, but his knees 
feet, and ask her forgiveness!” refused their support, and he sank down again upon 
** She is in a common hospital, a lying-in hospital, sir, his seat, where he sat staring at me with a full, glassy 
where she, a few days ago only, gave birth to a deadjeye, while I proceeded— f 
child, after enduring, for the whole time of her| ‘Another melancholy duty remains to be performed. 
pregnancy, the greatest want and misery! She has | think, sir, you should see his remains.” 
worked her poor fingerstothe bone, Mr. iillary,—she  ‘*/ sce the body!” Fright fitted over his face. “Do 
has slaved like a common servant for her child, her you w sh to see me drop down before it, sir’? I see 
“usband, and yet she has hardly found bread for them.” the body’? It would burst out a-bleeding directly 1 got 
** Ohi! stay, stay, doctor. A common hospital! My into the room—for | murdered him! Oh God, forgive 
danghter—a common hospital!” repeated Mr. Hillary, me! Oh spare me such a sight!” ’ 
pressing his band te his forehead, and staring vacantly) “Well, sir, sir ce your alarm is so great, that sad sight 
at me. may be spared; but there is one thing you must do” 
** Yes, sir—a common hospital!—Where else could ——I paused; he looked at me apprehensively—*'tes- 
she go to? God be thanked, sir, for finding such re- tify your repentance, sir, by tollowing his poor remains 
sources, such places of refuge, for the poor and for-'to the grave.” 
saken! She fled thither to escape starvation, and to) “il—i—could not! ’s no use frightening me thus, 
avuid eating the bread scarce sufficient for her husband doctor. I—! tell you I should die—I should never re- 
and her cinid! 1 have scen her enduring such misery/turn home alive. But if you'll allow it, my currage 
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Wl give orders this very night for a pro-)spect for the deceased. So my men have just mea- 
per, a splendid funeral, such as is fit for my—my—|sured the borly, sir; the shell will be here to-night, sir, 
son-'n-aw! We shall be buried in my vault. No, no, {the leaden coffin the day after, and two outer cof 
that cannot be, for then,”—he shuddered—“I must lie | fins” —— 


shall follow. 


beside him! But—I cannot go to the funeral! Lord,| ‘*Stop, sir—Mr. Hul'sry is premature. He has quite 
Lord, how the crowd would stare at me! how they|mistaken my wishes, sir. | act as the executor of Mr. 
would hoot me! They would t -ar me out of the coach. | Elliott, and Mr. Hillary has no concern whatever with 
No”—he trembled—‘“spare me that also! kind sir, the burial of these remains.” 

spare me attending the funeral! Ill remain home in| He bowed with an air of mingled astonishment and 
my own room in the dark all that day upon my knees, mortification. 

but I cannot, nay, | will not follow him to the grave.| “It is my wish, and intention, sir,” said I, “that this 
The tolling of that. bell”—his \oice died away—/unfortunate gentleman be buried in the simplest and 
**would kill me.” |most private manner possible”-— 

“There is yet another thing, sir. His little boy’—| ‘Oh, sir! but Mr. Hillary’s orders to me were—par- 
my voice faltered—‘‘is living at my house; perhaps|don me, sir—so very liberal, to do the thing in a gentle- 
you would not refuse to see him, for he is very like his) manlike way”’ 
wretched father.” | “1 tell you again, sir, that Mr. Hillary has nothing 

“Oh bring him! bring him!” he murmured. “How! whatever to do with the matter; nor shall 4 admit of his 
I will worship him! what | will do for him! But how|interference. If you choose t0 obey my orders,—you 
his murdered father will always look out of his eyes at will procure a plain deal Coffin, a hearse and pair, and 
me! Oh my God ! whither shall | go, what must Ido one mourning coach, and provide a grave in ——~— 
to escape? Oh that | had died and been buried with|churchyard—nay, open Mr. Hillary’s vault and bury 
my poor wife, the other day, befure 1 had heard ofthere, if he will permit.” 
all this!’ “I really think, sir, you’d better employ a person 

“You would have known—you would have beard of|in a small way,” said he, casting a grum look at his two 
it hereafter, sir.” jattendants---*‘l’m not accustomed” 

“Ah, that’s it! I know it—I know what you mean,| “You may retire then, sir, at once,” sail I; and witha 
and I feel it’s true. Yes, [ shall be damned for what'lofty bow the great undertaker w thdrew. No!—de- 
I’ve done. Such a wretch—how can I expect for-|sp'sed, persecuted, and forsaken lad poor Elliott been 
giveness? Oh, will you read a prayer with mc? No,/in his life; there should be, I resolved, no splendid 
I'll pray myself—no.” ’mockery—no fashionable foolery about his burial! | 

‘Pray, sir, and may your prayers be heard! Andjchose for him not the vault of Mr, Hillary, but a grave 
also pray that I may be able to tell safely my awfuljin the humble churchyard of » Where the poor 
message to your daughter—that the blow may not smite suicide might slumber in ‘*penitential loneliness!” 
her into the grave! And lastly, sir,” I added, rising 











He was buried as I wished—no one attending the 
and addressing him wth all the emphasis and solem- funeral but myself, the proprietor of the house in 
nity I could, “Icharge you, in the name of God, to, which he had lived at the period of his death, and one 
make no attempt to see your daughter; or send to her Of his early and humble acquaintances, who had been 
till you see or hear from me again.” present at his marriage. I had wished to carry with 
tle promised to obey my injunctions, imploring meus, as chicf mourner, little Ellott—by way of fulfilling, 
to call upon her the next day, and, grasping my hand/ss far as possible, the touching injunctions left by his 
between his own with a convulsive energy, so that I/father-—but my wife dissuaded me from it. ‘Well, 
could not ex'ricate it but with some little toree. As 1)poor Bilivtt,” said [, as 1 took my last look into his 
had never once offered a sylluble of sympathy through-| grave — 
out our interview, so I quitted his presence coldly and «After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well! 
sternly, while he threw himself down at fuil length) 
upon the sofa, and [ heard without any emotion his| Heaven forgive the rash act which brought his days tu 
half-choked exclamation, “ Lord, Lord, what is to be-/an untimely close, and him whose cruelty and wicked- 
come of me!” |ness occasioned it!’’ 

On reaching the back drawing-room, I encountered! 1 shall not bring the reader again into the guilty and 
Miss Gubbley walking to and fro, excessively pale and| gloomy presence of Mr. [llary. His hard heart was 
agitated. I had uncoiled that little viper—I had pluck-|indeed broken by the blow that poor Elliott had so 
ed it from the heart into which it had crept—and so far|recklessly struck, and whose mournful prophecy was 
I felt that | had not failed in that night’s errand! Ijin this respect fulfilled. Providence decreed that tie 
foresaw her speedy dismissal; and .t took plece within|declining days of the inexorable and unnatural parent 
a day or two of that on which { had visited Mr. Hillary./should be clouded with a wretchedness that admitted 

The next day, about noon, I called at the lodgings)of neither intermission nor alleviation, equally destitute 
where Eltiott’s remains were lying, in order that Ijas he was of consolation from the past and hope from 
might make a few simple arrangements for a speedy |the future. 
funeral. | And his daughter! O disturb not the veil that has 

“Oh—here’s Dr. ——!” exclaimed the woman of fallen over the broken-hearted! 
the louse, toa gentleman dressed in black, who, with! Never again did the high and noble spirit-of Mary 
two others in similar hsbiliments, was just quitting.| Elliott lift itself up; for ber heart lay buried in her 
“These here gentlemen, sir, are come about the fune-| young husband’s grave,—the grave dag for him by the 
ral, sir, of poor dear Mr. Elliott.” I begged them to) «ager and cruel hands of her father. In vain did those 
return into the house. “I presume, sir,” said 1, “you|hands lavishly scatter about her all the splendours and 
have been sent here by Mr. Hillary’s orders?” luxuries of unbounded wealth; they could never divert 

“A-——Mr. Hillary did me the honour, sir, to request/her cold undazzled eye from the mournful image of him 
me to call, sir,” replied the polite man of death with) whose death had purchased them; and what could she 
a low bow—‘‘and am favoured with the expression of|see ever beside her, in her too late repentant father, 
his wishes, sir, to spare no expense in showing his re-/but his murderer! 











